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Save money by 
keeping a “Valet” 


This seeming paradox is true if your 
valet is the “ Valet” AutoStrop Safety 
Razor. It is the only safety razor with 
a_ self-contained automatic stropping 
device enabling you to renew the edge 
daily by just 10 seconds’ stropping. 


Besides saving blades, you gain in 
personal comfort, for the keen stropped 


blades of the 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


can be kept in the pink of condition. 


Instantly adjustable, and designed for 
easy cleaning, the “Valet” AutoStrop 
Safety Razor is as great a comfort to 
the busy civilian as to the man in 
naval blue or khaki. 


THE STANDARD SET consists of heavily silver 
plated self-stropping “Valet” Safety Razor, twelve 
genuine “ Valet” blades, and Valet” strop, 
complete in handsome case. 21 


Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 


61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 

And also at New York, Paris, Milan, 

Sydney, Dublin, Toronto, &c. 

The word ‘*‘ Valet” on Razors, Strops, and Blades 

imdicates the genuine product of the AxtoStrop 

Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, 
London, W C.1. 
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THE QUIVER 


SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. 


Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? I will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vul- 
canite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each on gold, 8s. each on platinum 
Cash Satisfi guaranteed, or teeth returned 
promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Jewellery 
Bought (broken or otherwise). Full value given. Kindly mention 
THe Quiver. Established 1873. 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, Lancs. 


=HAVE YOU A DOG?. 


en by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
2337 you can always keep hin in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, tull of life, tree from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
woR Use these Powders with the utmost 
confidence; they are prepared trom the recipe of one 
of the best oe and most successful Dog Breeders 
in the Work post tree 12, from 
F. H. PROSS ER & CO. Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, 
Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 


Corn Dealer, or S 


NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


and the frequent conditions of pain, lassitude, hysteria—and often 
of functional epilepsy—which are the result of it, suc essfully 
treated by HERBELIX—a purely herbal extract. Recommended 
by the medical profession. Supplied in bottles at B/ (post 
free 6/3). Write or call for a bottle or further particulars, H.A.S. 
Depot, Dept. 1, 41 Margaret Street, Cavendi-h Square, War. 


“OLIVE TOLD ME.” 


“Yes, | know that Olive has beautiful 
hair, but then her mother had lovely 
hair, and so had her grandmother. 
“Olive told me that both her 
mother and ‘granny’ 
used a wonderful 
preparation for it, 
and that she herself 
is using the very 
same stuff even now. 
/ That’s the cause 
of it all. Everybody 
envies her—but only 

a few know the secret. 


on cHemist For DR. WILSON'S HAIR RESTORER 


w/e PARTON, SON & Co., Ltd., Bull bingy, BIRMINGHAM 
and 27 Eustace street, LUBLIN 


SHORTHAND 
IN 24 HOURS 


First Lesson Free. 


You can completely acquire the theory of 
Dutton’s Shorthand in 24 hours. — This 
modern, simple high-speed system consists of 
29 characters and six abbreviating rules only. 

In the recent shorthand contest for novices, 
cheques for £25 were paid by Zhe Dail 
News to two lady students w ho passed a test 
of 100 words a minute after only eight 
weeks’ study of an hour or two daily. 

Dutton’s Shorthand is now accepted in ali 
Government Offices, and there are many 
vacancies waiting to be filled at good salaries 
250 Women Clerks are wanted weekly tor 
service in France, 

A First Free Lesson, a comparison of the 
Dutton with the Pitman, Sloan-Duployan 
and Gregg systems, particulars of the Day 
and Evening Classes at the new London 
Rranch, 92 and 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1 
(4 doors west of the British Museum), and 0! 
the unique fosfa/ course of tuition, will be 
forwarded to every reader sending stamp l 
Dutton’s Business College, Desk 42, Skegness 
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THE QUIVER 


meal for Baby 


should be freshly De 


prepared and given 
at a temperature of about 
100°r. Use a Feeder that 
can be easily and efficiently ; 
cleansed. Never give Baby a 
“Comforter” which infects the 


mouth with germs, and spoils yc 
its shape. 

The Food must be conveyed tS 
into Baby's mouth without 
fear of germ contamination Yale 
and at a proper rate of flow. ¢f 
ny 


are easy to prepare, free from germs, eb 
and provide complete nourishment; re} 
the ‘Allenburys’ Feeder the 
simplest and best. 

MILK FOOD No. 1. < 

From birth to 3 months to 

MILK FOOD No. 2. nk 

From 3 to 6 months ay 
MALTED FOOD No. 3. 1 
From 6 months upwards se 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. an 
3? 


THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 
YOUR BRAIN 750 


400 


AYEAR 


AVE YOU EVER’ PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch ot 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds. 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are over 20,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 80 Admiral; 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pélman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow, 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post, and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


Ir tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCH Velbourne: Gloucester 
flouse, Market Street Durban: Club Arcade 
Toronto: 13 Toronto Street 
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CONQUER GREY HAIR TO-DAY, 


YOU MAY GOMMENCE TO DO SO FREE OF COST. - | 
SPLENDID TRIPLE GIFT THAT RESTORES NATURAL COLOUR To , 
GREY HAIR. 

REY or white hair is the hoisting of the “white flag’’ | 


of surrender to an aged appearance. | 
“here is no need to hoist the “ white flag” in your hair | 


Hair, which banishes dandruff and scur!, and ares the way 
for the most satisfactory application of ** Astol. 3 


to-day. There is no need to associate your hair with ageing 3) A Free Copy of : Good News for the Grey-Ha red,” a book 
greyness. If you wish to “‘win through” in any sphere of which gives nll directions for the use of ** Astol. 
yoo white or grey hair will prove a bar sinister to you, however All that you are asked to do isto enclose with your applic , | 
ble you may be. Let ‘‘Astol” restore the lost natural tion the nominal amount of threepence in stamps to cover the 
olen ur to your grey hair, You can test it Free to-day, cost of postage and packing on your Gift Packet of * Astol P 
nd **Cremex,” Surely this is an opportunity that no one who a 
SHUN DYES AND STAINS. is grey or going grey can afford to lightly pass over. Greyness N 
to-day is a stigma and an absolute bar to social, professional 
If you desire to succeed to-day, you must prevent or over- | and commercial success. When the greyness de parts, as it as 
come greying of the hair, and you can do this by carrying out suredly wilt after using ‘* Astol,”” doors that have been closed to t 
the * Astol” treatment for only a few minutes daily. You | you for a time will reopen again. Your prospects will grow : 
cannot do it by using messy dyes or stains. They cannot | brighter, you wil! feel an added self-confidence, and you will s 
conquer greyness. They cannot give back to your grey | not be perpetually haunted by the fear of detection as when you 
hair - — used old, repugnant dyes or stai.s. 1 
natura colour, 
no matter for NATURAL versus ARTIFICIAL METHODS. - 
how long you Think what all this means to you, and make up your mind 
them at once to give “ Astol” one fair and free Prial al. ‘There el 
how — San: nee ae never be any diffidence about using ‘‘Astol” asthere is 
om Pe Astol ” always in the use of dyes and stains. The latter are artifi- 
ali in their ac tion; but Astol is essentially natural. It 
It does not give a false and fleeting colour to your hair. It 
how or why your 
have aried it. It 
will do so for hair went grey— 
whether from 
you. Ifyour hair ave, sickness 
some shock, work, or 
fright —nor how 
—s erey at long it has been 
the temples or ney. It matters 
crey in patches 3 
pone if as 
turned absolutely tions ha’ 
white, you are tried in vain. 
invited by the 
discoverer ot *Astol” will 
“Astol” (the Dye stains do not howe ist ng help you te ! 
Hair Specialist nd sometimes injurioua, and keep | 
who invented Point’ your hair with a coloured young ands - 
and popularised uid. Make your hair re-grow its own It is doinga gre . 
‘“‘Harlene Hair "tural colour, wo ke 
Drill") to write No one need heaitate about using sie Aes 
for and accept “Astol.” It does not colour the hair; mil tarya s 
the following it makes the hair regrow its own men, dc J 
triple“ Astol a colour, You can put it te the nurses, war work- 


ers of all kinds, 
e€ of life to-day whose 
ugh the stress .f war. 


yourself without expense. ‘ust 
the Pree Gift Coupon to-day 


THE 3-FOLD “‘ASTOL” OUTFIT. 


(1) A trial bottle of “Astol,”’ the most wonderful hair rejuven- 
ator in the world, which does not “dye,” paint, or “stain” 
your hair i al manner, but restores the natural 


FREE. 


and that vist army of men and wome 
hair has whitened or become grey tl 


ACCEPT THIS YOUTH-CIVING CIFT TO-DAY. 


} Try * Astol” before you despair of conquering that worrying gre) 
You will be amazed at the transformation it will work in your ha 

again its nature will come streaming back to it, no matter 
your age or what the cause of your White 


function of pigmentation to the atrophied colouring cells of | enclosing t wee pe yennystamps for 
| After you have once seen for yourse! z 
your hair. | obtain further supplies from any chemist at 3 ek 


(2) A Free Packet of “Cremex” {Shampoo Powder, a most per box of seven packsts (ingle 

remittance from kdawards irlene, 

powerful and re‘reshing cleanser of the Scalp and the Conduit stccet, Landon, Carriage extra on foreign crd 
heques and P-O,'s should be crossed. 


FREE “ASTOL” COUPON H 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.C:! 


Dear Sirs,— Please send me a Free Trial Supply of  Astol “ 
packet of “ Cremex " Shampoo Powde with full instructions. 
enclose 3d. stamps, for postage and packing to my address 

NOTE TO READER. 


Write your fed? name and address clearly on a plain piece of ps 
pin this coupon to it, and post as directed above. 


(Mark envelope ‘‘ Sample Dept 


THe Quiver, May, 1918. 
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“FIRST AID” ror 
SHATTERED NERVES 


NEW BOOK OF INCALCULABLE VALUE 
sent GRATIS and POST FREE on application. 


If you will write to-day you can receive gratis an 
post free a most fascinating book in which the new 
and wonderfully successful method of overcoming all 
nervous troubles is plainly described. 

Hitherto, Electrological Treatment has been reserved for 
those who could pay the high fees of famous specialists in 
Electrotherapy or who could spare the time to avail them- 
selves of hospital or sanatorium treatment. 


TREATMENT IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


To-day all that is changed. The methods of app'ying 
electricity to weak, ailing or injured bodies as employed in 
; the Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Treatment are eco- 
nomical, agreeable, and 
almost invariably success- 
ful, while the treatment can 
be carried out at 
home or in your 
place of business. 

If your nerves are 
out of order in any 

way this 
» book ought 
to be in 
your hands 
at once, 
and will be 
read by 
you with 
enthralling 
Interest, 

This book 
tells you 
how to put 
yournerves 

in order, 
how to acquire mental clarity and balance, how to enjoy 
fe with the zest of a healthy 
| on, despair, melancholia 


sent free, without 
Wallin and post the coupon 
¢ health guide that should be 


gation, 
It is an 


in et y home 


choolboy, how to conquet 
and dissipate the health 
t harass and hamper the nerve-weak. 
‘ta of the contents—their wonderful variety and 
sscinat on—could be conveyed in the space at disposal 
here, Write for a copy of the free ‘‘ Guide to Health and 
Strength.” Or, if convenient, you can secure a Free 
Personal Consultation with the Superintendent 
by cailing any time any day between the hours of 9.30 
5, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, Ltd. (17 Vulcan 
House 50 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


HEALTH ENQUIRY COUPON 


Bide. NB OF Posting this FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
which h; receive the “Guide to Health end Strength,” 

uch has pointed Way successfully to thousands. You 
ate under no obl: n by applying tor this Book ,and 
Patticulars of the Pulvermacher Appliances. 


1 


Addre«s 


SuPerintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 


lonion, 7 Vulean 


QUIVER, May, 1918 
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for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword ... by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art. of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the ** Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
vall tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
carn many tpare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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To Users of 


TATCHO 


Mr. Geo, R. Sims’ 


CET THIS BEAUTIFUL FREE BRUSH TO-DAY 
all who desire to profit by the use of 


Tatcho, the wonderful Hair-Grower given 
to the world by Mr. Geo. R. Sims, Author, 
Dramatist and Philanthropist, and to receive a 
valuable new-style Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 
free, this offer is open. 


Tatcho’s Wonderful Achievements 
Thanks to the discovery of Tatcho, there is not 
one case of serjous loss of hair to-day to every 
hundred that existed in pre-Tatcho days. 
Tatcho will succeed in the same way that it has 
succeeded in the cases of hundreds of thousands 
of afflicted persons the world over. 

That you, too, may day by day watch your hair 
gaining strength, lustre and luxuriance, a 4/6 
bottle of 'Tatcho is offered for 2 9, carriage paid. 
Use the introduction form below. 


gic HAIR GROWER 


Arrangements have also been made under which 
all the best chemists and stores are now authorised 
to hand applicants the 4 6 bottle on the introduc- 
tion terms of 2 9, or the smaller bottle for 1 3. 


The Brush is Free to You 
Unlike the mischievous old-style hair - brush, the 
bristles of the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush are so 
cleverly arranged that the brush is self-cleaning ; all 
impurities brushed from the hair dispersed from th- 
brush by vibration of the bristles on their pneumatic 
base. The Tatcho Brush rids the hair of all matter 
that is dangerous to its growth and health, producing 
a delightful stimulation to the blood under the scalp, 
and imparting a glorious sensation of life and health 
to the hair and scalp. 


Cut out and post to-day. 
TATCHO INTRODUCTION FORM 
A 4/6 Bottle of Tatcho for 2/9 


The Chief Chemist, Tatcho Laboratories, 5, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, is authorised to 
send, carr age paid, to the applicant whose name 
and address is attached to this announcement a 
full-size 4/6 bottle of Tatcho 
voucher for the free Tatcho Hair-Health Brush. 
Particulars of the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, if 
required separately, will be sent on receipt of a 
post card. Every bottle of Tatcho bears the 
personal guarantee of genuineness as follows :— 

‘*T guarantee that this preparation is made 
according to the formule recommended by me.” 


for 2/9 and first 


HAVE “JOYBELLS” IN YOUR HO 


Every Housewife should keep a store of 
Joybells'’ Custard, the creamiest and 
most delicious ever tasted. Everybody 
dotes on it for lunch, dinner or dessert. 


DISTINCTIVE, ENTICING, 
AND HEALTH - GIVING 


s a Perfect Food 


Ask at vour Stores 
or Grocers for it 


“AY * Joybell reamy Custard has 
been awarded the certifieate of 
. The Institute of Hygiene on 


st of its surpassing punty, 


IS BRITISH. 
It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 


and Silver—and is never used 
except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


PURE HINA 
1 WHITE 
Includes a cor Dinn 1 
35/6 
All vat 


er Service for twelve, 
ervice for tweive, 
h, pure white, 
dainty, beautifully finished, and fit for any tabie 
Packed Free, Guarantecd Delivered 
Perfect, 35/6 the Lot. 
1 
Money back if not delighted. Why not have your china br « it a 
fresh trom our kilns, and at half the price you usually pay ui 
catalogue, showing in colours a really mice selection, with testimonials 
from all parts of the world to you Post Free 


will be sent 


Write for it now! a 
VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, MoorLano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 


FREE = 

| E\CUSTARD) | : 

| 

SEE THIS SIGN 

Geol 
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Z = Mrs. A. B. P—, Dumfries, writes :— 
A perfect cure for shoes loose in the heel.” 


Miss L. H. D—, Chelmsford, writes :— 
** Most comfortable and effective. They 
protect the stockings in a wonderful way. - 


PHILLIPS: 


RIMLETS 


Soft Rubber Cushions. encased in velvet, easily 
fixed into any shoe. Quite invisible 


The grip is so gentle. and yet so perfect, that 
the shoe heel cannot slip up and down, 


The absence of friction prevents the stocking 
heel from wearing into holes. 


FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS. 


per pair 


Black, Brown, or White. 


If any difficully in obfain- 
img, send P.O. or stamps 
6d. for sample patr to tie 
Makers : 


PHILLIPS’ 
PATENTS, Ltd., 
Dept. A 2), 
142-145, 
OLD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Patent 


= 


| 


T0 MAKE YOU FEEL FIT AND WELL 
TAKE SALVIS IN THE MORNING 


Just half a Teaspoonful in a Tumblerful of water 


oP morning and you will keep in a perfect state 

f health. Sold in 1/6 packets at all Boors 

Chemists Branct hes, or Post Free for 18 stamps from 
THE SALVIS CO., 

10 KING ST., BLACKBURN. 


‘$0 /ronmicading Chemists. 


SALVIS is the natural remedy for those who suffer 
from Liver, Kidne y, Stomach, and War-bread Dis- 


eoaty and is especially valuable in cases of Lum- 


g0, Obesity, Sciatica, Neuritis, Gouty Eczema, 
ndigestion, Chronic Constipation, Gout and 


THE GREATEST 
DOCTOR ON EARTH 


Nature is the greatest doctor on earth, When 
she can't cure, it is because she needs aid, Now, 
some people have an idea that this aid is drugs, 

and when they are ill, or suffer from pain of any 
kind, they proceed to dope their stomachs with the 
stuff that is sold for medicine. That doesn't help 
any; in fact, it does a great deal of harm, The 
stuff that you put into your stomach is poison, and 
poison weakens _ the 
nerves and organs of 
your body. What na- 
ture needs is electricity 


When your stomach, 
kidneys, liver, or diges- 
tive organs get out of 
order, it is because they 
lack the necessary elec- 
tricity to enable them 
to perform their regular 
functions. The break- 
ing down of one of these 
Organs nearly always 
causes other trouble. 
Nature can’t cure then, 
b2cause your body hasn’t 
enough electricity to do 
the work, so you must 
assist nature by restor- 
ing thiselectricity where 
jt is needed, 

The Dry-Cell 
Body Battery does this 
It saturates the nerves 
with its glowing power, 
and these conduct the 
force to every organ 
and tissue of your body, 
restoring health and 
giving strength to every 
part that is weak. The 
‘Ajax”’ Battery is 
pleasant relief from the 
old system of drugging. 
ans what you expect drugs to 
It removes the cause of 
the cause has been removed, 


It does 
do by unnatural means. 
and after 
nature will do the rest. 


by natural m 


disease, 


WE GIVE IT FREE. 


Get our 80-page illustrated book 
describing the battery, and show- 
ing how it is applied. This book 
tells in plain language many things 
you ought to know, and gives a lot 
of good, wholesome advice both 
for men and women. We send the 
book, prepaid, FREE. Call at the 
Institute if you can. AJAX 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific Pd 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

ou would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
Kemi ly and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
ft to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money. That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thousands of people this way for the 

st ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 
We just give you a straight business deal at 
Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Ltd., 638H Tennyson 
House, 159 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1. 


no harness, no lies, no fakes. 
reasonable 


Cheery Soles 


Dri-ped wearers, young or old, have a broad smile 
chen, wet feet never, and comfort all the time; 
and it’s particularly cheering to know that wearing 

Dri-ped Leather saves half your boot bill. 


Dri-ped, The Super-Leather for Soles, is water- 
proof; and the gher leather mounts in price the more 
Dri-ped’s DOUSLE WEAR saves you. 


See this Trade Mark ir 
on each sole 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES. 7 


Purp e every perth 
Without the leatheri asu 


WHIGH 4 
will you MACKENZIE'S 
have? SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, ny Fever, Headache, 
Dizziness, Faintness. all ¢ st ores, price 13, 
t tre the 


ir K 


Bodily Ease 


Fleecily soft is Jason w 
the special finishing pr 


every 


garment is subject, 
smoothness of texture 


ear owing to 
ocess to which 
and this 
lasts as long 


as the garment in spite of frequent 


washings Being 
both comfort and safety 
wearers. 


Ask to see Jason under 


all-wool 


Jason ensures 
from chill to all 


garme: at your outficter’s. 
a. 
/ 
\ 
! 
J 


Summer weights in all 


siz2s and styles 


for Men, Women and Children. 


UNDERWEAR 


Jason Underwear Co. 


Leicester 


| Y 
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| 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘f Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most Saikiee of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
“Yall sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 


quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 


t is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 


It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


ed for ladies who 


hese Cor 


sets are specially rec 
cycling, tenni 


Ss, Ganel 


d won 

perfect freedom. All women, especially 
ives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
movement, appreciate the ‘* Natural Ease” 
\ . wey yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 
Nog ods sent without cash, but money 
willingly refunded if dissatisfied, 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Dainty 
* Diploma” 
Court Shoe. 


Court Shoes 


\y you want Court Shoes for Summer wear 

your choice will be very restricted this year. 
The factory where Diploma are made is very 
busy making War-time Shoes, and can only 
devote a small part of its outfit to Diploma 
Court Shoes. To be sure of a pair of Dainty 
Courts, write to us for the name of the nearest 
agent who has supplies on order. 


Diploma 


Shoes for Ladies 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


HOWLETT & WHITE, LTD. 


Save your Linen from 
the Rag-bag 


Don’t discard stained clothes and table-covers, 

etc.—remove the stains with the simple, 

magical Movol. 

lronmoul uny stains disappear before your eyesat a 
not a trace of the stain remains 


STAIN REMOVER 
Removes Ironmould, Rust, Fruit and 
Ink Stains from Clothing, Marble, etc. 


by adding a thin 


have their origina yur restored 


Ltd., Bolton. 
N.B.- 


ea ube 
are‘ully tollov 


White Clothes havinga YELLOW TINGE— 


W. Edge & Sons, 
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VARICOSE 
VEINS CURED 


Great and Immediate Success 
of Wonderful New Device. 


Varicose VEINS, which al life a veritable burden to so many 
thousands of sufferers, have so long defied successful treatment 
and care that many will be slow to credit the remarkably good 
news just announced. 
London Surgical Appliance Maker has at last succeeded in 
inventing and perfecting a really wonderful device that not only 
supports and eases swollen veins, but steadily reduces all 
swelling and inflammation and gradually restores the normal 
venous circulation. 

The wonderful new device is a very triumph of anatomical 
design and construction, and already thousands are benefiting 
by it after years of suffe ring and anxiety. Orders are simply 
pouring in from people who have heard of it from friends who 
in gratitude for the great relief obtained from Mr. D. M. 
Cooper's great Invention have considered it their bounden duty 
to recommend it. . Sufferers from Varicose Veins, Thrombosis, 
Phlebitis and other extremely painful and highly dangerous 
venous conditions should not hesitate a moment in consulting 
Mr. D. M. Cooper personally or by post if they wish to obtain 
the relief and = rmanent cure of their troubles. Busy as he is, 
he is always glad to give the benefit of his unique experience 
and rare surgical knowle dge toall sufferers from Varicose Veins, 
and you will be wise to write or call upon him at once. 

His device is the result of years of specialised study in this 
direction, and next only to its novelty of design and construction 
is its simplicity. It is light and easy to wear, and is so modest 
in price as t » be obtainable by all. If you are afflicted with 
Varicose Veins in any degree, ‘do not neglect them, for serious 
and even fatal complications may supervene, Write to day 
(a post card will do) to Mr. D. M. Cooper (Dept. 777), 124 
Holborn, London, E.C.1 (next door to Gamage’s). 

Mr. Cooper can be seen personally every day (except 
Saturday) from 11 to 1 and 2 to 4. {Sunalak, Ltd.) 


It is true, nevertheless, that a famous * 


| 
| 


The proof of the polish 


is in the using. 


is in the front rank 


For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 


Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 


H'! RE is your 5 hg ity to become a Musician in a few 
lessons with the aid of the 


NEW RAPID VAMPING CARD. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
Piano Playing made easy, and every home made happy! 
NO TEACHER NEEDED. 


SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE 
SYSTEM. 
The surprise and wonder of every- 
body who has tried the NEW 
RAPID VAMPING CARD 
Persons having neglected their Musical Education need not de 
spair, for with the aid of our New Rapid Vamping Card pla 
the card upright over the Piano keys), y« B 
away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Wal 
&c,, equal to a Professional Musician 
required, After using it a few times you will be able to dispense 
with the aid of the Vamping Card entirely, 
Full Instructions printed on every Card. 
Can be folded to carry in Pocke H monials 
come to us eve ") week, Complete (post tree) tor "én 20 Agent 
Wanted. A 
VAMP ag A Northwold, Beverley, YORES. 


ing 


BECOME BETTER LOOKING 


Have you a red or bloated nose? or have you a 
red, blotched, pimply, or muddy complexion? 
If so, let me help you. Send stamped addressed envelope 
(abroad 3d. stamps) for Free particulars of simpic 
home cure. Please mention 7%: Quiver. 


J. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 all Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Ladies !—lighten “spring cleaning 


It quickly d es the work for you. oval 
use. Otfatnadle of all lromn 


The ZORST V. C. CO.., Whittall Street. BIRMINGHAM. 


If you suffer from Asthma, 

Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 

you will find nothing to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


“WAVCURL” 
PROMOTES HAIR, Have) a ever 


thought how mu | of Curly Hair wou 


appearance’ ‘*Waveurl” imparts be 
> et sufficient, 
y ' ur vs: “M 
became a ma f z For 
band Gentlemen or Catidres. This is what you have bee 
yking: f for ye suarant irmile Price 29 
r packet, post free For a rt time Ls re . 
i t ill en 


THE NEW WAVCURL Fulwood 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


|F YOU LIKE SNEEZING AND SNIFFING 


MARK ALG 


of the nasal organs and the throat. 


Influenza. 


sensibly applied through the nostrils— sniffed up. 
tiny children, and it is a fine preventive for children going to school or in places where many others 
It is a fine prophylactic against Head Colds and 
Get a 1/3 tube to-day at the chemist’s, and use it freely for prevention or for cure. 


If cannot obtain, send P.O. or Stamps (15) to 9361, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., cuemisrs, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. J 


are, who may be suffering from this complaint. 


and that stuffy feeling in the air passages, then don't use 
“ NOSTROLINE”- 
“NOSTROLINE” is the finest cure known for CATARRH, Cold in the Head, and INFLUENZA. 
the very germs of the malady and heals and cures, as well as disinfects the whole of the air passages 
It is just wisdom's remedy for CATARRH —a sensible cure, 
It is perfectly harmless. 


for if you do it will stop all that, because 
It kills 


Mothers may use it for 


I 
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WHY SUFFER 


miseries through 


Neurasthenia, Morbid Fears, Neuritis or Neu- 
ralgia, Chronic Gastritis, Chronic Colitis, Chronic 
Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, Diabetes, Graves’ 
Disease, Chronic Piles, Chronic Asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis, Chronic Eczema, Acne, and other 
Chronic Heart, Lung, Nerve, Skin, Digestive, Uric 
Acid, Kidney and Bladder Troubles, when gentle, 
simple, yet thoroughly reliable 


SYSTEMATIC TREATMENT 


might quickly relieve and surely cure these Chronic Maladies? If 
you have taken the usual prescriptions, tried many patent medi- 
cines, and are still uncured, order at once and read without delay | 


EVERYDAY 
CHRONIC 
MALADIES 


Their Causes, Course, and Cure. 
By MAURICE ERNEST, 
LL.D., Homeopathic Consultant. 


Nearly 
200 pages, 
Illustrated. 

7th Edition. 


1/6 


The author, Dr. Maurice Ernest, of 93 Cromwell Road, 
London, is an unorthodox medical man who has given more 
th to, and thanks to his large practice gained more ex- 
peri in, the treatment of Everyday Chronic Maladies than 
iny living authority. His book will show you how Systematic 
freatment can cure almost any Chronic Ailment. Thousands 
of Chronic Sufferers have benefited by it 

Buy EVERYDAY CHRONIC MALADIES at the nearest | 
bookstall, or send at once 1/€ (Postal Order or Stamps) to the 
Publishers, K, Adam & Co., 17 Glendower Place, London, S.W.7, 
and the book will arrive, post free, by return 


WONDERFUL NEW 


RUPTURE 


FAMOUS SURGICAL APPLIANCE 
MAKER'S GREAT INVENTION. 


Most interesting and instructive reports of a strikingly won- 
derful invention for the immediate relief and cure of Rupture 
have recently appeared in the Press. The Inventor, it now 
transpires, is the famous London Surgical Appliance Maker, 
Mr. D. M. Cooper, and sufferers from this terrible, distressing 
and highly dangerous complaint are daily consulting him in 
their hundreds both personally and by post. Owing to the 
tremendous interest aroused, Mr. Cooper is probably the busiest 
man in London to-day, but despite this fact, he is always glad 
to advise and help sufferers who write to him. 

This new Appliance, which is sent on approval, is the won 
derful ‘* Mecca Rupture Lock,” designed on entirely novel and 
secret lines, and already hundreds of grateful sufferers have 
written to thank the Inventor for the relief it has given ther 
from pain and discomfort It is, therefore, not surprising to 
earn that Mr.-Cooper’s large staff of expert workers is kept 
busy night and day to meet the enormous demand for the 

ew Appliance, and he himself has been simply overwhelmed 
with congratulatory letters upon his great discovery. 

\ striking feature of the new “‘ Mecca Rupture Lock"’ is 
that it holds the ruptured part in position with a velvet-like 

mpression, and gives instant relief owing to its remarkable 
ompensatory pressure. So ingeniously is it designed and 
cient tically made that it becomes almost, as it were, a part of 
t body itself, and can be worn without even its presence 
being realised. ‘There is no doubt that Mr. Cooper's Invention 
marks a new era in the ific and successful treatment and 

lighly dangerous conditi 
te that Mr. D. M. Coopers 
rn, London, E.C 1 (next door 
uiries should be addressed. Mr. 
can be seen personally every day (except Saturd: 
{Sanalak, Ltd.} 


s is (Dept. 556), 124 H 
nage's), to which ali 
rom 11 to 1 and from 2 to 4. 


Summer Outdoor Shoes 
| May—and the out-o'-doors is calling per- 
: | sistently. And as you respond to that call 
CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES you will find what a difference is made to your 
ample free from ‘ > 
M. SMITH & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Kidderminster. enjoyment by being thoroughly well shod. 
Bores 23 and Bet ( sta and Stove 
DO YOUR FALSE TEETH 
leel loose or drop in your mouth? DENTOFAX, the New or e S 
Dental Discovery, fixes false teeth firmly in your mouth 
them; it makes the teeth per 6 
tecly comfortable, that wretched loose feeling goes rth 
DENTOFAX is pure, harmless, pleasant; sweetens the De LOQUES 
breath, hardens the gums. A boon to all with false 
teeth A lady writes: * Thanks to DENTOFAX my false . “Direct from Scotiand’ 
are now firmand comfortable. It is splendid.” A 
+o BOX gives “tooth comfort for weeks. Post free vive the ac > of nfort all the time of wear, for 
from DENTOFAX lant give the acme of comiort a I 
f AX CO. (Dept. 40), 219 High Rd., Hford they are built to give full support to instep and ankle, 
y : Cl Py | and every model is perfectly finished in every detail. 
oster Clark's i D. NORWELL & SON, 
i Perth Scothand. 
Best Substitute for Meat. | Specia ist g lewearing 
t tw 
Satisfaction is guaranteed 
| or your money re 
} funded in full. 
| Write Now for 


Send now for 1918 CATALOCUE, post free. 
Patent Hem Curtains, 
Makers’ Prices. uy iow the stock 
“WRITE "NOW for’ the Catalogue. 
S. PEACH & SONS 120 THe Looms NOTTINGHAM 


The ‘ Argyle.’ New Footwear 


rom Catalogue. 
Orders sent post free in Britain ; 
| foreign postage extra ® 
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LOOK ror rue FREE CIFT of RECIPES ww tris macazine 


THE MOST TASTY, NOURISHING, and DELICIOUS 
BREAKFAST,LUNCH, & SUPPER DISH 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


NOT 
A SUBSTITUTE 


MEATLESS MEALS 
~~ THE REAL EGG ITSELF 


IF CANNOT PROCURE, send P.0.2 THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS c° BIRMINGHAM 


LOOK FOR LEAFLET OF RECIPES 
IN THIS MAGAZINE 


NOBLES 


Economy is the keynote of Noble's in 
dress and all household requirements. 
By purchasing from this old-estab- 
lished and reliable house you obtain 
your goods at Manufacturers’ prices. 


NEW COAT 
FROCK 


Model F 3413 


s at front and 
ick (as sketch). 
New pockets and 
sailor collar, stitched 
A useful 
garment for in or out 
of-door wear. 
Stock sizes to 


Sk rt 

Bust. Waist. Length 
34 2G vee 34°30 
3 


20 39 
3 2 


35 ... 2 +. 39-40 
Price 35/6; or made 
specially to measure 


tor 39 6. 
Patterns Free. 


WALKING 
SKIRT 


Model F 3440 


10/11 


A Smart, Tailor-Built, Walk- 
ing Skirt, made } 


epherd’s Ch 


in Black-and- 
k. Cut 


it 1 t lengt 
Price 10 11. 
Patt-rns bre 


Noble's Dress Materials by 
the Yard. 
Any Length Cat at Wholesale Prices. 
All the leading shades for the season in Pop 
lins, atings, Suitings, 
Botany Cords, Mohairs, Florentines, Armures, 
Satin Cloths, Eoliennes, Artificial Silk Fabrics, 


Gaberdines, 


Cream Dress Fabric, Tweeds, mespu Covert C 
Cloths, Black and Coloured Silks, Black Dress F: 
sured Velvet Cottons, Cotton Crépe Chir 
Printed Voiles, Black-and-White Checks, Colou 
trocades and Hair Cords, Organdi Muslins, Wove 


Nurse Cloths, Duro Fabrics, Delainettes, Dr 
Special Coat Cloths for next Season at | 
Winter Coat length NOW. It will pay you to do 


until next Winter, when you can have it ma 


so and keep ut over 

le up in the prevailing sty!e. 

Splendid Selection of Patterns sent post free on application. 
‘lease state class of maternal requued w n writing 


JOHN NOBLE Ltd., 116 Brook St. Mills, Marchester. 
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can be made 
THE HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND 

SISO 1S EG 
TRY “EGALL” PU 
35/6 
] This Model | 
> \ vi with 
| | Doatings, Rainproo! 
s, Bla k and Col 
zhams, Zephyrs 
L. | 
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SEND THIS MAGAZINE TO THE TROOPS 


The Editor’s Announcement Page 


SII. I. ITI SII ST ST SI RISD 


THE INCREASE IN PRICE 


Ir is with the greatest reluctance that 
re again announce the increase in iy? 
Judge Henry Neil has come to 
the price of THe Quiver. This im- 

= Great Britain to advocate “ Pensions 
for Mothers.” Just what he means 
and what he proposes is explained in 
a luminous article. 


5 


NOY, 


Pensions for Mothers 


mediate step is forced upon us by 
serious increases of cost all round; 
but—apart from costs—the situation 
is unprecedented, with paper daily 
becoming more and more scarce. | 
frankly ask the forbearance and sup- 
port of readers during these critical My June number will also contain 
times. Especially when the output @ fine poem by Mr. John Oxenham, 
is restricted will readers help by lend- entitled “Time’s Altars”; “ When 


Poem by John Oxenham 


A 


ing the magazine to their friends— Were Throng ‘ What I Mean to Do 5 

4 and afterwards passing on to the when Peace Comes, by a Canadian ; > 
wounded or the ps at the front? and_a full measure of good stories, > 
including ‘Cannon’s Fleet,” by 2 
the Jennette Lee ; “ An Optical Illusion,” 
by Alice G. Steele; “The Colony 

All eyes are turned with painful of the Hunted,” by H. Mortimer ) 


intensity to the Front. My next 
month's issue will contain the 


Batten; “Love by Lamplight,” -by 


A. 


DA 


Eva Bretherton, ete. 
impressions of a trained journalist ks) 
who has just visited the scenes of {) 
the recent huge battles. ‘ What 2) 
the Front is Really Like,” by H. J. — > 

Shepstone, will be fully illustrated. 


[For Contents of this Number see over. 


Regis teres i at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


All MSS. ss ubmeitt ed to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E,.C.4.' The 'E litor can accept no respon sibility for MSS 
Issued Monthly Subscript ton Prue, post free, 148. per annum, 


Add 


q “YWHE N you want the finest NAINSOOKS, durable 
LONGCLOTHS and MADAPOLAMS, 
% the very bests FLANNELETTES, SHEETINGS, 
% made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


Mk for and get 


Y, HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


% Awarded the Certipicace cf she Incorporated institute of Hygiene. HMORROCKSES, London and Mancheste 

MA WAN VAAN, WAN WAN AN 
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THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM.'\“ 


New Serial Story. 
Chapters I-IV. 


By H. A. VACHELL. 
Illustvated by Harold 


“A Sunnier Earth for Children”: 
Plans for Saving Child Life. 


My 
By Lorp 


Ruonppa. Illustrated from Photographs 
Persuaded. A Story of Martha Jane and 


her Intervention. By ORM» 
Illustvated by Gunning King 


AGNUS. 
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Proof Positive! 


The Paton ticket on each skein 
proves positively that you've bought 
the best wool possible. Snug, warm, 
and elastic, it is yet durable and 
strong. It washes beautifully and 
is ideal for every soldier “* comfort.” 


PATONS 


CALLOAL 
KNITTING WOOLS 


Order your supplies at once, as the 
quantity for civilian use is now restricted. 
4 Knitting Book of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
‘ . Comforts for 14d. in stamps. 


PATON'S, Alloa, Scotland; 


ldersgate Street, London, 
1, and 


Newton Street, Manchester. 


NEGLECT 


Keep a bottle of 


YOUR HAIR 


YOU WILL LOSE IT— 


“KOKO” handy, use it 


night and morning; you will be really 
astonished at the improvement shown 
atter fourteen days’ regular treatment. 


Cleanves and Refreshes the Scalp, 


Feeds the Sair Follicles, 
S'rengthens Thia and Weak Hair, 
and produces Thick, Luxuriant, 


JOHN BONDS, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


Marks cleanly and never runs. 


Sold at all Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d. & 1/-. 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred). 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


WEVER RUNS 


HarBuTT's ASTICINE 


FOR HOME 


Linc: 


a all 
fancy dealers 4 


PLASTICINE BATHAMPTON BATH=LONDON 34 LUDGATE HILL EC 4 


&V 


KOKO 


TRIAL 
OFFER! 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES 
THE HOLDER TO A 
4/6 TRIAL BOTTLE OF KOKO 
ON TERMS AS STATED 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. 
CONTAINS NO DYE, OIL OR GREASE. 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING, REFRESHING, 

AND INVIGORATING TO THE SCALP. 


CIAL 


Anyo forwarding this Coupon 
and for ad. andl fiv 
to pay postay ickin 
recet i ely by 
Par Po er 1 
one reg f 
“KOKO r Hair r 
ot wh 1. pro 1 
ordere I Da 
the date s r 
will 1 
tor 


ai 


We 


Brilliant T. esses. 


“Thave used 
‘ Koko’ and 
only Koko’ 

for 


years, 


10 


PRICE— 


1-, 26 
and 46 


Per Bottle. 


free on receipt 
of price 


FULL-SIZE 
bott 


le of 


KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Lio, 


16 BEVIS MARKS, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


lend Depot (for Callers only 
ut Portland Street, W.1 


3 
3 and 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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IN ALL ITS 
FRESHNESS kindles ( 
the universal desire | 
to make home corres- 
pond with the season, and thatis 
why the demand for Hudson’s 
Soap is greater that ever at this ] __ 
time of the year, for there is 7 
nothing quite so good for spring [= 
cleaning as Hudson’s Soap. 
Hudson’s Soap makes linen as sweet a 
and fresh as spring flowers, gives new | ~\ 
life to old paint, makes floorboards 
and white table-tops white and spot- 
less. Hudson’s Soap means lighter 
—,,, work for longer days. - 
IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, 
eS Liverpool, West Bromwich & London 
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New Serial Story 


THE SOUL 
SAN YELLAM 


Ly 


HA Vache! 


Author or “ The Till’ “ Quinneys,” “ The 
Triumph of Tim,’ ete. 
CHAPTER | 
Mother and Son 
t Neth Annk | 
tere Chaypte ! last 
m the cottage hill which pre 
nts met appearance ot a 
mulu Part of the huareh man 
tto the nstructed e outside Nas been 
weds | tim 1 Weathel Into oa 
charn homogenett It \ embellished 
‘ 1) the a 
t ta brick tower de is hkel 
thre ll it eve ih 
i thre ave, and two 
tnd | th cl 2 thre 
) t low era Don, 
Provided w cha it nd ai ftir 
¢ Not to vate entran 
Opposite t 1 ( mcel 
ree-de puly venteenth-cen 
ow | wit tine hexavor 
the ort id tothe steps to 
an a mutil titteenth-century 
‘ Na pat can e every member 
Une col ( won 
There are large pew n nave and tran 
ul ned b the and farmer 
and mat mall pews which although the 
ats in the ureh poken of as “tree 
been ed habit lv b certain cot 
BETS. One of these pews in the nave wa 
as the Vellum pew Sunday aiter 
rain or shine, Susan Yellam= sat 


voit upright In her pew Her son, Aifred, 
at beside het Mother and son were nevel 
Culltyv of a response, or of looking 
hind them it line to contribute 
In copy to offertory plate. 
a stranger happ to be conducting the 
nial h We » | t to a sense Ol 
t to di hay emily haste, Mrs. 
Yel vor m t be heard, loud and 
| tt the proper pace \t the end 
f every prave her “Amen” came to be 
cepted, evi by th and thought 
as a vrace and benediction \lways 
wore decent bl ck. a he imme a woman 
Who had buried in the churchvard outside 
a 1 nd and three children. But her 
| t vould ve a touch of mauve 
ler clothes were tt the least part of a 
tremendot pel Children believed 
that went to bed in her black gown 
\ oO exuded from every pore of het 
ig tb] Boadicea was cast in just 
1 a s mould. She possessed, as 
will b presently, that British cock 
l ! hy lears u to forerg n¢ rs. 
Ha articular views upon religion, polities, 
ethic ind ericult ~he tended her own 
| admirabl vieWs constantly aired 
the benefit of her neighbours—had_ be 
Indurated OV use They had stood, 
a he informed all and sundry, the test of 
tim ind experienc The parson, M: 
Hamlin, observed of her that she was tem- 
peramenta hy incapable of detecting the 
detect ft eat) qualities She 
ported Squire and pa moan that thes 
aid or did, and, after the gracious lady vt 
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the manor, was the most respected woman 
in Nether-Applewhite. 

Upon a certain Sunday in June, 1914, 
Susan Yellam sat as usual in her pew. 
Across the aisle, higher up, sat the Squire’= 
servants, and behind them the parson’s 
three maids. Before the service began Mrs. 
Yellam noticed that one of the maids was 
a stranger and not country-bred. The girl 
flaunted no tinery, but the cut of her modest 
skirt and jacket proclaimed urban. 
Mrs. Yellam guessed that this was Mr. 
Hamlin’s new parlour-maid from Old 
Sarum. She might be described as pretty, 
but peaky’”’ and ‘‘spindling.’”? The Squire 
preached eugenics, in and out of season, 
and upon the subject of young females as 
potential mothers Mrs. Yellam saw eye to 
eye with that genial autocrat. However, 
she consoled herself with the reflection that 
Nether-Applewhite air and good plain food 
would accomplish a much-needed change 
She hoped that the girl would not smirk 
or giggle if old Captain Davenant read the 
lessons, an infallible test in propriety for 
strangers. And she wondered vaguely what 
Alfred would think of her. For a season 
Alfred had “walked out” with this vouny 
woman's predecessor, a bouncing, red 
cheeked lass of the village. Nothing had 
come of such perambulations. Alfred wa 
what the French term owe celihatatre 
endurct. And he was made extremely com 
fortable at home. But he had passed hi 
thirtieth year, and of late his mother had 
hinted discreetly that het larger 
than most, could accommodate three person 
--Gr more. 

Her thoughts were distracted from the 
new parlour maid by the arrival of the 
Squire and his party. <All eves in the 
church were concentrated upon the Squit 
only son, Lionel, who broucht with him h 
young wite, Joyce, the daughter of Mh 
Hamlin. Mrs. Yellam knew that 
been a tove-mate h, broucht to 


hi 


ThA 


opposition It was known, a 
that Master Lionel had left his re: iment, 
the Rifle Brigade, and was installed a. | 
sire’s land agent. Tongue had waeved 
freely concernin oldiet con 
petence tor uch po thot Bu Mh 
Yellam had firm taith in the lords of the 
soil. Master Lionel. in her Opinion, had 
done the real right thing, both in his choices 
ofa wite and of a callin Perhaps t 

the call of the land indeed ats re ¢ 


note than any other 
Mr. Hamlin and the choir filed in rt 


congrevation rose thre day of M 
Hamlin’s predecessor nobody budyved 
his comfortable seat when the parson bu-tled 
out of the vestry Mr. Hamlin had chanes 
all that. Hle put down billing and « 


in the oullers and thre 
mint 


tie king of pepper 


At tirst he was revare hostil 
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THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM 
lived and died in this cottage. Some might bosoms al] that is truly theirs. beginning, 
have lived longer—-so said the sanitary in- — of course, with their own children, 
spectors—if the Avon, 11 isiderate stream, \t this moment the squire of the parish, 
had never overilowed its | making Sir Geoffrey Pomfret. happened to he sur- 
an isk { and = its veying his domain as seen from his own 
arden. front door \nd he had less reason behind 
P She entered her house and walked into a pride in great possession than Susan 
D; rar used Upon a round Yellam, inasmuch as his broad actes were 
e neat it window Wa inh Immense an inheritance. kevery veectable and flower 
B Mrs. Ye » placed hei in the Yellam earden had been planted and 
book beside it, and turned to go into — tended by the proprictress. They were per- 
e kitchen, which served as a living-room lect in her eves because of this. She had 
‘ r hersell and he on Suddenly she precisely the Saye feeling abou Alfred, 
jused, went hack > the table, and opened he Son, whom he perceived leisurely 
e Bible. It had beloneed to Alfred ipproaching the comfortable home that she 
reat-grand/father Upon fly leaf were had made for him. 
many name nd date births, marriage She went indoors and busied he rself with 
i death Her eve lingered upon preparations for the most substantial meal 
\itred pame the week 
Alfred Habakkuk Yellam. born Novem- Alfred quickened his pace as he ap 
1g, IS proached the sm ill stable which he Id hi 
\lfred father had objects 1 to the name two serviceable horses and the van which 
ibakkuk. But Alfre ther had her plied regularly between Nether-Applewhite 
\ favourite broth had been so and Old Sarum. He, too. on entering the 
tened stable paused to survey his possessions, but 
s 1 hye k Yi it was fully not with the same complacency which might 
that Altred Ion She won have seen upon his mother’s fac 
What name 1 be fre | loved his h ses. and his roomy van 
iiked dearer to him than he woul. have 
\t the kit n do he found waitine a cared to admit, certainly as dear as the full 
Hebe ying a beet-steak pudding leneth Reynold portrait n the dining 
t done up t white napkin \lrs room ot Pomfret Court was to the Squire 
m e pudd n the child, Sir Cie ffrey and he knew that portrait 
1 it in t oven, alte emovine the and van must be sacrificed upon the altar of 
iw | necessity Sir Geoffrey needed twenty 
\\ er be vou wait for?” thousand pounds to reduce a crippling 
lebe grinned. Your childre love old mortoage \lfred, if he intended to keep 
‘ Mi Yellam took from a shelf a and imptove a good business. must advance 
! tthe h tf, and produced With the times to the rattle of a motor 
XP bul eve Hebe pened wide And, of late, wheneve; his mind had 
mouth. Mrs. Yellam | pped in the erappled with this insistent problem, he 
¢t Hebe iced Wal { the Wn had noticed that the Id Van creaked more 
Irs. Yellam,. | iIding the bott n her hand, tha usual, as if ) protest 
ds still roa minut watching — the \lfred fed his horses, patted their shining 
tive, diminishin fh e til it ws neck ind went into the cottage to “clean 
it Thi t ed and cor up Splashing mightily. he smelt the 
ated beneath a beef-and-kidne\ puddine Five minutes 
mer heat still held terwards Mrs. Yella said grace. Mother 
STN ring Vh and te In silence till the meal w 
Vasive us month wa near] Ver Phen Mrs. Yellam asked i 
ts highest \nd tout, red question 
ed n xtreth year \\ ime \lfer 1, o' the new 
t con t tthoueh in maid ove to Vic 
putt t Into word Broomtield 
lominat the beauty of Fanev! Whereve did she b 
: the 1 ‘ ! more im uch a finical name as that 
comm to all don’t know, Mother.” 
( \ belonein M Yellam continued in a slie] 
fundar tatoo opride ain Ve tone 
“SION ! esmen, denvine never w one to hold with queer an- 
thes ermen ive failed to C} than) onan It's silly too, to call 
nt t \\ men re ( Howe I ook it | 
: tive, eve imblest Pavey ! 
t traditio “T never do,” affirmed Alfred 
trie Tlie VFI rut no better than she 
ne ch the thy el h to the } ild t t thers Rose Muck- 


THE 


low- 

Alfred, having enjoyed “advantages,” did 
not use the dialect of Wiltshire, seldom 
heard now except from the elderly villagers 
\s become a carrier accustomed to pick hi- 
way through country lanes, he seldom 
argued with his mother, partly because he 
knew that her tongue was sharper than his, 
partly, also, because he travelled, mentally, 
ulong lines of less resistance. 


More like a 


On this occasion he said curtly: 

like Fancy.” 

“The name or the maid?” asked his 
mother quickly. 

“Both. The name seems to match the 
maid.” 

“Why, Alferd, whatever do know 
about her?” 

‘| brought her from Salisbury. A rare 
talker; she sat beside me, she did, and 


talked free and pleasant, as—as a 
sings.” 

His mother eved him sharply. Alfred, 
as a rule, disdained flowers of speech. She 
proceeded more warily : 

“Tf so be as you know all about her, let's 
hear what's to tell. I'll sav } 
haves herself in church.” 

This commendation 
tongue, as was intended. Very 
between immense mouthfuls of bread and 
cheese, he told an artless tale Fancy, it 
appeared, was the youngest daughter of a 
small farrier in Salisbury, and the first of 
three daughters to take service. Her father 
enjoved poor health. At this Mrs. Yellam 
-niffed. She held opinions, like the 
Squire, upon eugenics, Jf put to it, she 
might have admitted that 


W-health was 
apportioned by Providence to the less de 


throstle 


this, she pe 


Alfred’ 


leisurely, 


loosened 


strong 


erving. Dissenters, in her experienc 
suffered more from mysterious ailment 
than Church people. Draugchty, jerry-bui 


chapels were handicraft of Satan. Alfred 


continued Fancy had chosen countr 
place, becan-e she was none too strong and 
robust. 


Peaky spindlin’.” 


remarke 


Yellam Is her mother alive 

‘The pore soul gave up the ghost when 
Fanev was born 

That’- bad, Alfer 

Alfred | t answered chee 
fully 

Mich h ve hee ‘ \l ther 


She might have died 


‘ before Fanev wa 
born, and then there’d be 


1 one pret 
the les in Nether Apple to-d 
Gracious! She do seem to tind far 
with “ee wicked to ne 
but lay a pound rood butier, Viterd, 
that vou disrememibes Hamlin text 
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seem- 


‘You'd win that bet. Mother. ] 
yothered and moithered to death.” 

About this white-faced maid, Alferd: 
“About mv old van. About the | 


ut h 
I’m tar . Mother: get 1 


lrom vou, I reck \ ceraav, in Sal 
bury, | did take upon myself the very hat 
iul job of Jookin at a motor- bus. 

Mrs. Yellam sighed Fanev flew out 
her capacious mind 


What be us c ming 
don't know. 
make a guess. My s mavbe, 
ier, like his father and 


likely a 


to, Alferd! 
But I'm always on 


ranter Detor 


him; | not he'll want to sell tl 
motor-bus and buy a flvine-machine. W 
all march on and or 

“yh. dear! Oh, 

Mrs Yellam azved mourtl 
As a Christian soldier she bi 
in “marching on,” but 
plied leisurely procession, 
speed, She hated motors, | 
rushed by, 


ully at her s 
heved devoutly 
ch marching im. 
not exces 
ecause ther 
covering the oot pas 
dust or mud according to th 
had, 


engers wit 
season, 


too, an mchoate aversion to 


machinerv, because it minimised 
mocked at human. Jabour, which = she 
spected inordinate ly Machinery had arive 
able-bodied on oversea to return 
more. She had seen certain cunning hand 
erafts wither and die. For instance, how 
many thatchers were left Machinery, 
she believed, had rai 1 the cost of Jivir 
machinery the ubiquitous locomotive 
linked together  disastrously town 


country, filling the minds of maids wit 


what she called “flummery.” an 


1 covering 
their bodies with cheap tinery Machine: 
had vou probed he heart to its dept 
manutactured free thought, and evervt 
else that lured God-fearu persons trot 
the old wavs It was, indeed, hateful 
think of her Alfred driving a motor-"bu 
She la med Ve 
\lferd, don't the horse 
Val 
\lfred serat head, look he 
ishiv at his) mothe He understood 
very well, and ied 1 t her cut 
dried opinions, hing even he 
monition oi fe he had had g 
Cason to respe ire her st ' 
nm ‘ t | \ 
than 1 enerally 1 He 
That means losing rea busines 
Moths Folks want more ; more 
Sup} \ | Jett i! 


oy 


4 
= 


1 


wsiedl 


ma 


lour 
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t the new par 
restrained, clear, 


not ced 
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wn 
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She sighed again. He could see that she neighbours to pop in at unseasonable } 
Was profoundly affected. He went on very to borrow uncon-idetred trifles which th, 
slowly, thinking as he spoke : had no intention of returning 

“And there’s others. You rub it) well Nether-Applewhite) was revarded 
into me that this cottage ’d hold more than = Squire as a mode! village, delightfully 
a man and his mother. If bring the fashioned in appearance, but 
others here, | must think of them. Vd like to date by a judicious expenditure o 
to do handsomely by them as come after and money. Vhe passing traveller adn . 
us. Mother,” his voice trembled a little, the width of the main street which 
“it’s more to me than vou think for. but dered north and south, followine the 
the old van must go. Our folk won't stay ef the Avon. Some of the cottaces 
homealong. do a big business carry- been built the Ixteenth century 
lig people Instead ot parcels.” possibly, at an earlier date Some \ . 

Mrs. Yellam rose. as obviously modern, but not, on t 

“If you give me they others, Alferd, I'1] account, unpleasing to the more. criti 
put up with this wondersome change. God’ for harmon had been aimed. at 
wavs be our wavs, if we look humbly into — achieved. The hich not la not 
‘em. | did hear tell t’other day of a chante—was the curi thatching 
motor-heorse. Don't ‘ce carry me to my roots, some of them mirack 
yrave in one !,” craftsmanship. Phe tiny gardens. blaz 

Alfred solemnly ieassured her, and be with colour, because the lady of the m; 
yan to fill his pipe loved flowers and bestowed handsome pria 

As a rule he took a Sunday nap after each year, upon the 1 t <ucce 1 } 
dinner, whilst his mother was washing competitors. Stocks, red-hot pok: 
up. At three he would stroll along thi spur, polyanthus, peonis and dal 
village = street, combining business with caught the eve, which was lured ba 
pleasure, picking up gossip and booking the hunbler beauties of mignonett 
orders for the « Mine wee k. Later he me-not, love-1 ia 
might walk in the park with a companion, profusion of ro 
not always of the opposite sex. He liked Kew villagers were abroad, but Alt 
a wit-sharpening talk with a man, sensible,  Yellam bagged a ace of orders and ex- 
perhaps, that his own wits had not too changed banies 
sharp an edge to them. The women of th: men loafing near the main. bridve 
village were unanimous in pronouncing him = the Avon. Amonyst these happened 
a true Yellam. All the men of his family soldier, looking vi 
Were od to look on -toutly built fellow and white spat WETE n 
broad-sterned and broad-shoulde red, slow otf hiehly esteemed ino \pplewhite, ‘I 
Speec h and movement, slow, too, to wrath, partie ular pec 
patient under adversity and modest under hotorious poacher, and till 
prosperity, solid and stolid, kind to animal by the father ot the hamlet a l 
and children, and racy of the soil well, To-day 1h ec: 

Upon this particular Sunday, Alfred took mely, turning a bold, zed tac 
the high-road earlier than usual. Fate, I] beholder ar ke civilly to A 
rather than inelination, directed his tep end inquired atte ther 
towards the Vicarage. For the moment h just come trom tnd wit I re 
van and a pair of horses filled his mind and va entertains an pyre 
Back of these lav a pleasant wish to pa audience with Eastern tale preed Like 
the time of day with Fancy Broomtield breezes that blow trom ¢ le ' 
No doubt ~ hie Wa fecling ick Altred listened to 

He wondered what he would have to ay t ma 1\ e 4 

upon the ubject) of motor-"buses. a mild jest 

livined in her a vein of entiment, which “You were a rare t tter tl 

appealed tw him the more tronely becau Coats, Hart | t l Lieve 

it was absent in. the red-cheeked, bouncing live to wea en ‘ 

girl whom he had considered, temporarily, Bucoli tod 

asa future wite From her he had « aped Harry laughed a ; ay the othe 

thank the Lord! You ma come t Altre rel 

\ltred reach 1 the Villave minute what hear tell 

It was a source of pride to his mother and “And whatever 1 t that be, H 

himself that their cottage wa ated “War, Alfred : ich as vou 

Such isolation carried with certain never dreamed ot 

distinction, an unity. from derisive **'W hat a tale! 

comment upon the Meondas and Var UrVveve thre up critically 

the shrill voices ot scolding wives. and thi 

howling of bahie Phe Yellam-’ cottag: He broke isty. barrack- 

alwavs melled vect | 
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en I was 


times a day, 
mid, orkard squad, 

olemniy 

to deny that wars may 
always a good fighter, 
peace.” 
ot the 


fred said 
ain t one 
you were 
\ are men 
said 
fancy soldier 
fred sald siviy: 


Vilham aint 


come, 
Harry, 
0’ 
one 


group, “I never 


riven a 
and off, 


vet tor 


out 


Hampshire 
who walked by Golly 
his girl.” 

fired this shot 
turned 
as he 


id 


Alfred walked on. 
the thought of 
, Indeed, had neve1 
nightmare. And the 
barrack-room ditty 
his brain. He 
he could. stick 
times ae day. 
the sergeant to 
big fists, which 
mere thought 
retlected com 
ailed rlori 
possibility 
blue ow 
Alfred mut 


ovel 


such a Wal 
of the 
ne 


ls and tune 


ed thr cells ol 
vuely whether 
discipline 
he up and 
earth with His 
ed them vi 
eadmil| Phe 
bly that England | 
between hit 


ouch 


aire ten 


ot 


1 
he 


a 
ate) 
parson. 
ause they know 
other thin 
Vic: 

Wwomal 
modulati 


S Of peace, out 


to worry about 

by the 
voice, He stood 
fluttered, like 


pantry window 


back 


the 


he heard a 
of the 
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heavy, 
smile. 
had a glimpse 
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tre quavering 
Country 
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had | 


to themselve Fancy cen 
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new place and 
mention het 
talked or the 


He did not 
but he 
d his household with 
the incisive ot one who oie What 
he said was rin Most maidservants 
approach a new place with justitiable ap pre 


its master, 
bouncing 
Parson al 
tones 


reassu 


hensions concerning the mistress. In this 
case there was no mistress. Possibly dis- 
igrecable fellow-servants may arouse even 


forebodings. 
the keys ot 


livelier 
holds 
hands. 


cook 


A cook, for example, 
heaven and hell in her 
Fancy had envisaged an immens 
with a great red face, and a liver 
swollen to atiabiliar disproportions. She 
was pleased to learn that the autocrat of 
the parson’s kitchen was not much larger 
than hen and consistently amiable. 
‘Parson preaches against sour faces,” said 
Alfred. “No yapping and snarling in his 
house. From your looks, you ain’t one to 
slummicking in after hours with a 
tale about being took all over quee: 
out walking.” 
' no,” affirmed Fancy. 
Alfred digested this silence. 
had already told) him = much 
jamily she had not mentioned 
Presently Alfred 


said abruptly: 
you 


come 
silly 
when 

‘My 
Fancy 
about her 
others 


but 


got a man in 


young 


Fancy laughed for the first time, a silvery 
trickle of laughter. 
Why should y 
Yellam?” 
. It 
Well, I 
weet 


ou think I have, Mr 


likely 
ot 


to me 
am fond 
anything.” 


seems 
He’s too 


one boy. 
for 


I'd like you to meet him. Maybe 
show vou his photograph one fine day 


t's in my trunk He’s a sailor bov, and 
at sea 
“Ah! At sea, is he? Mv mother savs 
that woman is silly to marry a= sailor 
\\ Because if you love him he is 
' s at sea, and if vou hate him he bide 
Fancy laughed again 
Then mv boy, after he marries, will be 
alwa at sea. How miserable for his 
Wite 
It is a fair warning 
“For me, Mr. Yellam?’’ 
‘[ mean if vou marry your sailor bov.” 
Sut | can’t marry mv own dear brother.” 
And then Alfred laughed Homerically 
Soon afterwards he left her and a modest 
t the Vicarage She him 
demurely, asking how much she owed him 
Alfred was tempted to demand a kiss 
payment, but a glance at a vireinal face 
restrained him HH said, “One shilling 
e, Miss,” and she slipped the coin into 
nple palm, a ! It’s a new one. 
t | t A fred in 
leed in no ecul ) on this point, but 
1 he-fo | elf alone he examined 


“T's One—Two—ten times a day, : 
Ar got it, 
ON 
Ae | 
Yd 
us Sa 
rhe 
schoo] So 
tered to hims 
hey talk 
) better. pore 
\ carrie) 
\pproacl 
\lfred Ss! ed 
‘Tis she, the pretty dear! Ei and 
ngs just like a throstle.” 
Possibly Alfred Yell: 
of unshed tears when t 
@himin his van. And h 
' 
Rut ) nt note of d 
Wand ain beneath het 
Ppy at home When i took a place in 
Irv, the time] Cathedral 
mw her po frequently A 
> moved far r from S burv she was 
! t paratio tron 
Ffather ine toc! i ct that he wa 
ng th. 1 therefore in fortune, 
m net) Alfred won het 
nf er ‘ on al ) t lye 
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the loose change in his pocket, and picking 
out a vew shilling, transferred it to another 
pocket, wondering furtively if he were 
making a fool of himself. He whistled gaily 
2s he drove on, 

Fancy was shown to a smal! room, which 
pleased her immensely, because no othe 
maid shared it with her. From a case- 
mented window she could see the park of 
Pomfret Court, with its clumps of fine trees 
and its herds of dappled deer. She felt that 
she would be happy in such a quict place. 
The 1com was very simply but comfortably 
furnished, spotlessly clean and fresh. She 
admired the wallpaper, white, with small 
sprigs of pink roses on it. What a lucky 
girl to have such a nice room! And, ap- 
proaching the Vicarage, she had fallen <n 
Jove with the many-gabled house standing 
amongst beeches, a warm-looking house of 
time-mellowed brick, built substantially, 
happily situated below the church and just 
above the village. As she was unpacking, 
the housemaid, Molly, brought her a cup ot 
tea. Being her first day, Fancy was not 
expected to wait at dinner, but Molly told 
her that after dinner she would be sent for, 
and that she might expect a five-minute chat 
with her master, 

“Ts he masterful? * she asked. 

Molly nodded, adding confidentially: 

“Such a_ pair of never was. 
Gimlets! It ain’t no fun lving to him, and 
no use either. He can look bang through a 
pore girl and tell her what she’s had fo 
dinner.” 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Fancy. 

“Pon't you worry! ’Tis an easy place. 
No SHE poking and prying about. Only 
we have to be good girls here, and then 
we're happy.” 

*{ do hope IT shall be happy,” said Fancy, 
adding hastily, “I look such a fright when 
atn’t.” 

After dinner she was duly sent for, and 
found the parson walking up and down his 
study. He regarded her austerely, bidding 
her welcome to his house. Faney noticed at 
once the keenness of his glance and the 
still more penetrating quality of his voice. 
First impressions count enormously with 
sensitive creatures, and young women. in 
Fancy’s station of life are not much con 
cerned with shades and gradations. To 
most of them men are anyvels or devils, 
black or white. Faney encountered 
what she called “devils” in Salisbury. rough 
fellows with Rabelaisian jest. uwpon their 
thick lips. From such she shrank in 
stinctively Happily for her she had met 
the other sort in and out of the Cathedral 
Close. Instantly she acclaimed Mr. Hamlin 
as angel, a rather terrible angel, such as 
she imagined Saint Michael to be, pitiless 
to the wicked, smiting them hip and thigh 
with a flaming sword. Her second impre: 
-ion, not quite so vivid, was more aereeable 


eves as 


5 


The parson’: clothes were shabby, and his 
study, which, indeed, reflected truthfully the 
man’s personality, prescnted a somewhat 
bleak aspect. It looked a workshop rather 
than a comfortable room. The coco-nut 
matting was worn; plain deal shelves held 
innumerable cheaply bound books; pam 
phlets were piled upon the floor; the chairs, 
with one exception, were not upholstered 
She blushed a little as the thought came to 
her that she, the new parlour-maid, not yet 
in working kit, was the smartest abject in 
her master’s room, 

Mr. Hamlin asked her a few questions, 
Fancy had good references: she was a 
Churchwoman; she had been confirmed by 
Sarum himself. She belonged to the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. Did she like her work? 
Yes. Mr. Hamlin smiled. For a moment 
Saint Michael vanished and a less terrifying 
personage stood in his place 

*“T like my work,’’ said the parson in. 
cisively. “That is a vital matter. Perhaps 
it is the most vital matter in the world 
Fach of us has his or her work, and if we 
do it gladly it is well with us. You don't 
look very 

“I'm much stronger than T look, sir.” 

Her soft, deprecating voice broucht an- 


other smile to the parson’s lips. He said 
abruptly: 
“Good! Women need all their streagth 


Your work her 
yourself when- 
and so vou will 


and reserves of strength. 
will not be too hard. spare 
ever you reasonably can, 


serve me and yourself the better. Good 
night.” 

Fancy went away, slightly awed, but 
feeling much more comfortable. Betor 


going to bed she wrote a short letter to ke: 
father, telling him that she liked her place 
She added a postscript, “Mr. Yellam, th 
carrier, was ever so kind to me.” 

She slept well in a comfortable bed 


| 
She came to Nether-Applewhiie on 


Thursday. On the following Sunday, 

Alfred Yellam had forescen, she was feell! 
homesick, because she had never failed t 
see her own people on that day. After 


luncheon, to hearten herself wp, she san 
hymns in the pantry ; 
Her face brightened when she_ perceives 
Alfred at the door of the pantry A fre 
asking her how she fared, a d learning that 
the other maids were “out,” he said, 
businesslike tones: 
Any orders for t 
Fancv smiled demure, She vas alon 
in the house. The parson had a Chilaret 
Service at three She e@uessed that, as 
iule, carriers did not call for orders at sul 
eu hout 


he ( ried 


‘Not as T know of, Mi Yellam Do vo 
venerally call for orders on Sunday afte! 
noon? 

By this time ~he had been informed 0 


Alfred's perambulation with her predece 


} 
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sor, It might be an honoured custom in 
Nether-Applewhite for the carrier to walk 
out with the Vicarage parlour-maid. Alfred 
gave a guffaw. 
| “Well, no; I took a notion to drop in, 
casual-like, to pass the time of day.” 
“What would the Vicar say to that: ” 
“Parson ain't the fearsome man you take 
him to be. A very human gentleman, al- 
ways welcome in our house. And T make 
hold to tell you that I’m heartily welcome 
in his.” 
“Tf that is so,” said Fancy 
“won't you sit down, Mr. Yellam: 
She indicated a chair into which Alfred 
humped massively, with the air of one not 
to be budged from an 
impregnable position 
Fancy was getting 
ready some dainty tea- 
thines, 
“Expecting 
pany, Miss? ”’ 
“Yes. Mr. 
Pomfret and 
Pomfret. A ni 
Master’s orders.”’ 
Alfred nodded. Te 
ved Fancy with ever- 
increasing approval. 
\ black gown, with 
snowy apron, bib, and 
cap, became her ad- 
mirably. Beneath the 
cap her soft brown 
hair lay shining 
npples; the bib lent 
extra fullness to a too 
thin bosom; her big 
hazel eyes sparkled 
with animation: hey 
cheeks had a 
tinge of pink in them 
\lfred contrasted her 
iicate features with 
the exuberant comeli 
ness of the late pal 
our - maid, Charm 
Was not a word very 
aistinctly defined in 
MS vocabularv. But 


he became conse 1OUS 


ot 


politely, 


com- 


Lione! 
Mrs 


ce tea 


paic 


Fancy’s charm, al- 
‘though he would have 


: called it by another 
name. Certainly 


ne she was sweetly pretty, 
a rose-leaf which a rough wind might 
low away. More than aught else, too, he 
-~ struck by her little hands, which moved 
— and swiitly. He made sure that she 
as a good needle-woman Such hands 
could make light pastry. Al! this pleased 
Fancy prattled on about 
he expected, telling Alfred what 
ready, but he listened in silence, 
Puvated by her voice. She cut dexter 
ously some thin slices of brown bread 


and 


‘* She thanked him demurely, asking 
how much she owed him.’’—p. 563. 


butter, as she spoke of the love-match be- 
tween Squire’s son and parson’s daughter. 

“I’m looking forward to waiting on them,” 
she declared. 

“Yes—a very handsome, notable couple. 
Squire ‘ll be a granfer before he knows 
where he is.” 

“What things you do say, Mr. Yellam!” 


- 
ANE 


Arawn by 
Harvld Conniny. 


“Ah-h-h! In my common way, 1 say 
what | think, never meaning offence, pai 
ticularly to young maids; but ‘tts a fact. 
Sir Geoffrey is fair aching for grandchildren, 
the more the merrier. ’Twould be terrible 
if his house and lands passed to some measly 
next of kin. But, there, we won't think of 
that:”’ 

‘No. Not vet, at any rate 

Alfred felt reproved but not disconcerted 
It might be politic to change the talk ‘o 
motor-‘buses, so he said abruptly: 

“T'm in a fair sweat, Miss Fancy.” 


| 
} 
Be 
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of water?” 

“Figure of speech, Miss. It’s like this, it 
you'll excuse me talking of my own affairs.” 

“Why, I like that. It’s so—so friendly 
of you, Mr. Yellam.” 

“[’m standing betwixt the devil and the 
deep sea.” 

“Well, I never! ” 

He gazed so earnestly at Fancy that she 
wondered if she were the deep sea, and that 
the devil was an allusion to the late parlour- 
maid. Alfred continued: 

“The world, Miss, goes round and round 
for true lovers, but it don’t stand still for 
anybody, leastways not for carriers. We 
must push along with the times, eh?” 

He glanced at her anxiously. She was 
quick to perceive that he wanted counsel 
and much flattered thereby. She eyed him 
as keenly as he, just now, had eyed her. 
Being:so frail and attenuated herself, his 
massive form and square head attracted 
her strangely. She admired his big chin 
and too heavy nose. And her eyes lingered 
with appreciation upon the bulging biceps 
and deltoids showing strongly beneath his 
thin summer jacket. What a sad pity that 
her dear father had not been cast in such 
a mould! To his anxious question she re- 
plied with a little bob of her head. 

“My father and granfer were carriers be- 
fore me. Van and horses was good enough 
for them. And good enough for me, too. 
It tears me to scrap ‘em.” 

“Scrap them?” 

“Ave. When you go back home, how'd 
it suit you to ride in a motor-’bus?”’ 

“Tt would be grand,” said Fancy. 

Alfred rubbed his hands; his red face 
heamed. 

“Dang me if that don’t put the lid on it.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Yellam? ” 

“T was half hoping you’d say what you 
did. Yes, it would be grand. A nice ‘bus 
—red and valler—’d make the neighbours 
vap a bit. Do you know what they call my 
old van?” 

“Tt’s a nice comfortable van.” 

“So 'tis. But would-be funny folks call 
it ‘Flash o’ Lightnin’.’ ” 

Fancy laughed. Alfred decided that it 
was a treat to hear her laugh. 

“Are you angry with me for laughing?” 

“No, no! A laugh like yours warms the 
cockles of my heart. Laugh away, Miss. 
All the same, there’s a meaning in what 
neighbours say. I do move slow, when I’ve 
a lead. And in winter-time, when roads are 
heavy, I just crawl along. You're right. 
A motor-’bus 7s grand. And I can pay cash 
for one, I can.” 

He spoke with pride, opening his large 
hands. Fancy, having finished cutting the 
bread and butter, sat down opposite to 
Alfred. With some difficulty he mastered 
the impulse to invite this bird-like creature 


“Mercy me! Shall I fetch you a glass 


to perch on his knee. Her air of aloofness 
both pleased and exasperated him. She sat 
very still, with her hands folded upon her 
lap, just as good girls sat in church. Alfred 
talked with gusto about motor-’buses, 

“Can you drive a motor?” asked Fancy, 
when he paused to mop his forehead with a 
huge red bandana. 

“No, Miss. But if I say it as shouldn't, 
I can do most anything when [ try. They’l| 
teach me in Salisbury—free, gratis, and for 
nothing, if I buy the ‘bus.” 

“T do hope you'll be careful, Mr. Yellam.” 

Alfred was delighted at this mark of 
solicitude. For the moment nothing more 
was to be said. He searched his mind for 
another suitable topic of conversation. Al- 
ready he had decided to ask Fancy to walk 
out with him, but he feared a rebuff. It 
was “‘up’’ to him to show her his paces. 
Any premature love-making might be dis- 
astrous. Nevertheless it behoved him t 
waste no time in making himself agree- 
able. Half a dozen likely young fellows 
would be fluttering about Fancv before the 
week was out. First come, first served. He 
essayed a fresh flight : 

“Coming through the village, Miss, I met 
a soldier— No Account Harry’ we used to 
call him. Back from the Indies, and spruced 
up wonderful.” 

Fancy exhibited lively interest. 

“A soldier, Mr. Yellam! like 
soldiers, because-—because * Her voice 
melted on a silence: her cheeks showed a 
deeper pink. 

“Do tell, Miss. Why do you like— 
soldiers? ” 

“You'll think me such a silly.” 

“Not me. I'm no mumbudecetter. What 
you tell me I'll keep to myself.” 

Her eves dwelt steadily on his. In a 
lower voice she asked: 

“T)> you believe in fortune-telling, Mr 
Yellam?” 

con't know as I do. 
as I don’t.” 

“T do. And—maybe the Vicar wouldn't 
like this—I can tell fortunes myself with 
cards.” 

“Well, I never! ” 

“Yes. About three months ago a lady 
came to Salisbury and lodged near us. She 
told fortunes with cards; she taught me 
She didn’t do it for money. Now, if you 
laugh, I'll never forgive vou.” 

Alfred became portentously solemn. 

“The lady told me that I should marry 4 
soldier.” 

Alfred looked perturbed, but his shrewd 
sense sustained him. 

“Tid she? Likely as not she'd seen you 
walking out with one.” = 

“T have never walked out with a soldier. 

Alfred looked unhappy He thought 
the well-set-up Hichiander. beh 
Fancy hanging on his 


But I don't know 


arm, gazing upwar 
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devil-may-care face, 


listen- 
tales of the Orient. Jealousy 
His dejection deepened when 


into a bronzed, 
ing to strange 
ravaged him. 


he discovered that his tongue had Jost the 
trick of speech, He yearned to speak 
lightly and facetiously about soldiers. But 


ne could think of nothin 
“Soldiers are soldiers. 
Fancy read him easily. Her father dis- 
trusted soldiers, who loved and ran away. 
He had warned her ayainst their beguile- 
ments. But Fancy had read English _his- 
tory, more intelligently than most girls of 
similar upbringing. She knew what soldiers 
had done for England. Also, she had an eye 
fora bit of colour. Soldiers appealed to her 
imagination. She put sailors first, the jolly 
tars. Tommy came next, with his swagger 
cane, his jaunty walk, and his cap cocked 
on one side, showing a “quiff ” beneath, 
“Why do men, like you, Mr, Yellam, 
despise soldiers? ” 
Alfred wriggled, impaled upon this barbed 
hook. He had wit enough to realise that 
serious issues impended. He might easily 
offend Fancy. And no answer rose pat to 
his tongue. Why did he ? 
- was too honest to deny 
he did despise soldiers. 


is better than this: 


despise soldiers? 
the indictment. 


He answered 


“There are soldiers and soldiers. ’Tis 
ber truth, Miss, that the best men in these 


arts don’t enlist. The pay is bad, and the 
work hard. The wrong ’uns take the shil- 
ing only when they're driven to it. It 
may be different in Salisbury.” 


“T don't know that it is. I can understand 
why men like Mr. Yellam, don’t enlist. 
Why But that doesn’t change 


you, 
should you: 


ny feelings about soldiers. Whatever they 
nay have been, whatever they are, I think 
of this: at any moment, with their hard 
work, with their poor pay, they mav .be 
called upon to ceive the ir lives tol us.” 
Her soft voice faltered. Perhaps Alfred 
Was already in love. He mav have been. 
When her voice failed, and he beheld her 
tor th» first time as a woman of sensibilities, 
ender for others, pleading for the less for- 
mate, all that was best in him leaped into 
einy. Nothing but his disabilitv. to find 
words for his thoughts prevented him from 
wowing his feeling He realised instantly 
that here sat the girl for him, the wife 


wanted. His experiments 


in courtship, 
vou could term it that, « 


ontirmed his con- 


viction that he had remained single so long 
‘imply because Fancy was waiting for him. 
She Was absolutely right because the others 
had keen so absolutely wrong. 

‘That's true,” he heard himself saving 
Fancy went on in a livelier tone 

“Have you read Kipling, Mr. Yellam 

“Lt seem to have heard tell of Mr. Rud 
yard Kipling in the newspapers.” 

“T want to tell you what he said about 
soldiers.” She quoted slowly: 


SUSAN 


YELLAM 


Tommy this, and 
Tommy—go away 
But its—Thank you, Mr. 

band begins to play.” 


“It's Tommy that, and 


Atkins, when the 


Alfred was visibly impressed. He re- 
called the Highlander’s words about the 
war, such a war as he had never dreamed 


of. What if the band did begin to play? 
More, it surprised him that Fancy should 
quote Kipling. Obviously, she had _ en- 
joyed educaticnal advantages denied to him. 


She spoke like the quality. He began to 
measure the distance between them, con- 
scious of shrinkage in himself. To gain 
time he repeated her last words: 

“When the band begins to play!’ ‘No 
Account Harry’ spoke of that, yes, he did. 


But war is for kings and potentates, not for 
us. As I came along the river, I says to 
myself: * We have peace here, glory be to 
our noble Fleet!’ It gives me a mort of 
comfort thinking of our ” mighty ships. And 
I remembered what parson said not so long 
ago. ‘You working men,’ he says, ‘are the 


backbone of England.’ And, by Golly! I 
stiffened myself accordingly.” 

Fancy smiled, and said no more. She 
glanced at the pantry clock. Alfred rose. 


His face was redder than usual, 
out his hand. 
reflect that 


as he held 
It consoled him mightily 
“No Account Harry,” by virtuc 
or vice of an unsavoury record, would 
hardly dare to stick his tip-tilted nose into 
the Vicarage. 

“So long, Miss Fancy. 


10 


Would it be called 


presumption if I made so bold as to ask 
you to take the air with me next Sunday? 
Tis wonderful pretty in the park, and I'd 
like to show you the fat bullocks.” 

Kancy blushed, for he was squeezing he 
emall hand. 

‘| should like it very much,” she replied 
simply. 

Alfred asked for no more, wise man! He 
had squeezed her hand, and she had not 
resented it, although her slim fingers lay 
calm and cool within his ardent clasp. Shi 
accompanied him to the back door. In the 


lapel of his jacket Alfred sported one of his 
mother’s roses. He presented it to Fancy 
in sifence—and fled. As he passed into the 
park, intending to map out a_pilgrimag: 


for the following Sunday, he thought com 
placently : 

“Vm a forcible man. Neighbours say 
that, and ’tis so. She’s a dinky maid, bless 
her 


With eager 


strides he mounted the gentle 
slope of the 


long escarpment between Pom- 


fret Vicarage and Pomfret Court, keeping 
to the right of the main drive. The path 
he followed meandered through a_planta- 
tion. Suddenly he caught a glimpse of a 
pair of lovers strolling arm in crook, with 
love in their eves and laughter on their lips. 
He recognised Lionel Pomfret and his bride 
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Alfred plunged into the hazels and let them 
pass. When the coast was cleat he took 
the path again, skirting the Court and the 
Home Farm, and ultimately debouchiny 
upon the downs. Warmed by his walk, he 
removed his hat and fanned himself with it. 
Then he sat down and let his eyes wander 
across the landscape. 


How fair it was upon that midsummer 
atternoon ! 

A soft haze slightly ob-cured the water 
meadows. Through it he could see the 


Avon, a silvery riband. In the far distance 
the finest spire in the world soared into 
palely blueskies. The breeze trom the land 
had died down. Presently the breeze from 
the sea would stir, tremulously, the grasses 
at his feet. Sheep were grazing hard by. 
Some of them rested in the shade of the 
yews which fringed the top of the down. 
Immediately below him stretched the park. 
Under the clumps of beeches stood the 
fallow deer. Beyond were the Jawns of 
Pomfret Court, flanked by ancient elms and 
oaks horse-chestnuts. Between the 
masses of translucent foliage the facade of 
the house glowed faintly red as if the sun- 
beams penetrating the bricks during nearly 


four hundred years were radiating from 
them. 
All this to Alfred—and to how many 


others ?—was the outward and visible sign 
of peace—a peace sanctified by time and the 
labour of countless hands. ‘That such a 
peace could be imperilled passed the under- 
standing of wiser men than the carrier. 
Surely it would endure till the end, till 
eternity, 


kor ever and ever. Amen! 


CHAPTER Il 
Introducing Mrs. Muck‘ow 
USAN YELLAM rarely left het cottage, 


and, duting weekdays, was not too 
cordial to chance visitors. On Sun- 
day afternoon, however, she was at 
home to friends, and hospitably glad to offer 
them the best cup of tea in Nether-Apple- 
white, and some hot buttered toast which 
waited for nobody. If a too-nice stomach 
disdained buttered toast the pangs of 
hunger could be alleviated with bread and 


honey (from the hives in the garden) or 
bread and jam (of Mrs. Yellam’s own 
making). A rich cake was in cut. 

Mrs. Yellam had been a Mucklow. And 
her favourite brother, Habakkuk, had 


married a Rockley--all of Nether-Apple- 
white. Mrs, Mucklow generally dropped in 
on Sunday afternoons, bringing a grievance 
with her. The Mucklows had not prospered 
like the Yellams and Rockleys. And _ this 
was the more remarkable because ihe Muck- 
low men were fine upstanding fellows, 
reasonably sober, and God-fearing church- 
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goers. The ancients of the village affirmed 
tnat the brains of the family had beer 
served out in one lump, and given to Susan 
Yellam. 

Upon the Sunday following Alfred's visit 
to the Vicarage Mrs. Mucklow, wearing 
black silk and a bonnet, dropped into th: 
cottage. She was taller than her sister-in 
law, and very thin. Invariably she dis 
agreed with everything said by Mrs. Yellam, 
and vet, oddly cnough, the two women re- 


mained friends, partly because Susan be 
lieved devoutly in the ties ol blood, and 
partly because Jane's rath fatuous con 
tradictions shed searchlights upon Susan's 
common sense. Wisdom comfortably 


bolstered by the folly of others. 
“Well, Jane, how be vou? 


Mrs. Mucklow answered dolorously : 

‘I ke no better than [ was las’ Sunday 
“That's bad.” 

No, it ain't. I expected to be worse. 


Very soon T shall be lying along o’ mother 
She suffered wi’ her innards 
as I de.” 

‘**She got comfort out of it, 
Vou do, dear. 
the news.” 

Jane Mucklow sighed, and sat down 
Unlike her sister-in-law, she strayed daily 
into the cottages of her neighbours, picking 
up gossip, and repeating it with embellish- 
ments of her own, As she removed white 
cotton gloves, she said sharply 

“[ want your news first, Susan.” 

“But I haven't any, Jane; 
is to say, which don't 
already.” 


* Mayoe. 


pore soul, just 


too, just as 
Sit you down, and let’s hea: 


that 
know 


nothing, 


you well 


But I wanted it from your own 


lips.” 

“Bless the woman! Whatever do ‘ee 
want?” 

“What you prides yourself on giving m 
formation. Don't sit there so gventec | and 


pretend to me that you don’t know what 
your Alferd be up to this very minute . 


“T don’t. -and nor do vou 

“Vas, I do. Your Alferd was over t 
Vicarage las’ Sunday. ‘To-day he’s traps 
in’ the park with Miss Fancy Broomfield 

From her pronunciation of the name it 
Was quite evident that the young pers 
in question was not what diplomats cal! 
gratissima to Mrs, Mucklow. And the snifl 
that followed was agyressive. Mrs Yellam 
poured out a large cup of tea with al 
impassive face. Inwardly she winced 


\lfred had kept his plans to himself, dom 
so, moreover, in accordance with advice 
rubbel into him ever since he had affairs ot 
his 


Wel 


own to attend to. But a mother— and 

uch a mother—might be deemed an excep 

tion to a golden rule. Mis. Yellam sata 
calmly: 

“Ts he? Who is vour Rose walking out 


wi 


The question was ung rammatical and un- 
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“Alfred looked uneasy. As a carrier . . . he eschewed politics, Drawn by 
and deprecated the discussion of controversial themes.’’—p, 572 


sind. Rose, large, plain, and red-headed, — being exceptionally sound—no great evil 

ighed for sWains who did not walk out with had come of this. Wiuthin the vear Prudence 

her, She might have been comfortably mat Rocklev had married her first cousin. In 

ned to Alfred at this minute. The older Mrs. Mucklow’s opinion marriages between 

amilies in Nether Applewhite fancied inter near of kin were preferable to alliances with 

to the exasperation of Su outsiders, Frown girls she regarded, not 
Pomfret \nd far—the stock without reason, as hussies 
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“My Rose be a good girl, and well you 

knows 
Mayve you have something agea uns 
Fancy #roomfield? If so, Jane, out wi’ it. 

“« Town-bred girls be ali alike.” 

Mrs. Yellam replied tranquilly: 

“| bain’t an upholder o’ they, but I keep 
faith in my Alferd’s good sense and judg- 
ment. He's walked out wi’ a baker’s dozen 
o’ maids afore this ’un, and why not? I’ve 
allers told Alferd to pick an’ choose.”’ 

Mrs. Mucklow attacked the buttered toast 
almost viciously, 

Tis true, | suppose, that his father’s van 
ain't good enough for your son?” 

Inwardly Mrs. Yellam winced again. 
Alfred had made his decision “on his own.” 
But she answered as tranquilly as before: 

“Seemin’ly it ain’t. God A’mighty knows 
what us be coming to, and He don’t tell. 
As a Christian woman I bows afore Him.” 

Poor Mrs. Mucklow, continually contrast- 
ing the prosperity of Alfred with the ill- 
luck, as she deemed it, of her own three 
sons, sniffed again. Not — since the 
three Mucklows had contemplated emigra- 
tion to Canada. They had been anchored in 
Nether-Applewhite by Mr. Fishpingle, some- 
time butler to Sir Geoffrey, now bailiff at 
the Home Farm. They happened to pursue 
avocations, such as hurdling, spar-making, 
hedging, and dite hing, which were precari- 
ously dependent upon a demand that varied 
tremendously, a demand that, year by year, 
showed inexorable signs of failing. And 
Mrs. Mucklow was uneasily conscious that 
her sons’ ill-luck was regarded by her sister 
in-law as part of a Divine dispensation. In 
the same complacent spirit the good-luck of 
Alfred became, in Susan Yellam’s eyes, a 
mark of Jivine favour. It may be 
imagined how this rankled in the heart of a 
woman who held herself to be as good a 
Christian as her neighbours, and perhaps 
better. Mrs. Mucklow retorted tartlyv: 

“You be allers shovin’ your Christian 
feclin’s down our throats, Susan. But I say 
this—you ain’t been tried as I hev.” 

Mrs. Yellam dealt with this drastically. 

“T be thankful for God’s mercies. I 
might be less thankful if so be as I mixed 
up my victuals as you do. Faith in 
A’mighty God have more to do wi’ the 
stomach than most folks think on. As for 
being tried, I tend four graves in church- 
yard to your one.”’ 

Mrs Mucklow’s 
softened, 

“Yas, you've had your sore trials, Susan 
And the graves be a credit to ’ee. But I’ve 
said it afore, and I say it again, small 
fam’lies make for righteousness. Keepin’ 
my children in shoe-leather alone took a 
deai o’ saintliness out c’ me. Be that 
cake?” 

‘T hopes so. Have a slice?” 

‘Your rich cake allers lies heavy on my 


beady eve 


pore stomach, but ’twould be ungenteel to 
refuse.” 

Mrs. Yellam cut a large slice. As Mrs, 
Mucklow consumed it, Mrs. 
impressively : 

“Ll tell ’ee something, Jane, as betwixt 
us two. I ain't one to brag unduly, and ’tis 
true that | be proud o’ my Christian feel- 
ings. kor why: Because, long ago, I come 
mighty near to losing ’em.” 

Mrs. Mucklow gasped; a piece ot cake 
stuck in her throat. 

“TI never did! 
did ’ee?” 

Mrs. Yellam’s voice’ became 
solemn. “When I buried my pore husband.” 

* That was a rare funeral, Susan. Squire 
and my lady there, flowers from the Hall, 
a very moving set-out. Was I interrupting 
of ’ee?” 

“You was, Jane; but never mind. As ] 
laid my husband to rest, I says to myself, 
‘The Lard gave and the Lard ha’ taken 
away.’ ” 

“Very proper.” 

“The pore man suffered so had with rheu 
matics that it seemed God's mercy to tak 
‘un. Jle’d no pleasure in life onless he were 
talking of his aches and pains. And allers 
the misery o’ telling me what he'd like to 
eat an’ drink—-and couldn't. That fair tore 
him, and me. He was a rare doer, like 
Alferd. When he was taken I did not 
rebel.” 

Mrs. Mucklow was so interested that sh 
suspended operations with the cake, awaitin 
the climax of an astounding tale, arrested 
by a strange expression upon her sister-in 
law's face. The pupils of Mrs. Yellam’s 
eyes seemed to contract; her lips becam 
set. She continued very impressively: 

“When my children died ’twas different. 
Seemed to me as if I was buryin’ part 0’ 
mvself. ’Twere bad enough when the two 
bovs went, but when Lizzie sickened, m\ 
own li’)? maid, why then, Jane, I did rebel 

‘And no wonder! ” 

“1 watched her slippin’ away, and T says, 
No more church-goin’.’”’ 

Mrs. Mucklow repeated the words : 
‘No more churchgoine! That, from you 
T be shaken to my beam ends.” 

Mrs. Yellam went on, in the same cold, 
inc isive voice: 

“We be told, Jane, that the Lard chastens 
him whom He loves, but we read elsewhere 
in the holy Book that He chastises them a: 
He hates. When Lizzie died I'd the blas- 
phemious notion that God A’mighty hated 
me. And then my faith went a-flutterin’ out 
o’ the winder. T lav in bed two Sundays, 
because T dassn’t go into my pew. [ never 
spoke to nobody. Yas—I lav abed, fighting 
Satan. He tempted me rarely.” 

Mrs. Mucklow nodded 

“Ah-h-h! You be tellin’ a wondersome 
tale, Susan had me, near a> 


QO 


Yellam said 


Come near to losin’ ‘em, 


Satan near! 
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no matter, When I was a maid. lle came 
gallivantin’ along in a red coat, 

“A soldier 

“No, a fox-hunting young gentleman. 
‘Tis a subject L don’t care to think about. 
How did Satan tempt you, Susan? 

“Wi brandy-bottle. It stood 
makin’ eyes at me.” 

“For all the world like my young gentle- 
man. 

“What saved you, jane: 

dunno. it might ha’ been God 
A'mighty’s grace. It might ha’ been tear 
consequent en.” 


there 


“Them two things saved me, Jane. But I 
calls it one thing. God A’mighty’s grace 
made both on us think 0’ consequences. Ll 


savs to myself, * What will Alferd do if his 
mother don’t do churchalong ? What’ll hap- 
nen to him if his mother be known as a 
frunkard?’ And, there and then, Jane, my 
pore taith come a-fluttering back, a-shaking 
its feathers, like a hen after a storm oO’ rain. 
And the storm was over, too. It’s been 
warm and sunny for me ever since. Now 
u know why I be proud o’ my Christian 
feelings.” 
Mrs, Mucklow nodded and finished het 
cake. She had begun her second cup ot 
vhen steps were heard upon the stone 
swhich led from the front wicket to the 


k door 

Alferd,” said Mrs. Yellam. 

And Miss Faney Broomfield,’’ added 
lane Mucklow. ‘*Come to ask your bless- 
y, Susan 
“Fiddle!” replied Mrs. Yellam sharply 


Within a minute, however, it became plain 
that Alfred wanted nothine exciting 
than a cup of tea for himself and his com- 
panion, They had climbed to the top of 
the down, after visiting M Fishpingle at 
the Home Farm. Miss Broomfield, formally 
resented to the elder women and as form- 


more 


rece 1, looked pale and tired, Pos- 
ly she divined hostility the more pene 
tating because suppre ssed. Mrs, Yellam 
id maynificently 
“Please excuse me for welcoming you, 
liss Broomtield, in my kitchen.” 
Fancy smiled. 
“What a pretty kitchen! 
The kitchen—as Mr Yellam was com 
lacently aware—des« rved the adjective. lt 
sted, what is never found i modern 
cottages, an open hearth and ingle-nook, 
fams and flitches of bacon were smoked in 
wide chimney After uch treatment, 
the hams were hung in a row trom a big 
ack beam. By the side of the hearth stood 
small stove large enourvh to bake modest 
Mts. The window, with diamond paned 


seMents, Was de eply 


with a red 
shioned svat 


running round — it The 
r, Opposite to the hearth, exhibited 
rewter and some willow-pattern 
Upon the vak pane lling on each side 


recessed, 


pottery. 
of the 
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hearth hung gleaming brass, including an 
immense warming-pan. The table in the 
middle of the room had been stoutly built 
ot deal. Removing the tablecloth, you 
would have seen a surface scrubbed white as 
the linen cloth. Along the window-sill were 
pots of geraniums. Even Mrs. Mucklow ad- 
mitted that Queen Mary could eat her 
dinner off the red tiles of the floor. 

Mrs. Yellam nodded. Alfred brought a 
chair for Fancy, but she declared her inten- 
tion of sitting upon one of two stools 
against the wall. 

To her amazement, Alfred said sharply: 

“Don’t sit on that!” 

“Why ever not, Mr. Yellam?” 

“°’Tis a coffin stool.” 

Fancy sat down upon the chair he placed 
for her. Mrs, Mucklow said mournfully: 

‘l wonders, Susan, why you keep they 
stools in your kitchen.” 

“And so do I,” added Alfred. 

Mrs. Yellam answered simply: 

“They mind me, Alferd, that in the midst 
o’ life we be wise to think, now and again, o’ 
death. Will you remove your hat, Miss 
Broomfield ? ” 

Fancy did so, slipping off her gloves first. 
Mrs. Yellam frightened her a little. Not 
quite at ease, she minded her table manners, 
and -ehaved with a gentility quietly noted 
and silently commended by the elder women. 
On such occasions, when a stranger hap- 
pened to be present, Mrs. Yellam loved to 
lead the talk, choosing a subject lkely to 
improve the minds of her listeners. The 
captious may regard this as an unpleasing 
trait. Mrs. Yellam believed it was more 
blessed to give than to receive instruction. 


But, listenins to parson or Squire, she 
imbibed such wisdom as fell from their 
august lips with an attention and an in- 


tellivence which she exacted 
when she held the floor. Her first duty, as 
hostess, was to see that her guest made a 
good toa the sort of tea, obviously, that 
she did not get at home. Fancy, however, 
trifled with her food, being overtired, and 
positively refused to eat cake. Mrs, Yellam 
said majestically: 


from. others 


“Mv son tells me that you be a reader 
Miss Broomfield.” 
*‘[ like books,” replied Fancy. “I have 


not read many, Mrs, Yellam.” 

*[T don’t hoid wi’ reading,” observed Mrs 
Mucklow; “leastways, not for pore folks as 
has no time to waste.” 


This was a sly thrust at Susan Yellam, 
one of the few villagers who took in and 
read a halfpenny paper. 


“Nor do I, Jane, for such as you means, 
Parson savs you find in a book just what 
vou bring to ‘un. There’s folks in Nethe: 
Applewhite as brings nothing—nothing at 
ait.’ 

Mucklow helped herself to a second 
siice of cake. Alfred lit his pipe, hoping 
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that Fancy would stand her ground when 
his mother opened fire. Mrs. Yellam smiled 
graciously at her guest. She might be 
*spindling,” but she looked intelligent. 
Nevertheless, she distrusted intelligence in 
very young wemen. Undisciplined, it might 
turn a modest maid into a militant sufira 
yette. From all such, good Lord deliver us! 
A Nether-Applewhite girl, at the head ot 
her class in school, had joined the Salvation 
Army, and now banged a tambourine in 
Southampton, Sometimes she wondered 
Whether her own Lizzie mightn't have turned 
out a handful. Such possibility. almo-i 
resigned her to the loss of a child very 
precocious and with a strong will of het 
own, You will understand the tempera 
ment and character of Susan Yellam bette: 
if vou grasp the fact that she endeavoured, 
Nabitually, to explain the mysterious work 
ings of Pravidence both to herself and to her 
neighbours. She had been a devoted wile 
and mother, but, marking as she did = the 
disconcerting changes in. young women ot 
her acquaintance, she was forced to the con- 
clusion that many mothers profited by losing 
their prayers. God Almighty knew best. 
She addressed Fancy again: 

“You live in Salisbury? ” 

do, Mrs, Yellam.” 

“My son tells me that there be many 
Radicals in the town.” 

‘I dare say.” 

“Be vou true blue or valler? ” 

don’t quite understand.” 

** Be you Conservative or Radical?” 

“My father is a Liberal.” 

Altred looked uneasy. As a carrier, seck 
ing business where he could tind it, and 
dealing impartially with all, he eschewed 
polities, and deprecated the discussion of 
controversial themes. He would have been 
amazed had a stranger informed him that 
his outlook on life was panoramic in com- 
parison with his mother’s. Coming to the 
rescue of Fancy, he said encouraging|y: 

“So is Mr. Hamlin. He ain't the worse 
parson for that, as mother knows.” 

Mrs. Yellam nodded. slight acerbits 
informed her voice as she answered her son : 

“Mr. Hamlin be a good man in parish, 
Alferd. "Tis a square sound peg ina square 
hole. And I say this for ’un —he don’t talk 
policics wi? me.’”? 

Mrs. Mucklow interpolated slyly 

“Ah-h-h! Parson be a wise man, too.” 

Mrs. Yellam ignored this superbly. She 
looked at Alfred, but her remarks were ad- 
dressed to Fancy. 

“We all knows that Mr is 
Radical, and ‘tis a sore point wi’ Squire and 
many cthers. | hold wi’ the old ways, I do. 
no patience wi’ mischief-makers, a 
-ettin’ class agen class, stirrin’ up. strife, 
and a-puttin’ bege@ars on horseback. As for 
they Jumped-up folks, sanding their sugar 
yesterday an’ to-day peacocking along pre- 
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tending to be quality, | fair hates the sivht 
of “em. L wouldn't let a maid o’ mine taki 
Service wi such. All this talk about 
equality be foolish and contrary to Scrip- 
ture. There be gentle and simple, rich and 
pore. And I takes it that pore means mor 
nor poverty—pore 
pore body.’ 

**And poor of soul,’ said Fancy, 

Mrs. Yellam= turned sharply. But thers 
Wes no offence the girl's quiet voici 
She lay back in her chair, listening atte: 
tively, obviously interested, Mrs. Yellam 
nodded, 

* And pore oO soul, You don't look, Miss 
Broomfield, “ais ik Vou Was 
service.’’ 

ain't,” said Fancy. 

“And reckons you hold wi’ me that 
folks should rest content in their proper 
station life, eh: ” 

Fancy answered politely : 

‘“*T heard a 
our cathedral.” 

“Did now?” 

“Yes. Till heard that sermon, Mrs. 
Yellam, I was never quite able to unde 
-tand about doing my duty in that. stat 
of life unto which it should please God to 
call me.” 

“'Tis plain as plain to me,” 
Yellam, 

Fane y hesitated. She desired to pleas 
Alfred’s mother. She was quick to realist 
how easily she might displease her. Being 


purse, pore 0’ mind, 


ashamed o 


sermon preached on that 


Innately sincere, she continued bravely: 

“It seemed to me to be wrony not 
Want to better oneself, to rise higher. 

As she paused, at a loss for words, M 
Mucklow interrupted with a hard laugh 

“Right ot wrong, we all feels that wa 
Susan Yellam don’t faney motors, but she'd 
like to ride in her carriage an’ pair; and 
would, too, if so be as a convict uncle trom 
Australia lett her fortin’.” 

Altred said uneasily: 

“Now, Aunt Jane, you know we ain't got 
convict uncles tothe r side of the world. 
What will Miss Broomfield be thinking of 
us?’ 

lo his astonishment and delight, Fa 
not his mother, answered Mrs. Mucklow 

“But that is what the preacher mad 
plain and comtortsome. Tle said that 


were not to be content with the station to 


which we might be born, but content 1 
that unto which God might call us. H 
might call us to a higher position, or to « 
lower. He might give carriages and horst>, 
or take them away.” 

Her gentle vou sO persuasive, 50 sincere, 
carried with it an extraordinary convictior 
This simple explanation of a text famille 
to anybody who has learnt the Catechism 


became instantly adequate. 
Mrs. Yellam, quite ds sincele as Fancy, 
said quickly: 
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true. I never 
thought on’t just that 

way. And ’tis fair, too. 
Let God’s will be done, 
whate’er betide.’? Her 
face brightened. She 

said almost joyously 
“J shall ride in Alferd’s 
new motor - wi’ 
proper pride now, feel 
ing sure that God 

\'mighty called me_ to 
do so.”’ 

Alfred beamed. Fancy, 
he perceived had ‘‘ made 
a hit.” It might be 
prudent to take het 
away and run no risks 
If he and she resumed 
their walk elder 
women would discuss her 
handsomely. A favour 
able first impression 
might become indelible. 
He got up: 

at vou feel good and 
ready, Miss Broomfield, 
we might take the road 
again, 

be tired 
declared Mrs. 
* Anybody but a 
see that You let 
Broomfield bide 
wi us, Alferd: 
long as 
mind to.’’ 


out,”’ 
Yellam 

Miss 
along 
she can 
she’s a 


_ This was disconcerting 
both to Alfred 
Fancy Happily 
them, Mrs. 


espied a 


and 
for 
Mucklow 
1 opening for 
contradiction, She ex- 
claimed derisively 
“What a notion, maid to 
when every 
a-singing to his mate. 
Miss Broomfield be leg-weary, 
alter climbing our hills. Take her down 
liver, Alferd. Do ‘ee the miller’s 
Doat 
“That I will.” 
he'll] be to oblige 
ris cnly a step to the mill.” 

The pair vanished. The elder 
looked at each other 
Mrs. Mucklow said slowly, 

“I be flambergasted, Susan.” 

“So be 

\ very pretty, modest maid.”’ 

Alferd might do worse; I allows that.” 


askin’ a youny 
ide along wi’ two old women, 
bird i’? the trees is 
But ‘tis true, 


borrow 


Alfred. 


too 


said “And glad 


me, Come on, Miss 


women 


“So do I, Susan.” 
Mrs. Yellam hesitated, and then said 
slowly 


f “Alferd be fair daffy about her, that’s a 
fact. Miffed as | may well be at hi- 
1159 
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choosin’ a sweetheart who looks, seemin’ly, 
as if a puff o’ wind ‘d blow her bang out o’ 


parish, I sticks to what I says—the boy 
might ha’ done worse.” 

“Boy, indeed! He be a man.” 

‘Tis true. And the multiplication-table, 


one might say, be made for him rather than 


her. Alferd did tell me las’ night that an 
auntic, on her mother’s side, bore twins 
twice. But as to that, we women be all in 


God A’mighty’s hands.” 
‘“Then Alferd have told ‘ee as he wants 
her?” 

“Don't ‘ee repeat it. He have.” 

~Then he'll get her. A big strong feller 
like that feels wonnerful cuddlesome when 
he comes acrost they delicate, abstemious 
females. ‘Tis as certain as we be sitting 
here that he'll put the question in his own 
good time.” 

‘We be on the skirts 0’ great happen- 
ings,’’ Mrs. Yellam sighed. ‘“‘If ‘tis the 
Lard’s will, I have nothing to say.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
Le Pays du Ten¢re 


URING the month that followed 
Fancy was very happy. Time stands 

-till for true lovers. Past and future 

seem immensely remote; the present, 

With its rosy hours, holds captive the happy 
prisoners. AJfred, it is true, had not vet 
put his fate to more than the touch. He had 
encitcled a slender waist with a reassur- 
ingly strong arm no more. Being a Yellam 
and a carrier, he disdained haste. Fancy 
was well content to stroll arm in crook to- 


wards the altar. Indeed, upon more than 
one occasion she had checked Alfred when 
about to explode into speech. Behind this 


procrastination lay a maiden’s quickening 
sense of the passion she had provoked. Men 
whom she regarded as doubtful had accused 
her of being prim and cold. She happened 
to be neither, but it delighted her to think 
that she inspired restraint in her lover, that 
he treated her with a delicacy less rare in 
big strong men than is generally supposed. 
His dry humour appealed to her, and the 
rude Doric of this remote Wiltshire village 
brought many a smile to lips that grew 
redder as kissing-time drew near. As yet 
Alfred had not kissed her, although he had 
kissed the efhers many times. She gleaned 
this information from her fellow-maids, who 
were very sympathetic and, apparently, more 
impatient for a satisfactory consummation 
than the protagonists themselves. 

Meanwhile, Alfred was learning how to 
drive a motor, and becoming acquainted, 
very slowly but surely, with the “insides 
of the great beast. Already he regarded it 
as human, and of the same sex as Fancy. 
He would say: 

“She was ramping and roaring vesterday 
afternoon, and spitting black smoke at me. 
But when [ coax her, she purrs sweet as any 
pussy-cat.” 

Lively chati was exchanged between the 


lovers upon tortunes told by real ladies, 
which turned out wrong. Fancv, however, 
still pinned her faith to an old pack ot 


cards in her possession, and to appease hei 


Alfred began to speak of himself as a 
soldier. When Fancy confided this to Molly, 
she said maliciously: “Soldier, eh? Well, 
he ain’t one o’ the ‘onward’ sort, is he?” 


Fancy divined that Alfred would speak when 


the metor-’bus was deliv: red, there 
were moments when she asked herself 
anxiously which of the two “hers” he loved 
the better. 

Towards the end of July her mind was 
set at rest upon this pernt After the first 
walk to the Cowns Alfred discovered that 
Fane \ tired easily, ithouch alert littl: 
mind remained and indefatigah! 


His own brains moved slowly: trequentis 


Was unable to follow the maid’s divagati 


and 


For 
asked her soberly what she intended to mean 


speculations. example, he had 
by the expression ‘‘a 


poor soul,” an ex 
pression used by him 


nan entirely different 


SCnSEC. 
“You came nigh upsetting mother,” he 
told ber. “Dang me, if she didn’t think 


"twas a biff at her.” 

““T mean a lean soul.” 

“Whatever may that be, dear? 

Always, when these problems present 
themselves for solution, Fancy would hes 
tate and blush little, 
delighted Alfred, who set 
pleasant task of framing 
his drives to and from Salisbury to | 
answered on the next Sunday. 

Having taken time to collect her 
of speech, Fancy said 

“Some rich people a 
lean souls.” 

* Rich people ? 
people?” 

‘No, but David says so.” 

“David? You don’t mean 


Which  huvel 
himself th 
questions durin 


pow 
olemnly. 
well as poor hai 


Do 


you know 


any ric 


David Muck 


low? He’s a pore soul, sure enough.” 
“LT was speaking of King David, who 
wrote the Psalms. When people’s bodies 


wax fat with riches, their souls erow lean 


Alfred nodded, feeling 


slightly uncomfort- 


able. He weighed an honest fifteen stone. 
“Ah-h-h! They wax tat that they 
tick in the Narrer Gat 
“Ves: [ suppose 50.” 
Alfred considered this, frowning. Then 


face brighte ned. 

1 see you slipping through that Gate 
a lozenge.” 

Oh, please don’t say that 


like 
Vis a figure 


of speech, Mr. Yellam. Thin people may 
have lean souls. [I sometimes think that my 
mul is lean, when [ lie awake thinking of 


Of what, dear? ” 
Of myself, and what T want for myself 
“What do you want? ” 
‘Lots and lots of things.” 
She evaded further 


questions, arousing a 
keener curiosity. elusivent frightened 
hin He couldn't und tand anybody lving 
awake after an honest dav’s toil. He tried 


to picture her lying sleepless, with her 
eves azine nto the darkness. 
Did she think of him? Did she really want 
him as he wanted het Phe mere thought 
of h frail little body aroused strange 
reverence mothe \ right \ puff 
of wind would blow her out of parish, blow 
her out of ight, blow her bane through the 
Narrow Gate. feeli t with the 
tabbing, ever-recurring reflection that she 


was the least fleshly of mortal women whom 
he knew, he would not willingly have added 
half a cubit to her stature or half a pound to 


her weight In his eve he was just right 
Upon a never-to-be-forgotten Sunday 
much rain had fallen. Fancy, who, like 


i 
| 
| 
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most servants, wore too thin shoes, perpe- 
trated a mild joke: 

“Twili be drier on the river than on 
land, Alfred.” 

For some time they had called each other 
bv their Christian names. 

“You're right, Fancy.” 

The motor-’bus, gloriously red and yellow, 
shining like a sunset, had been brought 
homealong the night before. Alfred 
showed it to Fancy, expatiating upon its 
superlative merits and beauties till Fancy’s 
jealousy was kindled afresh. Oddly enough, 
urban though the girl was and advanced 
in her ideas, she felt as Mrs. Yellam did 
about machinery. Whirring wheels and 
roarings and rampings aroused queer qualms 
in her. Alfred took out the heavy silver 
watch which had belonged to his father, and 
balanced it on the radiator. Then he pro- 
ceeded to “race” the engine, although he 
had been advised not to do so. The watch 
never quivered, but Fancy did. She put her 
hands to her small ears, and ejaculated: 

“O-h-h!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

When the engine was purring gently, 
Fancy confessed that noise upset her. 
Pistols, for example, discharged suddenly 
in places of entertainment, made her jump. 
Alfred said derisively : 

“What a rare wife for a soldier!” 

“T thought ’twas going to explode 
did.” 

“Not she. ’Tis a_ beautiful ’bus, and, 
maybe, she'll carry me and mine’—he 
glanced at her now pensive face—‘“to fame 
and fortune.” 

With this hope animating his heart and 
voice, Alfred spoke at length, and with 
impressive deliberation, mapping out a 
golden future. Already he had made ar- 
rangements to transport passengers to 
Salisbury, likely bovs and girls anxious to 
attend the High School. He predicted an 
ever-increasing traffic, and the almost im- 
mediate necessity of running two ’buses 
and engaging an assistant. 

“Maybe such a job would suit a young 
woman I know—Miss Fancy Broomfield.” 

Fancy hastened to assure him that such 


yes, I 


ambitions soared high above her dis- 
abilines. Alfred continued, waxing very 
cloquent, letting loose amazing phrases, 


setting forth prospects which must please 
and allure his listener, talking at her so 
persistently that Fancy became frightened 
“Alfred,” she said entreatingly, “don’t 
make so sure of things.” 
in my hand.” 
“T mind poor father’s plans, and that 
makes me nervous when vou race on so.” 
What about his plans? ” 
“He'd a nice business, shoeing the car 
nage horses of the quality. He never did 
fancy rough work. But it went to bits when 
Motoring came in. That lav back of his 
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poor health. 
happen.” 

“I say we do. God Almighty helps them 
as helps themselves. I’m helping myself to 
a large spoonful, but 1 can down it, and 
more too. 

Undeterred and undismayed by her pro- 
testations, he rushed on gaily, as if driving 
his ‘bus at excess speed. To Fancy he 
seemed to be whirling out of sight alto- 
gether. Nevertheless she guessed that this 
nerve-racking, soul-jolting excursion into 
the future was presented as a joy-ride for 
her. 

“If you ain’t careful,” she warned him, 
“you'll fetch up in Buckingham Palace.” 

At this derisive quip he jammed on brakes, 


We never know what'll 


regaining her sympathy with the grim 
remark: 
“Or in a ditch. You’re right, my girl. 


’Tis a fool as toots his own horn. 
good-bye to the old van.” 

The van stood derelict at the back of the 
shed; the stout horses had been sold at a 
fair price. Alfred locked up the door of the 
shed and glanced dubiously at the grey 
skies. The afternoon promised fine weather, 
but the grass in the park was sopping. Be- 
ing a true Yellam, Alfred had made ela- 
borate plans; he had chosen the spot where 
he meant to propose, a bosky nook in one 
of the smaller plantations, hard by a tiny 
stream, where ferns grew luxuriantly. In 
this sanctuary Fancy might be persuaded to 
take off her hat and gloves. Then, after 
due preliminaries, the man would have his 
way with the maid. He felt full of poetry, 
and quite incapable of expressing it. 


Let’s say 


“Wet as water it be underfoot,” he 
growled. 
And then Fancy made her small joke. 


Alfred jumped at the suggestion. Twenty 
minutes later they were floating upon the 
quiet bosom of the Avon, where the river 
widened above the mill. 

Perfectly lovely,’?’ murmured Fancy. 

Alfred nodded, with a heart too full for 
speech. The sight of his red face amuéed 
the maid. She knew well enough what was 
simmering beneath a too stolid exterior, He 
pulled up-stream with short, jerky strokes, 
effective but not elegant. His jacket lay 
across Fancy’s knees, a protection against 
splashings. White shirt-sleeves bulged with 
big muscles. They were heading for a small 
willow-covered eyot, really—as Alfred re 
flected—a more secluded spot than the bosky 
dell. He could push the boat through the 
reeds and bulrushes and find snug harbour- 
age under the willows. 

He did so. 

Secure from prying eyes, they sat together, 
side bv side, at the bottom of the boat 
Alfred slipped an arm round Fancy’s waist 
and pressed her to him. He wondered 
whether she would remain cool and calm 
when the burning question was asked. With 
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huge satisfaction he noticed that her bosom 
just heaved beneath her thin blouse. On 
this blouse rested a tiny gold locket which 
held the portrait of ‘her sailor brother. 
Altred had never seen this locket palpitate 
before. His own heart thumped almost in- 
decorously at the sight. Stealing a glance 
at her face, he saw that she was blushing. 
The silence was so delicious that he hated 
to break it--and didn’t. Certain carefully 
prepared phrases whirled out of his mind. 
*My!” exc gr Fancy. 
“What is it, 
“A big wate a” 

“So ’tis. I don’t blame him for wishing 

have a look at you.” 

The rat behaved charmingly, peering 
down at them from the bank, ready to dive 
into his hole if the trespassers upon his 
domain moved. 

“He ain’t afraid,” 
am.” 

Fancy said hastily: 

“Den’t move! What bright eyes he has, 
to he sure.” 

“*No brighter than others I know.” 

“Shush-h-h! There!  He’s gone. 
wanted to see him stroke his whiskers. I 
wonder whether he be a gentleman rat or 
a lady rat?” 

This happy remark provided a new open- 
ing. Alfred said with authority: 

~He’s a buck rat. He didn't feel fright- 
ened, but I reckon he’d told his missis and 
the litle ’uns that he'd just take a squint at 
notable couple and come back. wager 
a new hat he’s telling ’em a fine tale.” 

“For all you know, he may be an old 
bachelor.” 

“Ah! Rats are wiser than we. And 
Nature is kinder to them. ‘Tis no big 
business for them to get to housckceping. 
When they're good and ready, they go at 
it—-slam bang.” 

“Yes. Animals don’t want much.” 

Alfred pressed her a little closer. 

“Take off hat and gloves, Fancy.” 

“Why?” 

“*Tis a notion T have.” 

She smiled faintly and obeyed. Alfred 
eved the hat, a simple affair, home-made. 
The gloves were of white silkette. Every- 
thing she wore seemed to be part of herself, 
dainty, ephemeral, easily crushed and soiled. 

“Put your dear head on my shoulder. 
‘Twill be more cosy.” 

She hesitated and did so. Her palely 
pink cheek lay close to his lips. He said 
solemnly: 

“IT mind what you said, Fancy, about 
lying awake nights, wanting lots and lots 
of things. Tell me about the things vou 
want.” 

“T c-c-can't.” 

Her voice had sunk to an attenuated whis- 
per. He realised that she was trembling, 
and his own pulses throbbed with hers. He 


said Alfred; “but I 


continued, 


more fluently, 
tighter to him: 
“Are you wanting grand things? ” 


pressing her 


“Oh, no. W hatever ma de you think so? 

. Becaus se, dear, there is something grand 
about you. It ’mazes me, when 1 think 
on’t in my everyday way. You're parson’s 
parlour-maid, thank the Lord, and I'm a 
plain carrier, with no book-learning and 
rough manners. ’Tis like this, Fancy. I'm 
of the earth, and you're a_ li'l’ “angel. 

*Pwouldn’t surprise me to find wings grow- 
ing on your dear back.’ 

He touched her back gently, to make sure 
It was satisfactory to find that Wings, 
yet, had not sprouted. 

“['m only a silly girl, Alfred.” 

“You're grand. reckan ’tis your soul 
which comes nigh to bursting your dink 
hody. Now, Fancy, what do “you think 
about, nights?” 

Direct in al} things, it never occurred to 
Alfred that a modest girl might shrink from 
answering such a question in the sincere 
spirit which put it. She smiled sweetly: 

“When we talked about that, Alfred, | 
was thinking amongst other things of—" 

“Yes, dear?” 

“That hat.” She pointed a slim finger at 
it. “I wanted that hat ever so, because | 
saw one very like it on the pretty head of 
Mrs. Lionel Pomfret I wrote a long lette: 
to father, telling him where to buy the straw 
and the trimmings. You like it, don't you?’ 

*] never saw a preitier hat, but [ like best 
the head that bobs under it.” 

‘It cost me four-and-cight; not a penny 
more.” 

“Wonderful vou be with vour needle 
Go on, Fancy. [ recken that hats ain't ail 
you think about.” 

“T think about Willie, tossing in the great 
ship.” 

A consuming envy of Willie, the sailor 
Drother, assailed Alfred, but no suitable 
phrase occurred to him. Fancy continued 

“Most of the time, Alfred, my thoughts 
are with poor father. He do ‘Ss miss me.” 

‘T'll be bound he does. 

‘He enjoys such miserable health. He's 
a real farrier: doctors horses as well as shoes 
‘om. And he takes his own medicine. | 
used to water it down, unbeknown to him.” 

*Horse medicine: That's moving. stuff. 
Looks as if your thoughts, dear, neve 
rambled far from the family 

** Oh, yes, they do. 1 think a lot, Alfred, 
about the future. 

do so do I.” 

“Tf anything hapy ned to father oc Willi 
where would L be? 

Alfred replied happily: 

‘I don’t know where you would be, but 
T can tell you where you might be.” 

His eager voice le cuiled her, but she 
resisted its pleading 

‘T might be almost alone in the world 
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My two sisters are married. They live in 
small houses. There wouldn’t be room foi 
me. I like this place, but, oh, dear! some 
places be awful. It’s selfish to think of my- 
self, but I can’t help it.” 

“'Tis a heartsome thing to think about. 
I think about you, Fancy, when L drive slow 
along our roads. You fill my mind, you 
do.” 

He hoped fervently that she would say 
what he wanted, and confess outright that 
she let some of her thoughts dwell on him. 


But again the poor fellow was grievously 
disappointed. She murmured confusedly : 


“How funny! ” 

‘““Funny be hanged!” 

“Alfred!” 

““T don’t care. I’m moved as if I'd 
taken your father’s horse medicine. You're 
raking me up with a small-tooth comb. If 
I think of you all the time, ’twould seem 
fair that you'd think of me some of the 
time.”’ 

“Perhaps I do.” 

“Ah-h-h! That’s 
to grips.” 

As if contradicting this, the aggravating 
witch raised her head. Alfred grew desper- 
ate. Had he been browsing in a_fool’s 
paradise? The thought palsied speech. He 
spoke angrily: 

“T see how ‘tis. You lie awake shaking 
with laughter, thinking what a tool I am.” 

“Gracious! If-you talk like that, I shall 
think so.” 

‘T am a fool about you. 
ain’t ashamed on’t.” 

“Folks say- She hesitated; her eves 
twinkled demurely, but he couidn’t see them. 

“Well, what do folks say?” 

“That you’re a oner with girls—~ on and 
off like.” 

“On and off? You're throwing big Eliza 
at my head. If I was a true soldier man, 
always bragging about my _ victorious 
marches with women, I might tell you “twas 
tother way about. Being only a timorsome 
carrier, and a lover of God Almighty’s truth, 
{ say this. Eliza scairt the gizzard out of 
me, she did. I fair ran away from het 
audacious, ungenteel attacks. Now you hay 
“ag 

Fancy laughed. Alfred fumed on, beside 
himself with love and impatience: 

“Tye walked out with many maids, some 


better. We're coming 


“Tis 2. fact.. I 
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not so matdenly as might be. I'm a picker 
and chooser, getting that much sense from 
my mother. | never walked long with an 
t ’em. If you'd happened along fifteey 
years ago, when the first petticoat hit me in 
eye, I’d have remained true and faithful ty 
you—so help me, God!” 

She remained silent, twisting het finyers 
He said hoarsely : 

want you desperately for my wife, 
Fancy Broomfield. And you know it, bein, 
a clever maid. Now—don’t you want me? 
He felt her body relaxing, almost slipping 
from kim. Then, very slowly, she lifted her 
eyes to his, and he read in their luminou 
depths the blessed answer which he; 
quivering lips withheld, 

He kissed her reverently and tenderly, 

To kis surprise and delight, she kissed 
him, clinging to him, and whispering pant 
ingly: 

“You'll be kind to me, Alfred: IT know 
you will. I’m such a poor wife for the likes 
of you. Your mother thinks so, and you 
Aunt Jane.” 

can 
finger.” 


twist them round your li'l 
“T believe you love your motor-’bus mor 
than me.” 
“What a notion! Now, I’m 


going ti 
kiss such foolishness out of you. 


If it ain't 
gone when I've given you the first big dose, 
why, L must begin all over again.” 

The river lapped its approval against the 
ides of the old \ sedge warbler 
looked on with his tiny head on one side 
The tall nodded The peeped 
from behind a cloud and shot a golden shaft 
upon the pair. Why do we think of the 
orbéd maiden, the moon, as being kinder 


to lovers than the great god of day, which 


boat. 


reeds 


warms fructifies? Upon this artless 
pair he poured generously his vivifying 
beams. Suddenly the willows sparkled with 


diamonds, the grey river became a sheet of 
silver, the sedge warbler fluted his hym 
neal note, and other warblers joined in the 
chorus 

And far away, in a palace, m 
were bending frowning over a vast 
War-map, gesticulating fiercely, plotting and 
planning Armageddon 

But the lovers had their hour. 


(End of Chapter Four) 
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"A SUNNIER EARTH FOR CHILDREN’: 


My Plans for Saving Child Life 


LORD RHONDDA 


(In an Interview 


ith Marie Harrison), 


LORD RHONDDA’S PROGRAMME : 


‘*T am out to win the war that the children of the world may grow up 
without the monster of Militarism lying in wait for them.”’ 


As soon as war is over, the statesmen of Great Britain to bend their 
efforts towards saving the children from the ravages of early death. 


A Ministry of Health to save over a thousand children a week. 


Clinics, or Schools for Mothers, to be establithed in every district of 


Great Britain. 


National Kitchens, not only for the war, but after : 


for the West End as 


well as the East ; for the village as well as the town. 


Mothers to be ensured pure milk, 


c'ildren to be well nourished. 


in sufficient quantities, to esable 


Every expsctant and every nursing mother to be safeguarded against 


overwork and impoverished feeding. 


In a word —the wor!d to be made safe for children. 


*O fight for the food of forty million 
‘| people is a task of almost super- 
human difficulty. I do not suppose 
that Lord Rhondda would have undertaken 
the battle unless he had happened to be 
on the Lusitania, with his daughter Lady 
Mackworth, when it was torpedoed. In 
those hours of agony he saw helpless babies 
murdered : he saw the cold. stiff bodies of 
women who had perished in deep waters ; 
he saw the gallantry of men who stuck to 
their ship till the last. 


“IT have an Account to Settle 
with the Kaiser” 
There came to him in a flash of furious 
anger the determination that his life should 
be given wholly to his country’s service in 


these tiraes of war. “ T have an account to 


Settle with the Kaiser,” he said to a friend. 
And he is settling it houriy in the stern fight 
he is Waging against the sea-monsters that 
Would destroy the nation’s food. He is con 
serving the supplies of the country and dis- 
tributing them in great wi dom, building up 


life for the pcople—ard always his first care 
for the wemen and children. 
For the tragedy of the Lasi/ania is branded 


on his m mory for cver. 


is 


The Ministry of Food 

T listened to Lord Rhondda 1n his big, 
austere room at the Ministry of Food, in 
creasingly impressed with the force of his 
personality. His voice is soft and musical 

a voice such as comes only from Wales 
I remember how Mr. Llovd George called 
him to the Presidency of the Local Govern 
ment Board. There, in the Scriptural phrase, 
he was king over many cities. Plans con 
cerning high roads and public works, reser- 
voirs, and electrical undertakings came before 
him, and he gave them the swilt, penetrating 
study that had brought him fame as Mr. 
I. A. Thomas, the millionaire coal-owncr. 

but these things did not fire his soul as 
the silent, bitter tragedy of wasted child 
life. More babies are torpedocd in a year by 
carelessness and ignorance than the Waiser 
could scnd to the floor of the sea had he ten 
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times the number of U-boats at his com- 
mand. Lord Rhondda went to the Local 
Government Board, passionately anxious 
to save these babies; in his work at the 
Ministry of Food the babies come first ; in 
his hopes for the coming of a Health Ministry 
it is the supreme kingship of the baby of 
which he dreams. 


The Forgotten Art of Mothercraft 

“In the coal regions of the Rhondda 
valley, from which I come and take my 
name,” he said to me, “ I found from per- 
sonal observations that infants died in a 
multitude year by year simply because the 
mothers were in total ignorance of how to 
keep babies alive and well. The art of 
mothercraft seemed to have been for- 
gotten. The men in that region carned good 
wages, enough to support their families in 
health and happiness, and the mothers did 
not find it necessary to go out to work. 
Their time was free to look after His Majesty 
Baby, yet thousands of infants died for 
want of proper care and understanding. 
Worse than the rage and sword of Herod is 
ignorance ! 


Mr. Lloyd George's Support 

“Tt was my desire when TI was at the Local 
Government Board to establish by legisla- 
tion a Ministry of Health to spread the 
saving knowledge by which thousands of 
babies could every week have been saved 
from prematurely pathetic graves. Mr. Lloyd 
George promised I should have my awn 
way, and indeed it chimes with his own 
passion for sweeping away disease, a passion 
which caused him some years ago to intro- 
duce the Health and Insurance Act. There 
were, of course, difficulties in front of me. 
The work I wanted a Ministry of Health to 
undertake is now done in a partial way, by 


several departments, and perhaps these 
departments have natural maternal 
jealousy lest their powers bereft) from 


them. I saw only the splendid goal, and I 
feel that my work and zeal will fructify 
at an early date at the rising up of a 


Ministry of Health. T laid the foundation 
stones, and there is nothing in all my life 
of which I am so proud. 

“ After all, what John Bright said with 
such truth and beauty in the time of the 
Crimean War is true to-day a thousand 
times more intensely—~ The angel of death 


is among us; we can almost hear the beat. 
ing of his wings!’ Why should not also the 
angel of life and healing be busy among the 
little folk, the citizens upon whose young 
shoulders depends the destiny of the to 
morrow of the world ? 

‘My plans for a Ministry of Health would 
save over a thousand children a week—over 
fifty thousand a year. That done the world 
over, what vast and wonderful reserves of 
life would be conserved | 


A Children’s War 
“In one sense this 
children’s war. Tet 


Armageddon is a 
me explain. the 
last analysis we free peoples are fighting- 
the Anglo-Saxon race on both sides of the 
Atlantic is fighting—for room in which our 
children may breathe, battling that the 
shadow of the Kaiser may not strike across 
their sun, that the little children of the world 
may grow up without the monsterof Militarism 
lving in wait for them to crunch them in its 
jaws. Is not that so? = Jsn’t this war, with 
tremendous significance, a fight for ou 
hearths and homes? I feel it is so, and! 
am out to win the war: daily, hourly, I am 
giving up unpaid the hours J might at my 
age have enjoved in retirement, working early 
and late here at the Ministry of Food to help 
in organising and uniting and exercising ever) 
sinew of the nation’s strength that victory 
may be written upon the banners under 
which generations yet unborn have to march 
‘A sunnier earth tor children’ : 
well be the motto of the war. 


that might 


A Great yet Simple Scheme 

“ But to return to these plans of mine 
I want to establish in every district of Great 
Britain clinics, or schools for mothers, tcach- 
ing the rudiments of child care, ensuring 
all mothers who need it pure milk and in 
sufficient quantities to enable children to 
be well nourished : 
pectant and every 
vuarded against 
ished feeding. 


T want to see every ex 
mother sale- 
and impover- 
T want to see a well-chosen 
panel of visiting nurses in every locality, 
town and Mr. Tlovd 


nursing 
overwork 


country. George 5 


Government will, ] am sure, carry out this 
great and yet simple scheme, and what a 
beneficent work it is! Just how much @ 
little help and encouragement to mothers 
will do is shown by the exper:ment made by 
the Lord Mavor of a great industrial cit) 


. 
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the duty of 
guarding the 
British Isles 
against inva- 
sion—not 
the invasion 
of armies 
but of a force 
more terrible 
still—famine. 
I know the 
magnitude of 
the task. | 
know, too, 
what a gal 
lant col- 
league I have 
in America in 
Mr. Hoover 
We are in 
close and 
intimate co- 
operation. 
And I lift 
my hat to the 
American 
people from 
New York to 
San Fran 
cisco for the 


in Yorkshire 
who offered 
and paid a 
sovereign to 
the mother 
of every 
child that 
lived the first 
year. While 
his offer 
lasted the 
death-rate of 
babies was 
reduced 50 
per cent. in 
that city. 


. 


Finance 
“As to fin- 
ancial de- 
tails, my 
plan is to 
have the 
State pay 
half of the 
cost of the 
clinics, and 
the other 
half would 


) come out of wonder ful 
the local way in which 
\ rates they are sav- 
I What ing food, so 
surprised me that their 
t first when J 


Allies may 
have a suffi- 
ciency to eat. 


proposed the 
Ministry of 
Health was 
the way the 


Health and 
a public took Diet 
itup. Every 


“You right- 


ng thoughtful 
in person and ss My plans would save over a thousand Fhoto specially taken iy suggest 
te a ° children a week—over fifty > “The Quiver” by that to be a 
) every nald Haines, 
ery. new thousand a year.’—LORD RHONDDA. Minister of 
“a Paper ac Food is in a 


med the idea, and it was at once made sense to be a Minister of Health, and 


of enthusiasm.” will perhaps be surprised to know 
tv, supply of milk, that though there is less food available, 
ord Rhondda, “ seemed to and people have to eat less, vet they are, 
his coming “ees he were on the way to be- on the whole, healthicr than ever before. 
ta “Yes.” he | Chat is not cheerful news for the Supreme 
a Mr. Llovd G bs ue ” the Prime Minister, — Lord of the pirates, is it ? Our death-rate 
ates over this co insisted on my taking 2mong the civil population was for the three 
by but obey his not months ending Decen.ber last very much 
cit) of the vital in the less than in the corresponding quarter-ycar 

ar, and I feel that IT have — of 1914, when there was no shortage of food. 
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The lesson plainly is—Eat less and live 
longer. 


The Interests of the Consumer 

“In all my duties as Food Controller, I 
think of the interests of the consumer, 
especially the poor consumer ; and if I may 
put it in rather a picturesque way, a com- 
passionate thought for the children enters 
into the psychology of my mind. The adop- 
tion of a scheme | some time since sub- 
mitted to the War Cabinet to ensure the 


living. Lord Rhondda is trusted, Although 
his disputes with Labour were long end 
obstinate in the old days, he enjoys the per- 
sonal confidence and admiration of many 
of the leaders of the working men of the 
country. They know that, like the late Lord 
Kitchener, he is a man of his word; he is 
not the type of whom Emerson says “ the 
hand may pass through him.” It is only 
a short while since Lord Rhondda was 
attacked in Parliament because of his devo- 
tion to the welfare of the consumer, This 


Lord Rhondda at his Office 
at the Ministry of Food. 


supply of milk to children during these 
spring months is an unexpected fulfilment 
of one of my dreams. 


When the War is Over 

“As soon as the war is over the states- 
men of Great Britain will bend their efforts 
towards saving the children from the ravages 
of early death, and perhaps, let us hope, 
the shadow of the thought of war will be 
no longer on the horizon of nations.” 

It is a happy thing for the people of Great 
Britain that a man of ideals should direct 
the most intimate details of their daily 


Specialy photographed 
by Reginald Haines. 


surely is a great, if unconscious, tribute to 
his work. 


National Kitchens 

The subject of national kitchens is of un 
ending interest to the Food Controller. 

“ T want to see public kitchens springing 
up all over the country,’ he exclaimed 
* for the West End of London as well as 10! 
the East End, for the village as well as 10 
town. I want them to serve the bus 
mothers with nourishing dinners for theit 
families ; I want the labourer working long 
hours to get the benefits the national kitchen 
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offers so cheaply. I want the professional 
woman, too busy to cook for herself, to reap 
the advantages which well-cooked meals can 
bring. 

“National kitchens must be national in 
every sense of the word; their usefulness 
will outlive the war, and people who want 
tyeconomise in time, labour, fuel, and money 
will resort to them as naturally as they do 
now to restaurants and tea-shops.” 


A Man to Trust 

I think it is the fine blending of big 
vision with an eye for detail that makes 
Lord Rhondda a man whom one instinc- 
tively trusts. 

Here you have a man who dreams 
great dreams, and plans big things, and 
works resolutely and tirelessly for the future 
of the country. If President Wilson’s aim 
is to make the world safe for democracy, 
Lord Rhondda’s aim is to make it safe 
for children. 


Thought for Details 

But he is not too big a man to come 
down to the little details of life—to study 
the difficulties of the houscwife who wants 
sugar for jem-making: it is not beneath 
his dignity to working women 
who have grievances to discuss. I hap- 
pened to be present when Lord Rhondda 
listened to a deputation of working women, 
gathered from all parts of the country, 
who came to sce him at the Ministry of 
Food; I know how sympathetically he 
talked to them, how « arefully he noted their 
suggestions. The man who controls house- 
keeping in every home in Great Britain was 
not too lofty a personage to be interested 
ia the troubles of women workers ; he gave 


receive 


to their problems exactly the same con- 
sideration and thought that he would have 
given to the suggestions made at a mecting 
of the War Cabinet. 


Lord Rhondda’s Simple Life 

And Lord. Rhondda practises whai he 
preaches. He lives a life of Franci-can-like 
simplicity. His meals are such as many a 
working man would despise. He does not 
take tea. He avoids every food of which 
there is a shortage. 

He works long hours; he arrives early 
in the day at the Ministry of Food, 
facing the Houses of Parliament. He secs 
his sccretaries, gets through a vast amount 
of correspondence, attends a _ meeting 
of the Cabinet, addresses secretaries of 
Food Committees at the Mansion House, 
receives a deputation of Welsh miners, dis- 
cusses food developments with his advisory 
experts, looks in at the House of Lords, signs 
Orders, investigates complaints—here is a 
typical day. 


Sternness—and Graciousness 

Personally, he is a man of great charm. 
Long years in the world of business, and late1 
in the direct service of his country, have 
not dulled the bright graciousness of his 
manner, He can be stern; his name brings 
terror to those who would tamper with the 
nation’s food. But it brings comfort and 
great joy to all who have social progress at 
heart. 

“A sunnier earth for children.” I shall 
not quickly forget these words. Only a man 
with a great heart could have said them ; 
only a man with a big brain could have 
travelled so far on the road to the making 
true of the dream. 


PENSIONS FOR 


MOTHERS 


Judge Henry Neil, who introduced Pensions for Mothers 


into the United States, is to advocate and explain his 


Scheme in a special article in my next month's issue. 
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PERSUADED 


A Story of Martha Jane and her Intervention 


AGNUS 


Jane was afraid it was over-speculat on at 


By ORME 


owas such dismal atternoon that 
although the hour was three it was 
already twilight the little shop 

when Mrs. Winter went in to get her usual 
supply of tea and butter She sighed so 
often and so deeply while Martha Jane was 
serving her that the latter remarked 

The weather do seem to have got on 

vour spirits, Hannah. should) recommend 
some of this butter on a bit of toast. and 
vou'll forget about the weather belike 

“Tisn’t that, Martha Jane, look see la 

worrted pust about Here we be close to 
Christmas and it looks Ike no Christmas 
dinner for we Pom ses “tus hkely they Il 
all be sacked next week.” 
Sacked ! Why, what's wrong, Ehannah 
He savs Mr. Sandoe is so worried ane 
toldl Cem: all 
vesterday that he was ateared lie could 


looks bad as Hever Was 


keep “em much longer, tor things had gone 
wrong which he couldn't help or 

fom ses he do look bad, just about. Lom 
be sorry for him, for there be plenty of worse 
masters, [hope to goodness ‘twon't happen, 


tor if Tom gets out of work now | shouldn't 


have the heart to face the winter Joost 
days through bad weather be quite enough.” 

You must cheer up, Phannah 
meet trouble a stele aneh. but wart till it 
runs mite you sorry te 
Josiah Sandoe, tis tra 

| what die said to Pom 
mad the rest, and he looks half dazed wath 


trouble, Tom ses 

atter Mrs. Winter had gone Jo 
mother had been an old frend of hers, 


ith Sandoe'’s 


Josiah had started as bricklayer’s 
tpprentice in the town, and atterwards set 


up as a builder in the neighbouring village 


He had always been steady and imdustriou 
his business liad eradually enlareed. 
During the last tive vears eo peciuill he had 
built many cottages in tl lis trict il 

aid to have boasted that, | ] l 
done, decent people should ih opportu 
tumty to live in a decent hi Martha 


rashness 


amongst 


capital. 


nm 


building, 


that 


Is 


sO 


builders with more ambition tha 


She 


‘made 


up | 


ind to go 


the first opportunity and otter her sympath 


toa man she 


muistortunes 


had known as a boy, and whos 


He had 


she 


cle plore ra | 


himself a fine house in a commanding situa- 


tion in the village 


but she knew that neither 


he nor his wite looked upon every stage 
opportunity 


Prosperity 
shedding old) friends 
As fortune 


railway 


Vou are 


ats 


station 


at 


further 


would 


and 


hay 


cate looking woman who 


and 


CAPCWOrH 


Phen do look im on 


to see 
will. 


Mrs, 


Vou party 


VO 


it 
Sandoe the next morning on her way to th 
called 
I wanted to speak to you, but | 


going to catch the 


i] 


far. 


to 


ir 


I shall be back by 


Sandoe 


J here’s deep {rouble 
to her cat, forming her judgment from Mrs 


Sandoe's appearance, 


According to her promise, Mrs. Sat 
entered the shop just before three o 
ind Martha Jane sent her into the sitt 
room while she waited upon a custon 

“Seeing vou today my deal 
Martha Jane, when sl Was al 

have saved me a I wast 
things were not going very well with Jos 
and L was coming to know if L could 
any help.” 

Mrs. Sandoe nodded, tried to speak 
lips quivered, and tears over cl 
Wats some time betore she could say 
thing, and Martha Jane attended to 
customers while she was 1 wering. 

“It is ruin that is facing us, Miss | 
dale,”? she said. It lool is: if, 
Christmas comes, we shan’t j 1 shil 
to call our own. And my two boys 
coming home for their Christ 10lida\ 

“Well, weil, -said Mart J * 


she saw Mrs 


her 


ain.” 
said Mrs. Sandoe, a slight, 


appre ared to b 


Wat) back 


30 hoy 


said Martha | 


‘ lel 
| 5°4 
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‘ 
Mrs 
She lighted a spill and held it insistently, iat 
. - roe iA ? 
and he took a few whiffs 2 oSb, 
ting “ary to hear it, but there be worse things leaving him, and T dread to go back,’ and 
loss of money Josiah have his health he began ery 
streneth an heart. and they are You ‘ mv deat I'm coming 
ings above wealth this evening to see at | can’t talk sense inte 
Yes, but you don’t understand, Miss Jostal knew him betore he was breeched 
fale. couldn't be much worse lin to talk sense to him 
Vin afraid for Josrah ha. been shoul be very glad tor vou to come 
proud, and so proud of his good mame Lanniclale but don’t know whethet 
I'm afraid he'll never live to hel sees lle shrinks from seeing any 
Lhim or couldn't 
Bankruptey Court he satel vesterday Martha Jane laughed He'll have to 
such a look on his face that bo was see me You go home, my dear, and keep 
tened—I can't tell you how frightened \ r heart } 
Mv dear,’ | said to hin promise vou won't loarher thant i Martha Jane closed het 
Wil eme and the childre but he wouldn't | shop and walked the two miles to Sandoe’s 
“se any promise— he only shook his house, thankful, she explained when she got 
ys at ‘Speration T went to-day to see someone — there, that there was a moon and she could 
ay tT thought might I Ip him, Dut at's ne Manage to pick her way through the mud 
4 dread goine home dreaded Jostah Sin sitting moodtily before the tire 


THE QUIVER 


his unlit pipe in his hand, and the intolerable 
weight of his burden retlected in his face 

Martha Jane took the chair opposite to 
him 

Moyowll light that pipe, Josiah, we'll 

talk,’ she said breezily 

Ile shook his head, but she lighte la spill 
and held it insistently, and he took a few 
Whiutis 

lalways thought the men-folks declared 

ao pipe was a comfort, so make use of the 
blessings you've got, Josiah If that pipe 
don’t draw well, get one that will or 1 shall 
he so busy holding out spills T shan't mind 
what I wanted to say I'm old enough to 
be your mother, and I want to know what 
‘tus all about If you've been a bit too rash 
and bitten off more than you can chew. ‘tis 
a better fault than waiting for ripe plums 
I'llsay that for you, 
Josiah; you never vet tired with doing 


nething.”’ 


to drop in your mouth 


I can’t own that T have been too rash 
unless trusting other folks is rashness.”” he 
said after a pause 

lis sometimes Pecan add up a lot of 
heeers in my books that will never be more 
than figgers through trusting, but To 
IP shall do the same again Now just tell 
me the honest truth Josiah vou haven't 
been using trust money or anything of that 
sort that you can't pay 

Of course | 


from apathy into ind 


Phen what's the talk i 
my mean Vl] vou mean is there be danger 
vour pride will get the skin knocked of 
thin sort of skin it must e, 


can't face it he said ino a wl 


His pipe was out aeair md Martha | t 


¢ rf te | s to fa 
pust tella ill ab 

but he gradual ton in 
| | i (let 4 
ton ene 1 t 


General Stores, the er 
the town Po grocery 
Various times, draper 
mMongery, coal il t 
proud to ait tl 
worth’s horse 
business with the sur 
in the Jast 1 \ irs 
opened im there 
Villages. edgar 
but it was by industry 
ind reasonable people 
his prosperity He did 
that his wife re 
mother, and he had 
in his shop when he lef 
by him But 
Shop dite preterrit 
n WI hes 
hbouwri Village 
dear Butworth 
hima loan of 
conventent Inet 
that if th co 1 


they would want bett 
doe ire 
\ youn 1 
t on Butworth 
md again he ac 
extend | 
vent by Jostah p 
but as his ambit 
fresh ones till 
to tl 
ich | 
t itl \! 
| \l 
nl 1 
try 
fell to dus | 
nit 
1] 
| 
| ~ 
1 i! 
{ 
tanh | 
but | 
t | 
ipital | 
eral t 
eharit 


{ 
} 
{ 


it establishment 
wad been added 
furnishing, 
peopl 
| Harrod 
vans did a 
nding district 
ranches had 
more import 
th had prosper 
nd honest tradi 
not begrud 
t forget the ser 
ved from ] 
red to take the } 
chool and d 
Snot attracte 
ither’s trade 
sa builderint 
nil 
money that 
\s tl 
Ul ne 
held oa ther lehted \ have Sut 
to change that pipe. | | | kd be so { ye I 
recerved that set) Martha Jane's bonnet t t | 
his mother diel chon service to 
the wife of Put rtl | Wal if 1 
that time th hi ke pers 
j thie Prom small bewinnis thie 1 
H } } } 
i Si 
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that it was an obl gation he owed to the “T’ve just ten days left, Martha Jane, 


business to callin outstanding loans at once before disgrace comes on me, and misery 
I'm. sorry said Josiah, hurt by the on my men and them families tell you | 


her’s tone atter the venerar wav he hae can't face it.”’ 
en treated so often ino that. otties Rubbish! said hea fane with 
lit can't be met tl le the pew year tentional tartin If George nd Bett 
pav tv fiitv by the e1 Lot January Sandoe had t child that « i e trouble 
he balance by the end of \pril I shall I’m glad they be eone 
to put mvi4 0 rt time ans the \h, vou don't know, you don't know 


t t of the vear know tis vour vanity that is likel 
Butwort need up at the calendar on to be hurt, the same as you hurt Lionel’s 
Vis the mt t November long ave I can't say you've been so prudent 
st hy thie | by saturday is vou might have been, knowine how ¢ iS\ 
Isthot Pecer rior | iwrit death can spoil the best intentions. but | 
low you might have ted better treat 
\\ nterrupti on, ment than this But what makes me feel 
ny fat tt fault on most sad about it, a church pillar 
as you though thank the Lord t one of th 
pillars of our ipel this time mad 
| t \ ord you the young man irden in his fathes 
5 | With hite thet a week rtwol be listen 
to Christmas se Phere be Cnot 
! L lionel to do ke ing oul pillars upright, but 
I ! Is on I shall have to ) lL see him Dut just 
tter if tell me who's { this busi s—vout 
t and ehildy Ith you the worst burden 
| 1 mes of all, or are you to do your duty by 
r Do vour | vol t make a profession 
Lait on toy SI but if was you, 
t worl l ike t knee mi 
ches ny the <t ten days 
It 1 mornin he walked int 
| th St Sal fort } ) 
I! 
( ( table i ! 
| for t el | Christ ) 
\ \ VS bes 
t ful st ( 
! 
\ fice. 
| 
i + ‘ > 


THE QUIVER 


is left to the ladies, but it was so admired 
I'm sure it wili be up again.” 

“ My dear man, don’t let ‘em put it up. 
You're a churchwarden and have the biggest 
savin the matter 

My dear Miss Linnidale'! 

* You can't let ‘em put it up and be there. 
Why, underneath it, to most folks’ eves will 
be the nan Jouah and ‘twould 
spoil many a Christmas dinner 
have it up, ©. vou 


specially good wall 
fo Men 

Mr. Butworth simied indulgently. Ws 
all know vo Miss 
assure vou vou cannot deo anything om this 
matter not te be changed eves 
Sandoe did come whining to you.” 


Wondered h mw 1 


front of you, 


ould dike that text ain 


shall it as did last 


Hristia 
he returned smuatinel cute cnough to se 
that it Was wisest not to show irritation 
with Martha Jane 

She got up, seeing she 
pression Well,” she said 


close my shop to com 


for didn’t expect to do much 
but as a church member “twas on 

to corn When think «of t 
the pillars of the churches and chapels it 
makes one afeared for one’s safety, but I 
low ‘tis the sound pillars that lo keep ‘em 


up. Gaood mornin 


se 
The interview had t depre L bit 
roused her; Josiah should not go under in 
this fashion it she could prevent it 1] 
aged vicar of the town, Mr. Dix a 
away and would not be back till Christm 


week, and she did not think that his 
curate was the mian t 


hwardeny 


the Cliristiai stancharad It was While s 
vas arinki her atter dinner cup of tea 
that a course of action suggested itself to 
hes 

She pumped 


street and caught Mro Wilderwell. the | 
lord’s agent, before he lett lis 


Mr. Wilderwell had treated her with polite. 
With Sir Edward, and he EY l morn 


stop, and it’s nearly time for your lune 

I only came to ask what day you'p 

expecting Sir Edward.” 
“ According to present arrangements 

week, Miss Linnidale,”’ 


said Martha Ja 
complaints this time. 


heard of quite a dozen folks lately that 


agreeable surprises, which is micer for ever 


Now, Miss Linnidale,”’ 


loud in praises because they've got a 
repairs done, You've been giving folk 
body all round But what I came abou 
is that LT partie’lar want to see Sir Edwar 
When he comes through. calls as 
rude, but partic'lar want to see him t 
time’ 

mention it to had Mliss Jinmida 

Don't forget, pleas do so want t 
see 
“TH make a nete of it,” said Wilder 
i hie bowed her 
! 
While she was waiting Martha Jane s 
everal characterist to 
troubled) man She hoped, she said, t 
he was playing the omit wt at dus kr 
vere petting sore there was no objection t 
ising a rug Phe ly for which she 
With ain prat at last 
bright, sparkling 4 after shig 
frost. She saw Mr. Wilderwell go | 
lis motor, and half an hour later she wel 
comed the landlord 
“ T wanted bad to see vou, sir, ifs 
pare me twenty minutes or so,” she s 
is they shook hands. 
“Why, if it runs to half an hour, Ms 
Linnidale, will spare it. But not k 
Mr. Wilderwell waiting. Ul go and te 
Pe young him to wait for me at the oftice.” 
came back. 

Smoke your « rette, sir, and t a 
that easy chair, and VI tell vou all al 
it "Vis a business that have been troublin. 
ne very promised to help, but 

le ouldn’t see how it was to be done, whent 
don’t mind, sir, but I am getting to t 
mieselt 
and offered her a chair “Ttis a comiplimne 
“No, thank yor,” “a. “2 can Thank Sf, ad Maria jane 
i 


literally 


r Ed ward, 
worth 


ounded, Si 
d Mr, But 


am as 


591. 


—p. 


$a 


amazed]’ 
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the story of Sandoe’s trouble, but not men- 
tioning names the poor 
man haven't been so wise as he ought to 
have been, but I can feel for him, for I have 
my pride, and [ don’t think I could show me 
face anywhere if | 


“Tis likely, sir, 


couldn't 
shillings in the pound.” 

Sir Edward 
“ It seer 


pay twenty 


nodded in) understanding. 
ns a hard business, Miss Linnidale, 
but it is not at all unlikely that the creditor, 
even if he ts apparently prosperous, may be 
in need of 
I don't The debtor be 
Josiah Sandoe, the builder, at Lemworth.” 
“ L've heard his name, but T don’t know 
him. 


ready money.” 


think so, sir. 


At any rate, as he is what vou tell 
me, we must devise some means of keeping 


his head up.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. The creditor is 
ene of your chef tenants in this town, 
Lionel Butworth.” 


Sir Edward gave a low whistle. “ Ts 
that so?) I thnk you dealt very fa‘thfully 
with him, Miss Linnidale, even if you did not 
prevail with him. It seems to me harsh on 
his part, for from what Mr. Wilderwell tells 
me he is doing very well. His lease, I believe, 
expires ina month or two, and he wants a 
renewal for fourteen years, so money can’t 
be very tight with him.” 

He'd feel 
he couldn't spare a thousand or two.” 


insulted, sir, if anyone said 
And 
I don't know, 
sir, if yvou’d care to do it, but he could be 
brought to act a Little more like a Christian.” 
How asked Sir Edward, and Martha 
Jane told him. 
sir Edward laughed. ‘ The punishment 
fitting the crime, eh ? He jumped up. 
Mik go and speak to Mr. Wilderwell, and 
back tell you if it is possible 
But, anyhow, we'll keep your friend’s head 
above water.” 
"Oh, thank you, sir,” said Martha Jane 
in relief, 


then she began to laugh. 


come and 


In half an hour he 
“It’s all right 
it up. 


was back in the car. 

Miss Linnidale ; I’ve fixed 
Mr. Butworth 
surprise when he 


fo-morrow morning 


will an unpleasant 
opens his letters, and we'll see what happens 
But in any case 


you can tell Sandoe not to 
there'll be no this 
Christmas.” 


Worry, bankruptey 
{was the Lord put me in mind of it,” 

tid Martha Jaa With 

told 


onviction, I'm 


your young lady is going to spend 


Christmas at the Hall, and I could tell her 
if you have privileges you know how to use 
them.” 

He laughed. “ If there is opportunity | 
shall her to see you, Miss 
Linnidale, in order that you may tell her 
what a privileged person [ am.” 

** Do, sir. 
in the paper tell me what a 
young lady she is.’’ 


have to bring 


Folks who have her phot 


nice-looking 


“ T’'ve got her photo here,” he said witha 
laugh and a blush, pulling a ¢ 
poe ket. 

Martha Jane adjusted her spectacles mor 
firmly, the to ti 


long, and handed it back t 


ise from his 


took photo 
looked at it 
him. ‘ If she is like her photo, sir, you’m 
going to have your very greatest privilege. 

“It doesn’t do her justice.” 

“Tis a beautiful face, and what is more 
a kind face, Sir. God bless her.” 

Sir Edward bowed in acquiescence 
“Good morning, Miss Linnidale, Ill let 


you know how your scheme works.” 


<se 


The next morning, almost as soon as M 


Wilderwell arrived at his office, Mr. But 
worth was there to interview him. 

“T can’t understand this letter, Wilder 
well,” said. Not renew the lease 
Nonsense! Of course it is a question of 
rent; IL expected to pay more on a new 
lease. What do you want ?’ 

Wilderwell, who had had precise instru 


t 
tions, shook his head. ‘ It is not 


a (ue stiol 


of increased rent, 1] am afraid Phe present 

lease expires on March 7th next, and you 

are asked to vacate the premises.” 
‘Heaven alive, man! 


Don't talk like 
that 
knock the business to smithereens 7? What 
other premises could | take for my business 
Why, it’s lunacy.’ 

“Lunacy or not, my dear 
none of my doings. = 1 


—so ridiculous. Can't vou see it would 


, 


mo acting una 


very definite and precise instruct ons 0! 


lxdward himself 


‘Sir Edward Why, what's the reason 

don’t know. Iam simply obeving his 
instruct ons. When he came yesterday ! 
ascertained when the pr s expul 
aud gave me detinite imstruct st 
notice at once that it would not be 
newed,” 

“ Has he gone out of his mind? Didnt 


= 
| 
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you tell him T was his biggest tenant in this 
town ? 

“Thad no need ; he knows it quite well.”’ 

“It’s an outrage; I shall go and see him 
and learn the meaning of it at once.”’ 

“ That is what I was going to advise, my 

dear fellow. It 1s my place to obey instruc- 

tions in these matters, of course. 

“ Tthink asa friend, Wilderwell, you might 

lave represented the matter to him more 

1 strongly. You ought to have told him— 

S ‘My dear fellow, if you had seen Sir 

Edward and heard him when he instructed 

me, you would have known that I could say 


nothing to the purpose. He is easy-going, 


( but when he takes command it is for othe 


n people to obey 
“Tf these are your landlords, Wilderwell, 
tis time the country stirred itself. It is 
e preposterous for a man like Sir Edward to 


have the power to ruin at his own caprice 
lifetime to build 

ip What is the best time to catch him : 
He'll probably be out shooting all day, 


° a business it has taken a 


but as he dines at 7.30, if you are there, 
say, at 6.30, you will be sure to see him.” 
t If he doesn’t listen to reason I'll make 
t the whole country ring with it,’’ said But- 
vorth, and left, slamming the door behind 
him 


He was in a fever for the rest of the day. 
»went to his house to tell his wife of the 
then went to the shop and wan- 


red from department to department, too 


aistracted to attend to business, giving 
ol ntradictory orders, and thence back to 
nt the house again. He could eat no lunch, 
ou uld only talk of his landlord’s lunacy. 
He did not give a thought to Josiah Sandoe, 
ke Who Was to receive a writ on the morrow, 
i “A nd if he had he would not have imagined 
that his present distracted condition was 
> e to that 
Sir Edward was in and would see him, 
_ nd he was shown into the library, where his 
weleomed him politely but coldly 
felt must come. Sir Edward, with 
regard to the extraordinary course Mr. 
1 Wilderwell has taken Perhaps you know 
his ithe has given me noti that my lease 
I will not be renewed 
‘Yes, Mr. Butworth, I gave him instruc- 
tons to that eftect 
[am ast unded, Sir Edward, literally 
amazed! — | quite expected a higher rent 
Int Would be asked, and | am prepared to pay 


anything in reason. I can afford to pay as 
much as most men for the premises.” 

with the same coldness. 
question of rent 


returned Sir Edward 
But it is not a 
“Then may I ask why you are taking 
such a step, sir? Surely you must know 
it the of of the best 
businesses for fifty miles around.” 


means ruin one 


““T dare sav what you tell me is correct. 
I heard the other day of another business 
which has been laboriously built that 
is to be totally ruined this month.” 
“ Very likely. But 
“ Tt is the business of a man called Sandoe. 


up 


I want 


Surely, if you think it is no harm to ruin 


him, you can’t object to what [ do with 
my own.” 
It was so surprising to Butworth, com 


pletely obsessed with his own troubles, that 


he could only stare at his landlord, his ex- 
pression ludicrous in his amazement. 

I should like to strike a bargain witb 
vou, Mr. Butworth. 1 have friends in the 


neighbourhood who do not wish this Christ 
mas marred, anda reasonable period of grace 
to Mr. Sandoe would mean a renewal of the 


lease. What do you say 

Butworth could say nothing the 

moment he bowed in aequiescence 

If it is a question of security [Twill 
enarantee the amount he owes 

Oh, that does not matter, sir, thank 
you; I can watt 

“IT thought so,’ and Sir Edward’s tone 
brought a flush to the other’s cheek as he 
saw how he had committed himself. 

mav say, Mr. Butworth,” said Sir 
Edward, as he opened the door for him, 
that the people of the town would do well 
to take Miss Linnidale’s counsel when she 
otters it. It seems to me generally sound 
(sood evening.” 

Before he went to his dressing-room he 
wrote a note addressed to Miss Linnidale 
and a groom took it at once Five minutes 
after she received it she was on her way 
to Sandoe’s house and her face told ol 
tidings before she spoke You've 


t 


been on your knees to some purpose, Josiah,” 


she said Your troubles are ovet you'll 
have plenty of time to pay Lionel But 
worth has been persuaded that he couldn't 
eat his Christmas dinner in peace if you 
weren't enjoving yours Nothing would 
keep you off your knees to-night, | ‘low 


50) 


AY 


Good Lord Forgive 
I’ I have wounded any soul to-day, 
If I have caused one foot to go astray, 
If 1 have walked in my own wilful way—- 
Good Lord, for give ! 


If I have uttered idle words or vain, 

If I have turned aside from want or pain 

Lest I mvself should suffer through the strain 
Good Lord, forgive ! 


If I have craved for jovs that ave not mine, 

If 1 have let my wayward heart repine, 

Dwelling on things of carth, not things divine 
Good Lord, forgive ! 


If I have been perverse, ov hard, or cold, 

If 1 have longed for shelter in Thy fold 

When Thou hast given me some part to hold 
Good Lo f 


Forgive the sins I have confessed lo Thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not see, 
That which I know not, Father, teach Thon 
ile 
Help me to live. 
C. Mavup 


To Young Soldicrs 
ND bear with me, you soldier youth 

who are thus in all wavs the hope of 
your country, or must be, if she have any 
hope ; if urge you with rude earnestness to 
remember that vour fitness for all future triv t 
depends upon what you are now. No good 
soldier in his old age was ever careless or in 
dolent in his youth Many a giddy and 
thoughtless boy has become a good bishop, 
or a good lawyer, or a good merchant: but 
no such an one ever became a good general. 
I challenge vou, in all history, to find a record 
of a good soldier who was not grave and 
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‘BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


Photo: H. J. Todd, Callender 


earnest in his vouth. And, in general, | 
have no patience with people who talk oi 
the thoughtlessness of youth indulgenth 
I had infinitely rather hear of thoughtless 
old age, and the indulgence due to t) 

When aman has done his work, and nothir¢ 
can any way be materially altered in bis fat 

let him forget his toil and jest with bis fet 

if he will; but what excuse ean you Undéfer 
wWilfulness of thought, at the very time wl 


every crisis of future fortune hangs on vi 


decisions \ vouth thoughtless! wha 
all the happiness of his home fer eva 
depends on the chances or the passions of 

hour! youth thovehtl ss! when tl 


career of all his days depends on the opj 
tunity of a moment \ vouth thoughtles 

when his every act is as a torch to the la 
train of future conduct, and every imag 
ation a fountain of life or leath ! Be thought 
less in any after years, rather than now 

though, indeed, there is only one place whet 
a man may be nobly thoughtless—his death- 
bed No thinking should ever be left t 
be done 


The Awakening 
WALKED in pride; knew not love 
men were clicn anto me 
me there Gwelt #0 God 
How blind pi i 


Then Sorvow took my md and led 
By ld, thi wievs drea 

heart th ericf and a hl 
But Love loon 

She tanght me all the rvs of God 


She told me of the griefs of mei 
Then ad dl ce and humbly ti ud 
The path of peace aga 
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FOOD AND FITNESS 


A Practical Article on a Rather Burning Topic 
By AMY B. BARNARD 


HE novelty of food-cards has had _ days, and has to set up by painful experience 
time to pass away, but it must be habits of moderation and control. 


; confessed that the topic of food re- At first the idea of a meatless day was a 
mains one of the most engrossing subjects shock. The roast beef of Old England is 
in the national mind. a cherished tradition; to it most of the 


Why is it that the mere idea that certain virility and endurance of the people are 
foods are scarce immediately sharpens the attributed. The confirmed eater of meat 


appetite for them ? three times a day has been astounded to 

hear ‘‘ Meat, potatoes and bread are not 

Imagination—or Psychology necessary to the highest sustenance of 

A Why was it that, directly after the com- man,” and ‘‘ Cheese, peas, beans, lentils 


ol pulsory meat ration came into force, people and yolk of egg can entirely take the place 
fancied themselves hungry when they had of meat.’’ He asks for proof, and is told 
consumed a meal of precisely the same _ that in their last war the Japanese fought 
fool value as they were accustomed to ona meatless diet. The victories of Julius 


before ? Casar, the Norman Conquest, the Wars of 
This is not “ imagination,” but psychology, the Roses, took place in a potatoless Europe. 
ito and in any consideration of the bearing of Wheaten bread, upon which we count as 


food upon mental and physical fitness this our staff of life, was unknown to the common 
owt psychological truth must receive attention. people in Norman times; they flourished 
na The fact of the matter is, we must dis- and did hard work upon brown bread made 
tipline not only the body, but the mind. of rye, oats and barley, oaten bread being 
We must appeal to expert knowledge to the favourite among the Saxons. 
ascertain what, under present conditions, 
a reasonable and proportioned diet, We Belong to a Tough Stock 
lai taking into account age and occupation. It may be contended that our ancestors 
We must use common sense and energy in were more inured to hardship and un- 


t th 


alt the wise provisioning of the larder—and acquainted with the luxuries that enervate 


w— then we must let the mind assume control. their descendants; yet if one fact has 
here clearly stood forth in the present war it is 
atl Where Will Power Comes In the extraordinary endurance and resisting 
.* Kemember this: Food habits are con- power of mind and body still exhibited by 

‘ tracted as readily as other bodily habits; our race. We belong to a tough stock, 


there is a marvellous adaptability of the more finely tempered than our ancestors, 

\ france and adjustment of the diges- well aware that the submarine blockade of 
uve organs to assimilation of strange new our islands will test the mettle of our 
ioods, The determination to keep fit upon patriotism as it has never bcen tested 

} changed diet does promote digestion. before, and test it in its last stronghold— 
“ill power cannot be left out of count. the kitchen. 
“vople who have all their lives held appetite Consider the coming of war bread. The 
inder strict control, who, for instance, people who accepted it in its stodginess and 
under Stress of long hours of mental work | staleness, cheerfully, as a right and whole- 
_— gone without a meal, and ignored some substitute, masticating it well and 
sire for food without ill-effects, are those slowly, proved it quite digestible and satis: 
who accept rationing restrictions with fying. Margarine, looked on formerly with 
‘quanimity, The man who has for years suspicion, is now preferred to butter in 
made a rite of dinner and fumes over its numbers of households, while the herring, 
“ay for half an hour comes off badly these once dubbed “the poor man’s steak,” is 
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everywhere appreciated for its nutritious 
and high caloric properties, 373 calories 
to the pound weight, a comparatively 
plentifuland cheap food. During the potato 
scarcity numbers of people who had never 
previously tasted swedes learncd to appre- 
ciate them. Maize meal and barley meal 
are as well known as rice. Our own ex- 
periences and those of returned prisoners 
prove beyond a doubt that our digestions 
The 
seasoned traveller knows that variety is an 
aid to digestion—variety of dishes at a 
meal, and variety of meals during the day. 


are highly adaptable to new foods. 


A Good Old Rule 

It was a good old rule not to sit down to 
a meal unless hungry, and not to eat a 
mouthful when hunger was appeased. 
Equally wise are the injunctions to eat 
slowly, masticating each bite thoroughly, 
and to drink after, not during, 
solid: food. 


benefit. is 


eating of 
In these ways the maximum of 


received, none of the digestive 


organs are overstrained, and the body 
obtains every atom of nutriment. The 


ethics of 


eecive 


drinking should re 
than 
Scerupulous 


eating and 
attention 
val 


of cooking utensils and 


closer ever during 


searcitv. of cleanliness 
table service and 
the guarding of provisions from contamina 
tion, are time 
when epidemics would so disastrously atfect 


national efficiency. 


spec tally necessary at a 


Studying Food Values 
Before the war few but 
studied food 
lated experience ot 
keepers had evolved certain useful rules. 


food experts 
values, though the accumu- 
generations of house- 
Lables of food values measured in food units 
or calories have been carefully worked out, 
and it is upon such statistics that rationing 
is” based. The individual needs, according 
to age, sex, occupation and physique, from 


2,000 tO 4,000 calories daily, strenuous 


labourers most. 
housekeepers have the ability or time to 
market on an 


but they can consult 


physical requiring 


elaborate 


basis, 
fats, 
fish, cereals, nuts, fruits, ete., select those 
of high food values, and try to buy these 
before reverting to those of lower caloric 
food a 
matter of indifference now, and a newspaper 


calory 
lists of meats, 


values. To no one is the cult of 


has but to suggest an inexpensive food of 


high nutritive value, and there is an imme. 
diate demand for it. Allotment holders are 
careful to study the food values of root and 
vegetable crops in order to extract from a 
strip of ground the utmost it can vield. 
everyone wants the maximum nourishmert 
from the minimum expenditure, 
the spread of national kitchens, 


Hence 


Cheese versus Beef 

Not without reason has the Englishman 
been devoted to bacon for breakfast: it 
contains more calories to the pound than 
fat beef, mutton or pork; while lamb, 
tinned beef, poultry, bird game and rabbits 
all possess lower nutritive value. Hence 
the efforts to start municipal piggeries 
Cheese ranks higher than the best fat beef 
When it cannot be easily digested it should 
be grated, shaved or cooked. Ifa pound of 
cheese be compared with a pound of fat 
beef, the former is found to contain over one 
hundred calories more than the latter. 

Among the fats or “ grease,’ as we are 
learning to call butter, lard, margarine and 
dripping, the homely, dripping 
ranks first, then lard and butter, and lastly 
margarine: though the last is now mad 
of such pure fats and nut-oils that many 
people consider the best brands  preferabk 
to butter itself. 
Shrove Tuesday 


despised 


Many pancakes eaten last 
were fried in cocoa fat, a 
new and excellent 

NX natural and inexhaust- 
ible food with which these islands have been 
blessed is fish ; 


substitute. 
unlike meat 


but it has not been studied 
or utilised as it been. The 
“ fatty ” valuable— 
salmon, mackerel, 


might have 
fish are particularly 
turbot, sprat, 
It is the herring we specially need, 
admirable salted, as bloater or 
kipper, 01 pu kled, fried, steamed, boiled, 


herring, 
eels. 


fresh o1 


broiled, stuffed, curried, soused or made into 
potato or rice pies. 


Lo You Like Serdines ? 

A clever cook recently asked the writer, 
“Do you like sardines?” and described 
how with sprats at 2d. to od. a pound an 
excellent substitute could be prepared. The 
sprats are carefully washed, the heads and 
tails removed, the fish laid at the bottom 
of a pie-dish, covered with vinegar, flave ured 
with sprinkled with salt 


four cloves and 


A, dish is put over the pie-dish to retain the 
steam, and it is then placed in a moderately 
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hot oven for half an hour. 
When removed the fish 
are laid in a sardine dish 


and oil is poured over 
them. 
The mention of oil 


suggests a valuable sub 
stitute for grease. Chil 
dren in need of more 
butter may well be given 
olive oil, an excellent laxa 
tive taken in a little milk 
by those who cannot take 
cod liver oil Though 
scarcer, olive oil may still 
be had. In Mediterranean 
countries it takes the 
place of butter, and, since 
cram is unpurchasable, 
its value here has in 
creased. Clarified horse 
fat is used and approved 
as an excellent frying oil 

while smearing with oat 

meal does away with fat 
in frying sprats and her 

rings, 


Vegetables 


Vegetables will form an important food 
this summer, valued in the following order 


Commu . 
ommunal meals being prepared 


FOOD AND FITNESS 


—dried beans, peas and 
lentils, beans in pods, 
potatoes, peas in pods, 
parnsips, artichokes, beet- 
roots, carrots, turnips, 
onions, tomatoes, 
Fruits may be 
ranged thus : currants and 
raisins, dried figs, dried 
dates, dried prunes, dried 
apples, fruit 
without sugar, 
plums, 


greens, 
rhubarb. 


preserved 
grapes, 
apples, 
oranges. 
: Fruit juice is excellent for 
| little children. 

Chocolate, sugar, cheese 
meres and oatmeal 


nourishing, 


bananas, 
strawberries, 


are very 
chocolate 
coming next to the greases 
and suet in its number of calories. It 
is casy to understand how children 
crave for it in its palatable sweetened 
form. Chocolate or a hard-boiled egg 
and bread, a few raisins, and a litile 


fresh fruit make a 


meal to satisfy 
The Old Style— most travellers. It is obvious that 
physically energetic people need a 


good deal of sugar Restless childre: 
can hardly partake of this in better form than 


honey, since their sweets are cut short. That 


= 


—and the New. 


ata large municipal kitchen at Hammersmith. Communal kitchens, it is claimed, 


will mean a great saving of food and labour. 
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it is possible to depend on oatmeal porridge takes place. Many a woman injures her 
as a staple food, one has but to look at the digestion by rising from a meal to do hoyse | 
sturdy Highlander to discover. Oatmealis cleaning without even five minutes’ paus 
to him what rice is to the Chinese. One 

mother has obtained the coarsest oatmeal, Do not Go to Extremes 

boiled it, and then baked it in the oven until This leads me to say that, when we haw 
crisp. This makes a cake most acceptable talked our , 
to children when spread with syrup or 
honey, providing, too, hardness necessary 
for their teeth. The oat cake deserves to 


hardest and written our best 
about food values, the essential fact to 1}. 
emphasised over and over again is this 


it is not the food we eat that makes us 


be known. but the food we digest. We learn that 
Gulls’, ducks’, plovers’ and eggs of 


several wild birds may well supplement those 
of the hen at breakfast. 

Meat rations in practice hardly permit of 
the daily rasher of bacon for breakfast. The  ¢at a little, and digest it, than eat twice thy 
shortage would have been felt more severely quantity and upset the digestive system 
if it had begun during early winter; but Do n 
with warmer days it is easier to dispense 
with bacon and substitute other dishes. 
Dried eggs, for instance, make a nice dish 


pound of a certain food contains so many 
calories : if we eat two pounds of it we shall 
not derive twice the nourishment, but sutier 
from violent indigestion. It is better t 


not go to extremes. In giving wy 
meat make sure that you find a substitut 
that is of equal food value—and that yo 


can digest. This can be done, but it 
scrambled. The powder is soaked in cold means a certain amount of thought and 
water during the night for breakfast the trouble. The ordinary “ vegetarian” dict 


following morning. is hable to be excessive in starch and sugar 


You can get along quite well without s 
much meat—but vou must think the matter 
out, not run amok indiscriminately ameng 
the vegetables. 


Potato Possibilities 
There are very many possibilities for the 
potato at breakfast, and the potato, it is 
certain, is to be our mainstay. In the form 
of chips it can replace bacon, and mashed Apportioning the Rations 
or pounded and mixed with other ingredients 
makes an acceptable paste. Inventive 
people have thus pounded potato and. sar- 
; dines, potato and red herrings, potato and 
tomatoes. <A well-known chef recommends 
pounding dried salt cod and mixing it with 
half its weight of potatoes finely mashed, 
coating with a little oil and milk, and baking 
brown. For those who lke them, oysters, 
milled Brazil nuts and fruit salads offer 
variety. More and more “ the fruits of the 
earth’ will be resorted to; while peas, 
beans and lentils, soaked and steamed, not 
boiled, will be valued at their real worth. 


In apportioning at table the food pur- 
chased with ration tickets, it should b 
borne in mind that plump people need less 
fat or starchy foods than thin ones, big 
bodies want altogether larger quantities of 
food than small ones, growing boys and 
girls of fifteen or sixteen as much as adults 

To sum up: 

No one food is “ essential’ to health and 
fitness. 

Now that there is less meat to be obtained, 4} 
use substitutes: but make sure that the 
substitutes really give you what you requir 


and that you can digest them. f 


You can probably live as well—or better 
Three Meals a Day Only on less food than you have been accus 

In our climate the strenuous worker re- tomed to take. Fat only when you at 
quires a good breakfast and, if only three hungry, and leave off when hunger ts satis 
meals are partaken of daily, should bring a _ fied. 


hearty appetite to it. Elderly people and Fresh air is one of Nature’s foods: tak 
children, and those whose digestion is a large dose of it everv day—and night 
abnormally rapid, may need more and Think a little more carefully over what 
lighter meals, but the worker loses time over you should eat, brt— 

four meals, and the chief one for him or her Avoid unrest, worrv, over-excitement 


is best taken when the work of the day is and despondency, if you do not wish t 
ended, and rest is possible while digestion impair the fitness that food should manta! 


erS 
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BY H..MORTIMER BATTEN 
BS 
DRAWINGS 
BY 
WARWICK REYNOLDS 


T was very early in the spring, while the 
region of ,Glacier Cutting was still a 
quagmire, that a half-starved, ragged 

and homeless Indian boy arrived at Lom- 
iert’s shanty and offered to trade a straddle- 
legged, wild-eved moose calf, clearly only a 
few days old, for fool. The calf was tired 
ant dejected as the boy himself, and as 
Lombert regarded the pair, the boy towing 
the calf behind him by means of a willow 
wand twisted to form a noose between her 
eves and nostrils, a good-natured smile 
curved the heavy lips of the woodsman. 

“Cheero, Sonny! What’s the price of 
moose meat ?”’ called Lombert jovially, 
but as the large, black eyes of the little 
woollander met his own he saw that the 
time was ill-choson for jesting. 

“Where did you get her from?” he 
inquired more soberly, The Indian seate:l 
himself on the extreme edge of the veran'a 
and waved a shaking hand northward. 

“Land of Little Trees. You trade ?” 

Lombert answered the question with 
another. ‘‘ How far you come ? ” 

\gain the boy waved listlessly northwards, 
but he seemed not to have the strength to 
mswer, Lombert touched his shoulder. 

You hungry, little mian? Come alone 

said the woodsman. 
Before the eyes of the starving boy Lom- 
tt spreal a meal which filled that youth 
with wonder. It was just the same meal as 
Lownbert would have spread before a travel- 
ling missionary, for colour an'l station played 
no part in Lombert’s co le of hospitality, and 
‘aving filled up the boy he turned his atten- 
7 to the young moose. The tired animal 
‘al laid itself down just where they had left 
‘, and with the same air of dejection as one 
“ees on the face of a calf trussed up in a sack 
a raihvay station platform. 


Lombert mixed a homely solution in the 
household bucket, and having convinced the 
young moose that the bucket was not some 
new instrument of torture, he induced the 
animal to drink out of it. Thereafter, in- 
cidentally, the affection of the calf was 
equally divided between Lombert and th« 
bucket. From that moment onward, in- 
deed, it shared its attentions equally between 
the two, either investigating the one or 
stumbling at the heels of the other. 

Fate had thrown two new and curious 
friendships at the fect of Nat Lombert, who 
for two years now had wearied out his life 
in one-man loneliness. Only the ugly scar 
over his right eye reminded the world how 
his last partnership had ended, but the soul 
o! the man was still bitter. To-night, how- 
cver, it was strangely refreshing to have new 
b!oo 1—young blood—sharing his shanty. 

A long series of funny incidents enlivened 
the next few days. The boy and the call 
tetween them were a source of endless 
amusement, though their dispositions were 
utterly the reverse. The boy hated to be 
laughed at, while the calf seemed to delight 
in it, Lombert’s roars of mirth having the 
effect of reducing the young animal to a 
state of prancing jubilance. The boy was 
out to learn all he could by observation and 
thought, whereas the calf had doggedly 
turned its back upon anything which 
savoured of profiting by previous experience. 
She refused to accept the very obvious fact 
that soapsuds were entirely the reverse 
from good to drink; that they were con 
tained in that maternal bucket was enough 
for her, and, whatever the contents of that 
piece of household equipment, she wouid 
contrive to consume them. She neve 
learnt that it was unwise to investigate the 
kettle when it hissed and spluttered in 
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playful mood, and these investigations cost 
her a skinless snout ere the first week was 
up. Day after day she would blunder 
innocently into the same old mischief, day 
after day the frying-pan clouted her out of 
it. Lombert divided his time between 
working his trench and clouting the calf. 
As for the boy, his natural dread of 
ridicule was such that he never twice made 
the same mistake. Watching Lombert 
closely he soon learnt that it was incorrect 
to eat the soap, to take pepper with one’s 
coffee or sugar with one’s ceribou steak, and 
at every meal he woul! wait timidly till 
Lombert had shown the way in which the 
dish was tackled. 
shadow-like 


Then mechanically and 
Kaswin would follow exactly 
Lombert’s movement, drinking when Lom. 
bert drank, diving his hand into the salt or 
sugar tin instantly Lombert’s hand was 
withdrawn, ana so on, Thus he imbibed 
the habits of civilisation. He learnt to eat 
canned peas with his hunting knife, and with 
wonderful dexterity, though swilling down 
vast volumes of coftee with one’s mouth full 
of dry breal was an act which took some 
days to master. 

It never seemed to occur to Lombert that 
the natural result of their chance meeting 
was that they must part after the usual 
period of hospitality, and between 
intervals of lighting fires and grovelling the 
slush from the of his 
trench, Lombert amused himself by “ rigging 
up the kid with decent gear.” An old buck 
skin parki of Indian origin, lavishly orna- 
mented with stained pereupine quills and 


now, 


bottom assessment 


glass beads, down for Kaswin, 


pride, watched its 
development, as likewise he watched the 


was cut 
KNaswin, with eyes of 
skilful cutting down of an old pair of shoe 
packs, and the reduction of a pair of bags to 
The result 
that 
gorgeous May morning Kaswin strutted on 
to the apparently for the sok 


fit his own diminutive members. 


of this absorbing process was one 


veranda 


purpose of allowing the calf to see him, 
resplendent in such garments as he had 
never dreamt he might live to wear. ‘The 


tan shirt exactly matched the rich colour of 
his skin, and the brightly tinted ornaments 
seemed in natural harmony 

The moose calf regarded him curiously, 
then suddenly 
her head, 
clearing, 


wheeled, 
bolted 


squealed, shook 


and twice round the 


> 


But that day the heart of the boy was 
heavy, in spite of the pride that was at his 
soul. These two men had not yet come to 
know each other, as they came to know each 
other in later years. They could not read 
each other's thoughts by the Passing of a 
glance, and neither knew what was in the 
mind of the other during that sunny May 
day. Out on the lake the loons ¢ alled, and 
though to the boy the sad note was sadder 
than ever before, to the man it was the 
joyous voice of spring, 

That night, when the fireflies flickered 
and vanished along the margin, Nat Lombert 
leant against the corner post and watched 
the last ghostly beams of the aurora fleet 
northward. ‘‘ Nat, old boy,” he soliloquised 
‘T guess a good thing's happened for you, 
Afore these youngsters came along there was 
nothing for it but whisky. It was getting 
you down, safe as houses, after two vears 


alone, but now vou've got company you 
want to cut it out and to get along strik- 
ing that pav streak. It’s there—vou bet 
vour boots it’s there! \nd he = grinned 


contentedly, 


There were no troubled thoughts in th 
mind of the prospector when he drew his 
blankets over him. He fell asleep with 


treak, which he 
might strike any day, but the boy who shared 
his hut did not fall asleep Lhis great white 
chief he worshipped had restored him t 
strength and generously 
the long trail. It is not 
Indian to welcome 
morrow Waswin must depart, whither he did 


bright visions of the pay 


equipped him fot 
the custom of the 
outstayv his and to 
not know. ‘To the teepees of his own tribe 
No, that was impossible, for would not the 
horrors of that winter linger in his memor 
hike a nightmare, for it was the Winter o 
the Great Plagne? To-morrow he must go 
but whither the trail of fate would lead him 
he did not know, 

When the 


eossamer-lhke, 


waltcd 
Lombert 


equipped 


sweet-scented dawn 
shanty, 
fully 


long | 


into the 
find the boy, 
the trail, at his bunks ick 
been standing there at 


awoke to 


attention the wl ie 
man did not know, but as their eves met tle 
spok« 


My father,” he said, 


now tree of ice, the wild-fowl are gone norti. 


the creeks ar 
My heart is heavy in leaving thee, but see, 
you yourself have 
|.ittle 


Iam wearing the things 
made in readiness for the long trail! 
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Moosewa I am leaving as a token of my 
thanks. Farewell, my father !”’ 

Lombert stared and blinked, Hitherto 
Kaswin’s conversation had consisted of 
nouns and verbs, and this careiully prepared 
string of eloquence left 
the prospector speech 
less. Had he wakened 
to find Moosewa sitting 
by his bunk smoking 
a pipe, had Moosewa 
offered him a_ silver- 
mounted pouch  con- 
taining the same luxu- 
rious brand, he could 
not have been more 
surprised. He merely 
jung his legs from 
nder the blanket, 
at bolt upright, and 
gasped—"* Ah?” 

Then it dawned upon 
him that the bov might 
be homesick, and natur- 
ally anxious to return 
to his tribe. The red 
man cannot live happily 
vith the white, nor the 
white with the red. 
Lombert took the boy's 
imp hand, and then, 
sull staring sleepily, he 
watched the small up- 
right figure depart 
through the door 

For some moments 
the white man sat mo 
tionless, then, as the 
quetude fell, the awful 
loneliness of the place 
enveloped him. The 
vision Of striking the 
pay streak seemed to flit 


n 


over the horizon, and 
out of the frightening 
loneliness of the future 
rose the old dim phantoms. He had seen 
What the north had done with other men 
who dwele alone. It was merely a matter 
of ume—of time and whisky ! The fruitless 
rien ot it seemed to pin him where 
te sat, but at length he shook himself free 
and hurried to the door, 
“Hi!” he called. Hi, there !”’ 


The boy turned, and slowly strolled back. 


Soc 
on they stood face to face, and the moose 


‘*** Cheero, Sonny ! 
meat ?’ called Lombert jovially.’—p. 597, 


calf was for once ignered while she wrestled 
with the offensive frying-pan. 

‘What you goin’ for?’ 
Lombert gruttfly. 

Kaswin stared at him, then for the first 
time in their acquaintance the boy grinned. 
It was a strangely tearful grin, if an Indian 
can be tearful, but it gave the answer. 

“Then you get along and cut the bacon, 
as I've shown you,”’ ordered Nat. “If you 
cut it thick, I'll sure cuff you silly !” 


demanded 


What's the price of moose 


ll 
HUS the partnership was sealed. Lom- 
bert gave his surviving liquor to a 
visiting trader, who all but died of 
hunger ere he reached the other end. Bit 
by bit the boy, by studious imitation, im- 
bibed the white man’s ways and customs. 
His one object in life became to do things 
according to the way of the whites, and his 
devotion to Lombert widened considerably 
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‘* At times she would utte: 
a foolish little squeal.’’ 


his sphere of usefulness. Each night Lom 
bert explained to him, painstakingly and at 
length, that they were on the point of strik- 
ing the pay streak. Each night the boy fell 
asleep in the midst of it. At first the Indian 
figured the pay streak as being a new type 
of food to be added to the long and wonderful 
array he had recently sampled. * By repeated 
description he decided that it was not a food, 
but a vague and mysterious something which 
wavered over the tree tops of the white man’s 
city—a something the white man strove for, 
drank tor, fought for, and which divided the 


grain from the dross of the white man’s 
world. Several weeks clapsed ere the boy 


realised that the pay streak was the mother 
lode of the yellow dust he and old Nat 
wallowed daily in the trench to unearth. 
But though the boy developed mentally 
with marvellous strides, Moosewa developed 
only in physique. By constant disputes 


400 


with the cul-nary cquipment she 
became bald of snout, but the bald. 
ness was replaced by pure whit 
cown, and far and wide she be 
came known as Lombert's white. 
nosed calf. All that summer sh 
floundered one wrong-coing 
clockwork regu. 
larity, bat when autumn came a 
new restlessness possessed her. At 
times 


from 


to another with 


she would utter a foolish 


little squeal, and Laving uttered it 
she would stand for minutes on end, 
listening intently 

One night, m= response to the 
squeal, there cam> a thrashing 
mighty antlers in the near-by bush 
and when morning arrived Moosewa 
was gone, but in the soit clay about 
the trench were the marks of gigan 
tic spl ied hoofs, 
those of Moosewa. 

Lombert looked at his partner 
‘Gone oli her husband, | 
aid Colefully. Seems 
we've lost our calf, Sonny. Now 
you get along and cut that bacon 
and if you cut it thick, I'll sur 
cuff you silly ! 


ill 


Sa mattcr ot 
no more gold on Lombert’ 
claim than would just pai 

for washing out, and at the back 
mind Lombert Nothing 
however, would have shaken him from th 
steadfastness of his assertion that they wert 
just on the point of striking a huge pa 
streak. For years now he had wallowed ! 
the icy slush of thawed-out trenches, tren 
one claim to each claim being 
situated “just on the edge of the 
pay streak! Hfis underlying prine iple als 
gold hunter was to keep plugging ahea 


ignoring 


accompanying 


with 
guess,’ he s 


fact there was 


of his knew it. 


another, 


science and modern applicatio 
ana trusting entirely to luck, And 
like every old-time prospector he imagine 


his luck to be superlative, and this in t 


One ds 


so he ignored lis 
chuck the 
claim and start an eating-house as a mor 
probable source of wealth 

Chuck the claim he eventually did, but 
not from choice. It was when, early that 
winter, one attack of sciatica after another 


face of all contrary fact ; 


common-sense promptings to 
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THE HUNGER-MOON 


made a cripple of him preventing him visit- 
ing the town for stores. The attacks became 
more severe, and so it came about that just 
as he had saved the boy, so it was now up to 
the boy to save him. 

Had Lombert been alone he would never 
have survived that pe riod of winter suffering. 
The boy chopped firewood, caught fish for 
the pan, kept the stove going, and nursed 
his master hand and foot. Day after day, 
week after week, no visitor chanced their 
wav. Steadily and 
mercilessly the 
cold became worse, 
so that the life oi 
the boy was one 


ceaseless battle 
against the ele- 
ments. Fish be- 


scarce, the 


ice through which 4 
the fish trap was fin 
lowered almest 
impenetrable. The 
flour sack was his 
becoming light 

there was no 

bacon left, 

lropped down to 
quarter rations. 
turned 
delirious ; the boy, 
totter- 
ing, followine his 


lhe man 
fecble and 
Instructions with 
the blind faithful 
ness of devotion j 
Gamely he 


to his 


stuck 
but 
as the long night ig 


guns, 


mare dragged by 


Il was forced 
him that 


only some mys 


pon 


terions 

Which he 
ould not 
Stand, but 


doubtless wa; 


power, 

himself 
under 
which 


within the com 

Prehension of the 

white man, could 
‘ave them. They 
had started the 

winter with no 


Stull and lifeless 
Store of firewood, 


she fell at the feet of 


and now it seemed that the cold was slowly 
but surely permeating the shanty—striking 
upwards from the floor, downwards through 
the roof, and reflected from the very log 
walls surrounding them. 

Thus, slowly and remorselessly, the crisis 
came. No food; the boy, starved, chilled 
and exhausted, clutching the woodwork for 
support—too weak to chop more firewood, 
resigned to their inevitable fate. 
They had shared the food together, and now 

there was only water to offer—the old 


calmly 


familiar bucket, caked with cat-ice, by 

Lombert's bunk. It was merely a matter 

of waiting till the stove died out, and 

through the window the ‘‘ Hunger-Moon 
shone down with dazzling brilliance. 
The reign of hunger was on the forest, 
and as the boy sat, dazed and numbed, 
a sound which at any other time would 
have struck instinctive terror to his heart 
floated the tree To-night he 
merely listened with vague interest, know- 
ing it to be their death knell. 

Nearer and nearer came the ghost voices 
of the hunting pack, till suddenly the boy 
wakened as the bedlam of sound reached a 
wild crescendo, which shook the very shadows 
around him, 


over tops. 


IKaswin rose, stooping forward, 
every nerve of his slim body tense and alert. 
It seemed that, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the mask of civilization dropped from him, 
and he became the true savage—hunting or 
hunted, widely awake to the primeval battle 
for lite. 

A new light was in the boy's eyes, new 
He 
slipped across to the window, took down 
a sporting Merlin from. its and 
tottering under load crept into 


strength seemed to possess his limos. 


looks, 


his out 


Kaswin—her friend 


of old ''—y. 602. 
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THE QUIVER 


the moonlight, softly closing the door 
ktehind him. 

All was very still and silent, and the cold 
percolated through his clothing as though 
he were immersed in water. Then came the 
sound of snow brushed from a branch— 
perhaps fifty yards distant, yet seeming loud 
and terrifying. Scarcely had it subsided 
when the whole night became hideous with 
frightening sound. 

But if for a moment Waswin’s courage 
wavered, it was only for a moment, for ere 
the echoes subsided a dark, ungainly shape 
burst from the edge of the clearing and 
struggled into the moonlight—-a moose, a 
full-grown cow moose, floundering weak], 
in the drifts. 

Up went the sporting Merlin, and the 
trigger clicked. No report! It was like 
the spell of a nightmare—game so near, 
survival once more within sight, and-- the 
harmless click ! 

Kaswin knew his weapon was useless 
knew that the intense cold had, in those few 
seconds, paralysed its working parts after 
the comparative warmth of the shanty, vet 
he too was paralysed by the peril of the 
moment, by the sight of that monster of the 
forest wallowing straight towards him as 
though to seek his protection. 

Then, as the moose drew near, Kaswin 
caught the gleam of the moonlight on while, 
extended nostrils. This hunted and ex 
hausted creature was Moosewa, who, hard 
pressed by the wolves, had headed back 
towards the only place of safety she had ever 
known ! For just as the redskin boy believed 
that the white man he served possessed som 
heaven-born power, so Moosewa, in the hour 
of her direst need, pinned her life on the same 
subtle belief, and sought the protection of 
man’s Omnipotent hand. 

Straight towards the boy the cow moose 
came, ears extended, eyes wide and pleading, 
as an animal will so often go to man when 
hard pressed by other foes. Only a few 
paces away she stopped, breathing heavily, 
forelegs wide apart, and the two children 
of the forest stared into each other's eyes 
by the pitiless rays of the Hunger-Moon., 

Then the unexpected happened. Here, 
the dumb creature had felt-—here, at her 
Home——was safety and protection, but she 
had used up nature's narrow reserve in 
getting here, for even as her eves met those 
of her master, a aullness of the long sleep 


overshadowed them. Her trembling flanks, 
caked and jewelled by the frozen breath 
from her nostrils, secmed to contract, her 
straddled forelegs lost their grip of the snow, 
and struggling a moment she fell, still and 
lifeless, at the feet of Kaswin—her friend of 


old, 


It needs no description as to how the boy 
mounted guard over the fallen moose. Hai 
it been in the open forest one cannot doubt 
how that night would have ended, but at th 
sight of that calm and waiting figure at th 
very threshold of man’s abode, at the 
of the moonlight on IXaswin’'s ritle, the hunt- 


glean 
ing pac ks evidently decided that there was 
cheaper food to get elsewhere. Anyhow, 
Kaswin never saw them, and when, many 
days later, the priest called at Lombert 
shanty, and found the man on the highway 
to recovery from rheumatic fever, while th 
boy was weak with toil and hunger, he knew 
the true state of things, and it was he wl 
spread the news that Lombert's new partnet 
was little white through and 
through.” 


T have said that Lombert threw up his 
claim, but the why and the wherefore | hav 
not made cleat It was when, on then 
return to the city, IWaswin learnt that in 
the white man’s world gold dust is the elixir 
of life. Still it was not till their slender 
store was all but used, and Lombert, still 
weak and sick, became anxious, that it 
oceurred to the boy to speak. 

“Plenty dust in Land of Little Trees,’ 
he announced simply, and when questioned 
further he explained in effect that his own 
father, who apparently dic d of a mixture of 


consumption, tobacco smoke, and whisky, 
periodically became tired of bush life, where 
upon he would shovel the necessary quantity 
of dust from a certain creek, and partake 
himself to the city for another jamboree ! 
Anyhow, Lombert risked his last few 
dollars on a trip to WKaswin’s native land, 
and to-day he owes his existence as a mine- 
owner to a simple aet of charity extended 


towards two starving children of the woods, 


one of the two being to-day a highly educated + 


Indian, a partner in the WKaswin Mines 
ut still Kaswin cuts the bacon, and still 
Lombert tells him If you cut it thick, 
I'll sure cutf vou silly 
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“BE YE OR GOOD CHEER” 


A Message of Comfort and Hope to those who Mourn 


By JOHN OXBNHAM 


N ancient times the Death Days of the 
Martyrs were bravely and hopefully 
regarded by their friends as but their 

Birth Days into the Higher Life. And, year 
by year, as the days came round those 
dearest to them kept as sacred festivals 
these anniversaries of their translation. So 
now, amongst ourselves in these sad days, 
there are few who have not similar High 
Birthdays to commemorate. Let us do it 
vith as brave and hopeful a faith as did the 
men of old. 

For when we think upon your joy 

We cannot wish you back again, 


We recognise the higher gain 
To you in your divine employ, 


Our love upreaches through the veils 
To grace you in your high estate, 
As daily we commemorate 

Our joy in you that never fails. 


We feel you nearer now than when, 
Still with us, vou were far awav, 
Nor did we know from day to day 
If we should see your face again, 


So now, for vour fine lovalty, 
thanks and praise we give; 
Him shall ever live, 


Who lives for Him shall never die. 


Those lines crystallise my own deepest 
felings respecting those who have passed. 


The Sadness of Partings 

For 
a 
although it 
short time, with- 


Partings are essentially saddening. 
self I 
Place where I have been happy 
may have been but for a 


cannot even loose away 


out a certain pang of loss and inevitable 

One feels the parting with friends still 
more keenly, And naturally so. It would 


But there are 
indulgence of that 
unhealthy. 


feel it. 


unnatural not to 
! bevond which the 


becomes 
And when that happens it 
lack of faith—-or 


morbid and 


can only be 
scribed to 
knowledge, 


) 


want of 


you will say, “ Knowledze-—who 


anything for certain rhing those 


Who have passed ? ” 


By explicit proof—no one, though some 
claim to do so. By implicit, intuitive 
belief—some of us, and in these days a 
vastly growing number. 

Concerning so personal and delicate a 
matter, where actual scientific proof is im- 
possible, all one can do is to state, simply 
and clearly and emphatically, one’s own 
deepest and highest beliefs, and to give, as 
far as they are apprehensible to any but 
oneself, one’s reasons for them. 


I believe in the Life Beyond 

I believe, with my whole heart and mind 
and soul, that our life on earth is but a pre- 
paration for a higher and more glorious life 
which will endure for ever. That this life 
—and the change which we call Death 
is the beginning, not the end. The end 
indeed of the little things, but only the 
beginning of the greater. 


Shapeless and grim, 

\ Shadow dim 

O’erhung the ways, 

And darkened all my days, 
And all who saw, 

With bated breath, 

Said, “Jt is Death!” 


And I, in weakness 

Slipping towards the Night, 

In sore affright 

looked up. And lo!— 

No Spectre grim, 

But just a dim 

Sweet face, 

A sweet high mother-face, 

A face like Christ’s own Mother's face, 
\light with tenderness 

And grace, 

* Thou are not Death!” I cried— 

Vor Lite’s supremest fantasy 

Had never thus envisaged Death to mx 
‘Thou art not Death—the End!” 


In accents winning, 
Came the answer: “ Friend, 
There is no Death! 
I am the Beginning, 
Not the End!” 


There is no such thing, even in Nature, 
as extinction—only transmutation. In God's 
economy there is no waste. Nothing dies 
out, nothing is lost, though at times we 
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THE QUIVER 


cannot follow the working out of His won- 
derful seeret ways. 

Unless we are pagans entirely, and have 
no belief whatever in Holy Writ, we accept 
as glorious fact that Christ rose from the 
dead and proved beyond all doubt to the 
men of those days 
to thousands—the 


—not to one or two, but 
Perfect Continuity of 
His Personality after passing out of this life. 

The husk of the body dies. The person- 
ality of the inner life—the soul—lives on 
for ever. And the life of the soul, as com- 
pared with that of the body, is as the beauty 
and fragrance of a radiant flower to the dry 
shrivelled seed from which it sprang, or as 
the life of the gorgeous butterfly to the dead 
torpor of the chrysahd—only incomparably 
more, of course. 

[ believe, then, in the continuity of life 
after death, and in the fullest continuity of 
personality ; and, moreover, that as our 
living and doing here tit us for high, or 
less high, estate there, so will it be with us 
in that larger life. 


The Life Beyond is a Higher Life 
But just as here life is, or should be, a 
constant progression from lower to higher, 
so I believe it will be there. 
preparatory school. 
the higher education. 


This life is the 
The hie beyond will be 


Some of us may win scholarships. Some 
of us may just scrape through. Without 
doubt we shall all find much sull to learn 
when we get there. 

NX sure and calm belict m the continuiiv 
of personality after death is essential— or 
at all events a mighty help—to a reasoned 
and reasonable acquiescence in the my; 
terious workings of Ged’s Providence. For 
with it comes strength and quietness of soul. 

Me writes in characters too grand 

For our short sight to understand ; 

We catch but broken strokes, and try 

lo tathom all the mystery 

Of withered hopes, of death, of 1 1 
The endless war, the useless strite, 


But there, with larger, clearer si 
We shall see thi 


HIS WAY WAS RIGHI 


And [ do not believe in any perpetual 
hell. VYemporary hells we may make toi 
ourselves on this side, but the idea of 
perpetual torment for any of His creatures 
is utterly incompatible with any reasonable 
ilea of the Father-Motherhood of God, 

Are the myriads of souls who never had 


iny possible chance of hearing of Hin. or 


tn 


knowing Him, to be condemned for ever 
through no fault of their own? How their 
redemption will come, I know not: by 
that it will come, I feel assured, simply 
because God is God. ; 

A lady wrote to me the other day asking 
how [ could persist in the belief that not 
one single soul of those who have givel 
their lives for us on the battlefields wou) 
ultimately be lost. Some of 
so wild and wicked, ete. 


them wer 


We can Trust Him 

My answer was—that I am a father, an 
IT could no more condemn my son to ever 
lasting torment—io matter what he ha 
done—than I could imagine God doing | 
If, finite and 
bear the 


hiable-to-error, [ could not 
thought of any soul being lost 
how much more God, who sees all, know 
all, and comprehends the whole matter fron 
beginning to end, and will make all prope 
allowances and necessary adjustments. Ht 
will be just, but He will be merciful. We 
can trust Him. 

But there are infinitely worse things, and 
sorer to bear, than the loss of our friends 
through their translation to a happier lif 
The cleavages on this side, through sin, an 
misjudgment, and misunderstanding, 
rankling wounds which sometimes neve! 
heal. 

Of our dead we never think so. Deat 
draws a gracious veil over the past, 
matter how blurred it may have been 
we believe that in a better lite atonement 
can be made, and is possible to all, Wer 
call the good and let the ill fade out of ou 
memories, 

Credo, then. TI believe that in the aft 
life we shall meet again those who ha\ 
that we shall knov 
them and they us, and that we shall a 
know ourselves and one another infinite 


passed ahead of us 


better than ever we did here—and that 
reality, in the real life for which our lif 
here is but the preparation, they are eve 
now very much nearer to us than when the' 
lived on carth. We cannot perceive tha 
but I believe emphatically that they see | 


and are fuller of interest in and love for & 


even than when they were here with us 
and that they are perhaps even permit 
and able to help us in our journeying. 
Undue grief on our part at their pass” 
to so much more ; 


OUS a ite must sure!) 


| 
| 


“BE YE OF GOOD CHEER” 


cadden them. I wonder sometimes if tend, 

A good and grateful thought of them may Cleans them, and polishes, and puts away, 
perhaps add somewlkat to their standing day. 

; and I pay them tribute in that hope. lo us—the loss, the emptiness, the pain ; 

I like too to think that, possibly, in that But unto them-—all high eternal gain. 
- life, the lifework of this life may find en And that high eternal gain is beyond out 
for its very highest expression. uttermost imagining. Nothing that earth 
vk instance, one who Las becn a good gendenes at its, and their, very best could ever have 
ver here may be allowed to stimulate gardencrs yielded them can for one moment compare 
| if to better work on earth; that one wlo With it. All the trammels and limitations of 
was a great musician may inspire seme com- the flesh gone, they rejoice at last in all the 
poser, still with us, to nobler strains ; that mighty freedom of the Real Life—they live 
iN) one wno Was a good mother and housewite at last as becomes the Sons of God. 
‘ ; may cheer and help those who are striving 
“i against difficulties to similar high accom The Noblest Death 
“4 pishment ; that even one who was but a To all wisose loss is still heavy upon them 
a writer of novels or verses may tejoice in may I offer again these lines : ; 
Lost helping some struggling writer on carth to os Se 
ite turn out still better novels and verses ; rhe ceaseless ache, the emptiness, the woe, 

3 and so on all round. The pang of loss, 
Iron The strength that sinks beneath so sore a cross. 
me * Heedless and careless, sitll the world wags on, 

We | Not unfrequent ly, in connection with the 

deaths of our friends at the Front, one He died as few men get the chance to die, 
comes upon such expressions as ‘The — Fighting to save a world’s morality. 
+ lif and 50 on. ; And such a death is Immortality. 
, an But is it waste? Can any precious life, ‘He died unnoticed in the muddy trench.” 

8 nobly and gallantly laid upon the altar of Nay, God was with him, and he did not blench ; 
ag . sacrifice, be deemed ‘* wasied ’’ ? Filled him with holy fires that naught could quench, 

» : < < : e gently called to him : My son My son! 
; wasted ? Phen drew him with the hand of welcoming grace, 
ad And yet, if we had lived in the year \nd, side by side, they climbed the heavenly ways 
Ver *D. 33 we would probably have so deemed Some, I know, feel that all this awful loss 
of out ta lite full of trial and disappointment, — was unnecessary that this terrific cataclysm 
apparently a failure, ending on a cross of might have been avoided. 
aftr § shame ! [ fear not. It seems to me that, in the 
hie : Now we know better. By His life and state of things to which the world had allowed 
knov death and resurrection we are assured that itself to lapse, it was inevitable. And to the 
all a vur loved ones go—not to extinction, but to inevitable one must bow—sorrowfully, but 
initel ‘fuller and more glorious life, and that their with understanding mind-—not in weakness 
hat — perenne for those they leave for a hut in the new strength of a puriticd hope and 
ur lif on Pie behind, cont inties with them a great expectancy 
e eve ? ey have passed the Golden Gates, It some great change had not come to 
nthev | Think not of any one of them as wasted, turn us——the whole world—from that easy 
the broken tools outcasted, and careless a qulescence in the lack ot 
» Unregretted, and unknown, 


see us Not so 1s His care shown, right-doing to which we had sunk, the end 
Know this : 


for us , : would have been worse than this from which 
N God's economy there is no waste, AS 

th us As His Work no slack ning, no haste We ate 

mitted | Put hoiselessly, without a sign The scourging has been sore, the trial 

The measure of His vast design 

r, Is all fulfilled, exact as He heth willed bitter, but through these the moral sense o 

passill And His good in the world has been braced to a viion of its 
its e tends with care, . 

sures) Lest aught thei future ucefulness impair, need and to the carne t hope of attamime it. 
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BAGS 


FOR ALL 


PURPOSES 


Fillen Masters 


N the near future it seems certain that 
the now popular and almost universal 
leather hand-bag will not be replaced 

as it wears out. Too much leather is 
needed for footgear of all kinds to enable 
it to be freely used for any articles that can 
be practically designed of other materials. 
For hand-bags, however, there is an infinite 
choice, from rich satin, brocade and velvet, 
to canvas, linen and fine matting. So, too, 
is there endless variety in size, from a 
smart little holder for handkerchicf, purse 
gloves, and a few small toilet mecessartes 
to one that is a veritable treasure when 
serious marketing is in progress. 


The Old:-style 
Purse-bag 

Our French sisters 
—always quick to 
adapt old notions to 
present - day circum 
stances—have seized 
upon the idea ol 
making = purse - bag 
exactly on the prin 
ciple of the old beadcd 
purses dear our 
vreat - grandmothers 
It is really somewhat 
of a surprise for the aol 
modern generation to 
find how very con 


venient they are, and made to look 


oy 
7 


how much they will hold. Some ot these 
purses are extremely pretty when made in 
crochet or knitting with coloured silks 
and ornamented with beads, rings, and 
handsome tassels They give a_smart 
finish to a smart costume, though more prac- 
tical are those made of the same shap 
but of more solid) and useful materials 
Such a one is shown in the illustration on 
this page. It is contrived from a piece ol 
black velvet measuring in. by in 
Fold ait im half and set two 
pins where they will divide the 
exactly into three Make a seam along 
the two edges, leaving the centre third 

open will allow 

for the op ning, which 
hould be hemmed 
neatly all round, Turn 
the s at eacl 
end of the bag. Seam 
one end quite straight 
but at the reverse end 
draw up tightly with 


fathering stitches. 


Some Finishing 


Touches 
Way of orna- 
ment sew large 


tasse | or a group ol 
] 
tassels, at the pointec 


A useful kind of Purcse-bag that can be end of the bag, and 


quite attractive. add three to corre 
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BAGS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


spond along the straight seam at the other 
end, or three pompons, if more con- 
venient. The tassels and pompons can 
easily be provided by wool mixed with 
threads of mercerised cotton. Two tiny 
tufts should be attached to the centre 
margin of each side of the opening, for 
in a hurry it is some- 
times difficult to find the 
way in, and these will 
serve as a guide. 

Next, get a couple of 
brass curtain rings about 
an inch and a half across. 
Cover them with double 
crochet worked with mer- 
cerised cotton to match 
the tassels, and slip them 
on to the centre part of 
the bag. They must be 
large enough to © slide 
easily to and fro to close 
and open the two pockets. 

Finally, by way of a 
handle, should this be de- 
sired, pass three-quarters 
of a yard of cord, match- 
ing the cotton, through 
the rings. Knot the ends 
together, fluffing out the threads below the 
knots to make a tassel finish for each. 
contrived in 

It may be 
made much larger still, and one is by no 
means to be despised when at least three 
times the size of this, of furniture brocade, 
brocatelle or tapestry. 


Endless variations may be 
a bag of this shape and style. 


Specially for ‘‘ Shopping” Purposes 
Capacious, strong and convenient are the 
most suitable adjectives for the 


This style of Bag can be made 
in various ways. 


of material, and at the top make a 3}-in. 
hem. 


Making the Pocket 
After having covered the two card 
foundations by drawing the edges of the 
rep over them with lacing stitches on the 
wrong side, take two 
strips from the remainder 
of the material, each 8} in. 
by 3}in. Cut one end of 
cach of these scraps into 
a vandyke to shape the 
flap for the outside 
po ket. Lay the two 
picces together and seam 
them round side 
and along the point, 
leaving the narrow, 
straight edges open. Turn 
the strip right side outer 
most through the open 
ing, and press down the 
scam so as to make it 
as flat as possible. Hem 
the opening neatly down 
to the wrong side. Fold 
up the lower part so as 
to make a pocket over 
which the pointed end will fall as a flap 
for closing it. Sew a_=snap fastening, 
with one part on the flap and the other 
on the corresponding part below. Arrange 
the pocket on the side of the bag about 
5 in. above the lower edge. Sew it 
firmly to the rep from the back round the 
three edges By leaving out the sewing 
along the top three small pockets are maxte, 
two under the flap to hold conveniently a 
few halfpence for ‘bus or tram fares, while 
at the back, between the pocket 
and the bag, is an opening 
cestined to hold the ticket 
A available for any journey i 


progress, 


A 


useful bag shown overleaf. It 

D. 
may be made of almost any . 
strong material that happens 
to be convenient For the 
model thick rep had been 

chesen, and the ornament de- eo 
pended merely on the contrast ¢ 


of colour provided by ribbon 
and the rings. Cut a strip of 
the material for the ides 
measuring 27 in. by 18 in. 
This will leave enough for 

covering two pieces. of moderately thick 
oblong cards, each 6} in. by 4) in. 


Seam 
together the two ends ef the larger piece 
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Showing the method 
of making the above. ness of 


A Strong Foundation 
B Next, measure the card foun- 
dation for the bag, and so 


arrange the lower edges of the 
material that there is a full 
nearly 2 in. to be 

gathered in at each 
Place the bag with the raw edges resting 
against those of the cover of the card, and 
stitch them down firmly, spacing the fullness 


corner. 
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evenly at the corners. Carry these stitches 
as closely as possible to the margin of the 
card. 

Take the second picce of card and sew it 
against the first foundation, quite near the 
edge. The margins of the rep sides of the 
bag become thus firmly sccured between 
the two cards, the second card being 
inide the bag. Turn the bag right side 
outermost and sew about cight bone rings 
to the base of the hem Run in a double 
draw-string of stout ribbon, or of tape dyed 
the necessary colour, and 
the bag is completed. 

It is surprising what a 


number of parcels, gro- 
ceries, chemists’ packets, 


haberdashery and the 
like, may be carried in a 
holder of even this simple 
construction. A good- 
sized bag of this shape, 
but larger still, will prove 
itself invaluable in a loca- 
lity im which the bread 
has to be fetched from 
the shop. It should then 
be made of white or 
cream linen, and may be 
slightly ornamented with 
an initial and an outlining 
of fancy stitchery done 
with coloured thread. 


For Afternoon Use 
The smaller taney bag 
Is scarcely so practically 
useful as the last, but 
of course it can be made bigger if desired 
Cut four o-in, lengths of ribbon about 
3in. wide. Hem the ends and, if piece silk is 
ised, the sides also. Next, bring the edgcs 
together on the wrong side A to A, B to 4, 
toc, and pto bp, as shown in the diagram 
sew them over and over together neatly 
with thread of a corresponding colour, It 


A serviceable kind of Shopping 
“ Hold-all.”’ by transferring sim} 


will be noticed that the straight sides of the 
ribbon are apparently of different lengths, 
but as soon as all four are joined it vill 
be secn that this apparent irregularity js 
answerable for the points which fall over at 
the top. 

Cut a narrow strip of the silk, ora length 
of ribbon of any suitable colour, and hem 
it round to the mouth of the bag, outside, 
just below the points, to make a casing for 
the draw-strings. Snip work two 
buttonholes the points at equal 
distances apart and run 
in two cords, knotting th 
ends and fraying out th 
' rest to make tassels. Sey 
a coloured pompon to the 
tip of cach point. 


A More Expensive 
Effect 


If an extra smart bag 
is desired, or a plain silk 
is used, Over-sew every 
seam and the margins of 
the points with little loops 
of beads, two colours 
twisted together giving an 
excellent result. Small 
tassels of beads should 
be used instead of pom- 
pons at the tip of the 
points. Many a_ plain 
bag can thus” con 
verted into a smart on 


embroidery design and 
outhning it with two ol 
even three rows of fancy beads 
Fhe designing and making of hand- 
bags suggest useful gifts, certainly 
few of there can be considered more 
avreeable to work or more acceptable 
to their recipients, and many an amateur 
will find that she need searcely spend a 
penny upon materials, 


RESULT OF THE CROCHET COMPETITION 


The Competition announced in the January number of “ THE QUIVER” was a 


tremendous success~some hundreds of entries being received. 


The work sub- 


mitted certainly reached a very high standard of attainment. The First Prize of 
One Guinea is awarded to Miss M. F. Witthames, of West Hartlepool; and the 
Second Prize of Haif a Guinea to Miss C. E. Guy, of Bute, Scotland. 
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THE BRAVEST DEED 


By 


JOHN BEATTIE 


N the tiny smoke-room of the $.S. 
Picvian poker had been given over 


and dominoes languished. Talk had 
been very busy with the events of the day, 
and some of the old hands had been moved 
to reminiscences. 

The Pierian was a small vessel of about 
3,000 tons, and in cecd weather she averaged 
about 10 knots, which was not so bad con 
‘idering that she was built in 1879 and had 
braved the North Atlantic in all weathers 
ever since. In her early days she had 
been deemed worthy to carry a Governor- 
General. Later on she was pressed into 
the cattle trade, but she survived the in 


‘ignity and now she was a passenger liner 


and a mail boat, entitled as such to a salut« 
as she steamed under Cabot Tower into the 
cunningly concealed harbour of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. She now carried about 
thirty saloon passengers, chietly for St 


John’s, and about a couple of hundred 
steerage, chietly for Halifax. Her saloon 
passengers were usually a variegated lot, 
and there had been stirring times in the 
litthe smoke-room, 

fo-night there were less than a dozen 
men sitting round the two tables smoking. 
\ child in the steerage had fallen over- 
board, and a seaman had gone to the rescue 
in a very dangerous sea, and the talk had 
been of similar feats. Young Peters was 
listening in petrified wonder. He was a 
bank clerk going out to take up a similar 
position in St. John’s. An ingenuous youth, 
he had never explored farther than the Isle 
of Man, and to rub shoulders with men who 
had seen and done things in the world was 
a sheer joy. After snubbing him grutfly 
once or twice, the old hands had been 
forced to admit that he was an inotfensiv> 


lad, and humble, and they occasiona'ly 
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unbent, and then the smoke-room_ sat 
up. 

Rivers, who was a civil engineer, had just 
finished a breathless story of heroism in a 
prairie fire, when Captain Robertson came 
in. There was a general chorus of welcome. 
Ife was a little man of uncertain age with 
the face and figure of a corpulent and good- 
humoured Napoleon 

“Well,” he asked, sitting down beside 
Peters, “have they been unloading some 
more on you?” 

“You're just in time, Captain,’ said 
Peters, grinning; “it’s a competition, The 
subject is ‘ The Bravest Deed I Ever Saw,’ 
and the prize is a pipe. Come along, we're 
Waiting.” 

“It's no use. Throw them up,” said 
Rivers; you're captured.”’ 

Captain Robertson pushed his cap a 
little back and stood up. 

“ It doesn’t take me much trouble to re- 
member,”’ he began. ‘‘ The bravest deed | 
ever saw was on this old ship, my first 
voyage in command. IT don't know whether 
I shall be disqualified because the hero was 
a Padre, but [can't alter the facts. Ihaven't 
much use for Padres as a rule, but there 

“This fellow was a thin, shilpit-looking 
laddie; his name does not matter. He 
Was a Congregationalist or something like 
that, but that didn't matter either, for he 
was the sort of chap that would have been 
anything in reason. Ile had to belong to 
something or other, but he was more con 
cerned with working than quarrelling. = Hf 
every parson stuck as well to his proper job 
as that one, there wouldn't be so much time 
for them stirring up trouble at Nikuyu and 
such lik 

“Didn't know you were so strong on 
theology, ¢ aptain, interrupted the Honour 
able Bunch, a St. John’s legislator, in the 
dry goods line, Doesn't it make you 
thirsty 

“ Never touch anything at sea, thank 
you,” answered the Captain; “but 
try and leave out the controversial soli 
loguies so to speak. Well, on this particu- 
lar voyage we were well supplied, for we 
were taking out a Bishop to consecrate a 
church or bury an ‘ Honourable’ or some- 
thing important like that 

Mr. Bunch smiled appreciatively. tfon- 
ourables " grow on every bush in Newfound- 
land, something like Colonels in the States. 


“We sailed from Liverpool on a Tyes. 
day, but we didn't see either the Bishop or 
the Padre till Friday. We had a v ung 
doctor they'd just liberated, and he was 
rather agitated at getting a Bishop first 
pop. 

How's His Holiness ?’ I would say ti 
him. 

“* Very limp this morning,’ he would say. 
‘and not particularly holy. By George! that 
little Bethel boy has spirit for the pair.’ 

“On Friday morning I sent to inquire 
if the Bishop would conduct the service in 
the saloon on Sunday morning. 

“le hoped to, certainly. 

“The little Padre was hopping about on 
the Friday, looking like a moulting canary 
eating about as much, and something the 
same colour, [asked him to take a service 
in the steerage on Sunday atternoon, 


“ "With the greatest of pleasure,’ he said, 
and gulped and left me suddenly. — The 
words were more reassuring than the action, 
However, [| told the young ‘ Doc’ that if 
he didn't fit them out properly by Sunday 
he'd have to run the shows himself. He 
tried very hard, and managed to get the 
Bishop up for a little on lriday evening 
But Saturday was the worst day we had 
had; cradles on the tables and crockery 
all over the plac In the evening I asked: 

“ "Well, Doc, how's the clerical handi- 
cap going 

Bishop leading,’ he answers; ‘ but I 
don't think either of them will finish. The 
Padre swears that he'll fill the bill at any 
price, but to-night he’s not got the strength 
to lick a postage stamp 

‘Sunday started in the same way as 
Saturday, and the Bishop was reported t 
be quite out of action, and the little Padr 
if anything, worse, but quite determin 


to go on with his service. It seems it wa 
an opportunity he couldn't miss. rh 
doctor comes to me after lunch. 

‘** Well,” he savs, the show is to go 
on, Captain, but goodness knows how 
will end Ihe Padre ought to be dead by 
then. The only solid nourishment he has 


had in the last forty-cight hours is the two 
phenacetin tabloids [ gave him last night 
for a headache.’ 

“He had just been filling him up with 
bromides and chloral, and a dash of lau 
danum, and had given him hypedermi 


Injections of atropine, strychnine, ether, 
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and several things IT don’t remember the 
names of. He had promised to go along and 
play the piano and keep an eye on the Padre, 
and a nice innocent-looking organist he 
jooked with half a dozen bottles of the British 
Pharmacopoeia rattling in his pocket. I 
went along, too, to see what was going to 
happen. The Doc's last effort was to ad- 
minister a stiff dose of something strong. 
Well, we him 
tween us and wedged him in a corner be 


managed to get along be 
tween the piano and one of the bulkheads, 
ind he held himself up with one hand in an 
tle started off with a 
paver, and whether it was the medicine or 


iron ring Overhead. 


whether it wasn't T can’t say, but I never 
listened to a finer prayer. And it 
him up a bit and he expanded 
The looked 
ind pounded out the first hymn in good 


seemed 
to warm 
visibly. doctor less worried 
stvle 

“Well, by the time the Padre came to his 
taken of the 
iron ring and was able to make his points 
with the hand on the 
palm of the other. He didn’t rant any, but 


sermon he had his hand out 


forefinger of one 


his whole back went into it. Just a talk 
Lout ‘ Brotherhood,’ and T should say he 
kisw something about it. whole ser- 
vir breathed  brotherliness, and those 
steerage Skunks drank in every word, After 


he closed the service he persuaded the doctor, 


against his will, into playing favourite 
hymns, and they had a little extra sing 
song. I took my chance and left, in case he 


should be 


song 


fixing me for a bit of a praver or 
There hundred 
steerage passengers that voyage, and more 


were about two 
than half of them were Jews and dagos of 
one sort or another, or just 
When he started, his audience was 
about seventy odd, but when I left he had 
roped them all in, and there was a couple 
of infidels sitting at the piano, 

The doctor left 
among them 
address to 


plain) back 


sliders, 


when he began going 


Dd 


and 
any of 


and 
that might ever 
Want to write to him for help or advice. 

‘ Maybe it was the doctor's drugs, 
maybe it Wasnt: 


talking giving his 


them 


and 
mavbe it 
Natural strength that was 


super- 
sent him just for 
the occasion, and maybe it was just plain 
git. Anyhow, 


the ster rage. 


when he from 
: all the ports being 
closed on account of the weather, and all 
the greasy dagos 


came back 


what with 


sweating and breathing 


Ol 


in a small space, the atmosphere itself was 
enough to have pole-axed a strong man not 
used to it. The doctor persuaded him to 
lie down for a bit afterwards, and he was 
ready enough when the work was done. 
He was still sipping soda-water and peck- 
ing biscuits in the evening when the Bishop 
was sitting up having a look at some soup 
and a bit of chicken, and taking a very 
good look too, Mind you, I don't blame 
the Bshop, for though it’s over thirty years 
since ran 


away to sea I remember 


the helpless despair that sea-sickness pro- 


can 


duced, out of which not even a rope’s end 
could rouse me, just as if it was yesterday. 
Phat is why when I look back I always ac- 
count that Padre’s performance the bravest 
I ever saw. I've seen many; but I think 
any of you gentlemen, particularly those of 
yon with recent experience '’—he looked at 
Peters—‘ will agree that the man that can 
stand up and defy sea-sickness at its worst 
for two solid hours in the atmosphere of a 
cattle-truck, merely from a sense of duty, 
doesn't need to play second fiddle to anyone 
for bravery. But I must be getting on deck 
again. This atmosphere is bad for anyone 
with a weak chest 

He rose and moved towards the door. 

If I'm the judge,’ interrupted Peters, 
you get Captain; but what 
happened to the Padre after?” 

Neither of died,” 
Captain. “I've often 


the prize, 
them answered the 
wished afterwards 
that the Bishop had been well enough to 
listen to the 
Brotherhood,’ 
There was a 


go and Padre’s address on 
silence for a tew 
Walters, a quiet 
usually spoke very little. 

‘Yes, [reckon the Captain didn’t put it 
a bit too high. I’ve heard part of the story 
to-night that I didn't before, but I 
can add something to that, for I was one 


moments, 


broken by man, who 


know 


of the steerage skunks that trip, and a pretty 
miserable young skunk I was, I cottoned 
on to that 


didn't usually admire the breed. 


dog, though I 
He found 
work for me near where he was going, and 


Padre like a lost 


for some years he was the best friend I 
ever had.” 

‘What happened to him ? ” asked Peters. 
“ Pied fighting a diphtheria epidemic out 
three years ago,”’ Walters, 
the pipe and 
making a move to follow the Captain 


west answered 


knocking ashes from his 
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THE DUMMY 


Long Complete Story 


BY 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


HE great God endows His children 
variously. To some gives in 
tellect- and they move the earth. To 
some He allots heart—and the beating pulse 


some He 
and 


But to 
gives only a soul, without intelligence 


humanity is_ theirs. 


these, who never grow up, but) remain 
always His children, are God's fools, 
kindly, elemental, simple, as if from His 
palette the Artist of all had taken one 
colour instead of many. 

The Dummy was God's fool, Having 


only a soul and no intelligence, he lived 
the life of the Through his faded, 
childish, old blue eves he looked out on a 
world that hurried past him with, at best, 
a friendly touch on his shoulder. No man 
shook his hand in comradeship. 
save the little old 
him. He 


soul. 


No woman 
had 
alone in a world 
f his own fashioning, peopled by moving, 


mother evel 


caressed lived 


noiseless figures and filled with dreams 


noiseless because the had ears that 


Dummy 
heard not and lips that smil 
but that did not speak. 

In this world of his there 
charitableness 


lata kindness, 


Was no un 


no sin. There was a God— 


why should he not know his Father ?—there 


were brasses to clean and three meals a 
day; and there was chapel on Sunday, 
Where one held a book the Dummy held 


his upside down—and felt the vibration of 
he organ, and proudly watched the after- 
hoon sunlight smiling on the polished metal 

f the chandelier and the choir rail. 

The Probationer sat turning the bandage 
and watching the 
Was polishing the bras- 
The plates said: 


machine who 


Dummy, 
plates on the beds 
‘Endowed in perpetuity ” 
Various citizens, to whom God had 
given His best gifts, both heart and brain 
“How old do vou suppose ne is?” she 
asked, dropping her voice. 
; The Head Nurse was writing fresh label 
tor the medic Ine close t. and for “tincture of 
myrrh” she 


mirth 


Wrote ab-entlhy 
and had to tear it 


“tincture ol 


up 


rather 
know. 


can't 
* How 


“He hear you,’ she said 
shortly. old? Oh, I don’t 
About a hundred, I should think.” 

This was, of course, because of his soul, 
which was all he had, and which, having 
existed from the beginning, was incredibly 
old. The litthe dead mother could have 
told them that he was less than thirty. 

The Probationer sat winding bandages. 
Now and then they went crooked and had 
to be done She very tired. 
The creaking of the bandage machine made 
her nervous—that and a sort of disillusion- 
ment; for was this her great mission, this 


again. was 


sitting in a silent, sunny ward, where the 
double row of beds held only querulous 
convalescent women? How close was she 
to life who had come to soothe the suffering 
and close the eyes of the dying; who had 
imagined that her instruments of healing 
were a thermometer and a prayer-book; and 
who found herself fighting the good fight 
with a bandage machine, and, even worse, a 
scrubbing brush and a fine-tooth comb? 
The Head Nurse, having finished the M’s, 
elanced up and surprised a tear on the 
Probationer’s round, young cheek. She was 
wise, having trained many probationers. 
“Go to first supper, please,” she said 
First supper is the Head’s prerogative; but 
it is given occasionally to juniors and pro- 
bationers as a mark of approval, or when 
the Head is not hungry, or when a proba- 
tioner reaches the breaking point, which is 
just before she 


gets her uniform. 


The Probationer smiled and brightened. 


\fter all, she must be doing fairly well; 


and if she were not in the battle she was 
of it. Glimpses she had of the battle- 
stretchers going up and down in the slow 
lift; sheeted figures on their way to the 


operating room; the clang of the ambulance 
bell in the courtyard ; 
a new life 


the occasional crv of 


ushered in; the impressive 


silence of an old lite going out. She sm 


VE ved the bandages on the hed 
put 


away the bandages first,” she 
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said. “That's what you said, I think 
never to leave the emergency bed with any 
thing on it?” 

“Right-oh!* said the Head. 

“Though nothing ever happens back 
here, does it?” 

“It’s about our turn; I’m looking for a 
burned case.” 

The Probationer, putting the bandages 
into a basket, turned and stared. 

“We have had two in to-day in the 
house,” the Head went on, starting on the 
N’s and making the capital carefully. 
“There will be a third, of course; and we 
may get it. Cases always seem to run in 
threes. While you're straightening the bed 
I suppose I might as well go to supper, 
after all.” 

So it was the Probationer and the Dummy 
who received the new case, while the Head 
ate cold salmon and fried potatoes with 
other heads, and inveighed against lectures 
on Saturday evenings and other things that 
heads object to, such as things lost in the 
wash, and milk in the coffee instead of 
cream, and women from the Avenue who 
drank carbolic acid and kept the ambulance 
busy. 

The Probationer was from the country 
and she had never heard of the Avenue. 
And the Dummy, who walked there daily 
with the superintendent's dog, knew 
noth of its wickedness. In his soul, 
where there was nothing but kindness, there 
was even a feeling of tenderness for the 
Avenue. 

Once the dog had been bitten by a 
terrier from one of the houses, and a girl 
had carried him in and washed the wounds 
and bound them up. Thereafter the Dummy 
had watched for her and bowed when he 
saw her. When he did not see her he 
bowed to the house. 

The Dummy finished the brass plates, 
and, gathering up his rags and_ polish, 
shuffled to the door. His walk was a patient 
shamble, but he covered incredible distances 
When he reached the emergency bed he 
stopped and pointed to it. The Proba 
tioner looked startled. 

“He's tellin’ you to get it ready,” shrilled 
Irish Delia, sitting up in the next bed 


“He did that before you was brought in,” 


she called to Old Maggie across the ward. 


“Goodness knows how he finds out but he 


knows Get the spread off the bed, Mis 
There's something coming.” 


The Probationer knew nothing of — the 


Avenue. 


Sometimes 


on 


her off-duty she 


took short walks there, wondering if th 
passers-by who stared at her knew that sh 
was a part of the great building that loomed 


ver the district, happily 


real significance of 


then 


girl, 
out and smiled at her. 
‘“* Hot to-day, isn't it 


It’s 


fearful! 


Is 


there 


} 
she 


ignorant of th 
glances. Once 
sitting at the open window, had leaned 


said, 
The Probationer stopped politely, 


any 


place ne 


where I can get some lemonade? ” 


The girl in the window stared. 
“ There's 


VO squares 
if I wer 
at tne wi 

ammed 


walked by the 


the house and watched 


his old cap, thoug! 


a confectioner’s ty 
down,” she said. “And, say, 
you--——” 

“Yes? 

“Oh, nothing !’’ said the girl 
dow, and quite unexpectedly 
down. 

The Probationer had puzzled over it quit 
a lot. More than once she 
house, but she did not see the smiling gi 
only, curiously enough, one day she sav 
the Dummy passing 
him bow and take off 
there was no one in sight 

Sooner or later the 


the hospital 


cannot sleep, and lie 


and there 


no Way 


them—though, of 


about Jesus and the 


what 


isked 


So tl 


generally, and end up i 
terribly 


is tl 


questions 


wey 


tl 


use of 


\ 


to 


to them that if they 
home 


because 


object of her 


rather apt to use a knite or % 
that case it is the rival who ends up on t! 
emergency bed 

Or the life gets her, as it does soonet 
later, and she comes in with typhoid o1 
cough, or other things, and lies alone, day 
after dav, without visitors or imnquitics, 
making no effort to get better, becaus 
well, why should she 

And so the Dummvy’‘s Avenue Girl met 
turn, and rode down the street mm a s!o¥ 
ambulance, and was taken up tn the lift and 
alone a crey hall to where the emergen) 
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folk 
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ecause t 


and think things over 


and God hates 


e. there 1s that stor 


yman. And 


ing home and being 


annot 


be 


an end 


not dare 


answered 
to things 


1 the emergency bed, 


frightened, because it has occurred 


to meet 


to meet the 


mw are they going 
hty ? 
sometimes it is jealousy. Even ar 
le Woman must love someone; and 
she’s an clemental creature, 1 


tions turns elsewhere she > 
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bed was waiting ; and the Probationer, very 
cold as to hands and leet, 
mental appeals to the Head to come 
The ward got up on its 


Was sending 
and 


come quickly. 


elbows and watched. Also it told the Pro- 
bationer what to do. 

“Hot-water bottles and screens,” it said 
variously. “Take her temperature. Don’t 


be frightened ¢ There'll be a doctor in a 
minute.” 

The girl lay on the bed 
shut. It Irich Delia 
Dummy end raised a ery. 


“Look at the Dummy 


her 
saw the 


with 
who 


eyes 
Was 
she said. “He's 
crying.” 

The Dummy’s world had always been a 
small one. There was the superintendent, 
who gave him his old clothes ; and there was 


the engineer, who brought him tobacco; 
and there were the ambulance horses, who 
talked to him now and then without speech. 
And, of course, there was his Father, 
Fringing this small inner circle of his 
heart was a kaleidoscope of changing faces, 
nurses, house surgeons, 


wall of life that kept 


patients, visitors-—a 
inviolate his 


inner 
shrine. And in the holiest place, where 
iwelt only his Father, and not even the 


superintendent, the Dummy had 
placed the Avenue Girl. 


recently 
She was his saint, 


though he knew nothing of saints. Who 
can know why he chose her? A queet 
tick of the soul, perhaps—or was it super- 
wisdom—to choose her from among many 


saintly women and so enshrine her. 
Or, perhaps Down in the chapel, in 
great glass window, the young John knelt 
among lihes and praved. When, at service 
Sundays, the sunlight came through on 
the Dummy’s polished rail and candles, 


the young John had the face of a girl, with 


tt curling hair, very yellow’ for the 
ur scheme. The Avenue Girl had hair 
‘ike that, and was rather like him in other 


And here she was where all the others had 


come, and where countless others would come 

ner or later. She was not unconscious, 
and at Delia's cry she opened her eves. 
The Probationer was off filling water-bottles, 


and only the Dummy, stricken, round- 
shouldered, unlovely, stood beside her. 
“Rotten luck, old top!” she said faintly. 
To the Dummy it was a benediction. She 
could open her eyes. The miracle of speech 
Was still hers. 
“Cigarette ” explained the Avenue Girl, 


Seeing his eyes still on her. “Must have 
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gone to sleep with it and dropped it. 
all in!” 

“Don’t you talk 
Delia, bending over from the next bed. 
‘Youll get well a right—unless you in- 
hailed. Y’ ought to ’a’ kept your mouth 
shut.” 


Across the ward Old Maggie had donned 


I'm— 


like that,” said Irisk 


her ragged slippers and a_ blue calico 
wrapper and shuffled to the foot of the 
emergency bed. Old Maggie was of that 


vague Avenue, 


elbows 


neighbourhood back of the 
squalor <nd_ poverty 
with vice, and scorned it. 
“Humph !? 
lowe1 her 


where rubbed 
’ she said, without troubling to 
voice. “I've seen her often. I 
done her washing once. She’s as bad as 
they make ’em.” 


“You shut your mouth!” Trish Delia 
rose to the defence. “She’s in trouble now, 
and what she was don’t matter. You go 
back to bed or V’ll tell the Head Nurse 
on you. Look out! The Dummy——” 

The Dumnmy was advancing on Old 


Mavgie 


g with threatening eyes. As_ the 

woman recoiled he caught her arm in one 

of his ugly, misshapen hands and _ jerked 

her away from the bed. Old Maggie reeled 
almost fell. 

‘You all seen that!” she appealed to th: 
ward. “T haven’t even spoke to him, and 
he attacked me! Tl go to the 
tendent about it. I'll 

The Probationer hurried in. Her 
cheeks flushed excitement and 
anxiety; her arms were full of jugs, towels, 
anything she could 
She found the Dummy on his 
knees polishing a bed plate, and the ward in 
order, only Old Maggie was grumbling and 
back to bed; and Trish 
Delia was sitting up, with her eyes shining, 
for had not the 
what 


superin 


young 


were with 


bandages imagine as 


essential, 


making her way 


Dummy, who could not 

Old Maggie had said 

about the new girl? Had she not said that 

hings that hidden, 
though heaven knows how he knew them? 

The next hour Girl 

through a were 


> 


hear, known 


he knew many t were 
Avenue 
burns 


saw the 
Her 


surgeon, 


great deal. 
and she 
‘d back to a bed at the end of the 
The Probationer sat 
refused 


} 
dressed by the house 


Was mov, 
her, 
The Dummy had 
the Head had shooed him off as one 
shoos al chicken 

“Get out of 
my feet,’ she had said, not unkindly, and 


ward. beside 


having supper. 
gone 
' 


here! You’re always under 


pointed to the door. 


» 
thi 
ana 
nc 
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The Dummy had stood, with his faded, 
old-young eyes on her, and had not moved. 
The Head, who had the ward supper to 
serve, and beds to brush out, and backs to 
rub, not to mention having to make up the 
emergency bed and away the 
the Head tried diplomacy and offered 
him an orange from her own corner of the 
medicine closet. He shock his head. 

“TL guess he wants to know whether that 
girl from the Avenue’s going to get well,” 
said Irish Delia. 
her.” 


clear dress- 


ings 


‘**He seems quite to know 


There was a titter through the ward at 
this. Old Maggie's gossiping tongue had 
been busy during the hour. From pity the 
ward had veered to contempt. 


*“Humph!” said the Head, and put the 
orange back. “Why, yes; I guess she'll 
get well. But how in heaven’s name am 
1 to let him know?” 

She was a resourceful person, however, 
and by pointing to the Avenue Girl and 
then nodding reassuringly, she got her 


message of cheer over the gulf of his under- 
standing. In return the Dummy told hei 
by gestures how he knew the girl, and how 
she had bound up the leg of the superin- 
tendent’s dog. The Head was a literal pet 
son and not occult; and she was very busy. 
When the Dummy stooped to indicate the 
dog, a foot or so from the ground, she seized 
that as the key of the situation. 

* He’s trying to let me know that he knew 


her when she was a baby,” she observed 
generally. “All right, if that’s the case. 
Come in and see her when you want to. 


And now go out, for goodness’ sake!” 
The Dummy, with his patient shamble, 
made his of the ward and stored 
his polishes for the night in the corner of a 
brush cupboard. Then, ignoring supper, he 
went down the stairs, flight after flight, to 
the chapel. The Jate autumn sun had <et 
behind the buildings across the courtyard. 
and the lower part of the silent room wa- 
in shadow, but the afterglow came palely 
through the stained-glass window, with th 


Way out 


voung John and tall stalks of white lilies, 
and “To the memory ot! 
beth” beneath. 


my daughter Eliza 


It was only a coincidence—and not even 
that to the Dummy~— but Elizabeth had been 
the Avenue Girl’s name not so very long 
ayo. 

The Dummy sat down near the door very 


‘umbly and gazed intently at the 
Window, 


! 
memorial 


CHAPTER Il 
IME 


WaVs 


may be measured in different 
by joys, by throbs ef pain, by 
instants, In a hospital 
marked nurses and day 
nurses, by rounds ot the stat, by visiting 
days, by medicines temperatures and 
milk diets baths, by the distant 
singing in the chapel on Sundays, by the 
shift of the 


to the evening sun on the beds along the 


by centuries, 


it is by night 


and 
and fever 


morning sun on the east beds 


west windows. 

The Avenue Girl lay alone most of the 
time. The friendly offices of the ward were 
not for her. Private curiosity and possible 
Kindliness were overshadowed by a general 
arrogance of goodness. The ward flung its 


Virtues at her like a weapon, and she raised 


no defence. In the first days things wer 
not so bad. She lay in shock for a time, 
and there were not waiting hands during 


the bad hours to lift a cup of water to her 
lips; but after that came the tedious time 
death no longer hovered overhead and life 
Was there for the asking. 


The curious thing was that the Avenue 
Girl did not ask. She lay for hours with- 
out moving, with eyes that seemed tired 
with looking into the dregs of life. The 


Probationer was in despair. 

“She could get better if she would,” she 
said to the The 
Head was cff duty, and they had done th 
dressing tovethe r. “She just won't try.” 

“Perhaps she thinks it isn’t worth while,” 
replied the young medico, who was drying 


house surgeon one day. 


his hands carefully while the Probatione! 
waited for the towel. 

She was # very pretty Probationer. 

“She hasn't much to look forward to, you 
know.” 

The Probationer was not accustomed to 
aiscussing certain things with young men, 
but she had the Avenue Girl on her mind. 

“She has a she admits She 
coloured bravely. *\Why—why cannot she 


vo back to it, even now: 

~ The house surgeon poured a little rose 
water and glycerine into the palm of one 
hand and vave the Probationer the bottle 
If his fingers touched hers she never knew 
it. 

‘Perhaps they'd not 
they’d never feel the ; 
probably prefer to think of her as dead and 
let it at that. There—there doesn! 


ame, likely. They'd 


-cem to be any way back, you know. 
O16 


want her after—well, 


ANAL AS 


int 
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the 
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life 
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ner 


you 
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ind. 


She 
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he 


fa'mon 


Orawn by 


and 


said the Probationer, 


Please !’ 


held a bare white arm ”’ 
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THE QUIVER 


He was exceedingly self-conscious. 

‘Then life is very cruel,’’ said the Pro 
bationer with rather shaky lips. 

And going back to the Avenue Girl’s bed, 
she filled her cup with ice and straightened 
her pillows. It was her only way of show- 
ing defiance to a world that mutilated its 
children and turned them out to die. The 
house surgeon watched her as she worked. 
It rather galled him to see her touching 
this patient. He had no particular 
pathy for the Avenue Girl. He was a 
man, and ruthless, as men are apt to be in 
such things. 

The Avenue Girl had no visitors. She 
had had two at first—pretty girls 
with tired eyes and apologetic glances; an 
old woman who got by the hall porter with 
a box of cigarettes, which the Head 
promptly confiscated; and— the Dummy. 
Morning and evening he brought tribute 
a flower from the masses that came in daily ; 
an orange, 


one or 


by no one knows what 
trickery from the kitchen; a lead pencil; a 
box of cheap candies. At first the girl had 
been embarrassed by his visits. Later, as 


got 


the unfriendliness of the ward grew more 
pronounced, she greeted him with a faint 
smile. The first time she smiled he grew 


quite pale and shuffied out. Late that night 
they found him sitting in the chapel looking 
at the window, which was only a blur. 


For certain small services in the ward 
the Head depended on the convalescents 
filling drinking cups; passing milk at 
eleven and three; keeping the white bed 


spreads geometrical order. Sut the 
Avenue Girl was taboo. The boycott had 
been instituted by Old Maggie. The ram 


pant respectability of the ward even went 
far as to to wash her in’ those 
early morning hours when the night nurse, 


so refuse 
flying about with her cap on one ear, was 
carrying tin basins about like a blue-and 
white cyclone. The Dummy knew nothing 
of the ; the early morning was 
the time when he polished the brass door 
plate which said: “Hospital and Free Dis- 
pensary.”’ But he knew about the drinking 
cup, and after a time that became his self- 
appointed task. 


washing 


On Sundays he put on his one white shirt 
and a frayed collar two sizes too large and 
went to chanel. At those times he sat with 
his prayer-book upside down and watched 
the Probationer his) lady 
and had cap shining 
hair; and the house 


cared for 
to hide 


surgeon, who was vlad 


who 


who 


no het 


there was no cap because of the hair. God's 
fool he was, indeed, for he liked to look 
in the young doctor's eyes, and did pot 
know that a house surgeon cannot mar 
for years and years, and that a probationer 
must not upset discipline by being engaged 
God's fool, indeed, who could see into the 
hearts of men, but not into their thoughts 
or their lives; but who, seeing only thus, 
on two dimensions of life and not the third 
found the Avenue Girl holy and worthy of 
all worship! 


The Probationer worried a great deal. 


“It must hurt her so!” she said to the 
Head. “Did you see them call that bab 
away on visiting day for fear she would 
touch it? ” 


“None are so good as the untempted,” 
explained the Head, who had been beautii 
and was now placid and full of good w 


“You cannot remake the world, cl 
Bodies are our business here — not souls 
But the next moment she called Old 
Magvie to her. 

“L’ve been pretty patient, Maggie,” sh 
said. “You know what I mean. You're th 
ringleader. Now things are going t 


change, or you'll go back on cod liver oi 
to-night.” 


“Yes'm.” 


said Old Maggie meekly, with 
hate in het heart. She loathed the « 
liver oil. 
“(so back and straighten her bed!” com- 


manded the Head ste mnly. 


“Now?” 

“Now! ” 

‘It hurts my back to stoop over,” whin 
Old Mavvie, with the ward watching. “Th 
doctor said that 1 ‘a 

The Head made a move for the medicit 
closet and the battles labelled C. 

going,” whimpered Old Maggi 
“Can't you give a body time?” 

And she went down to defeat, with 
laughtes of the ward in her ears—down 


defeat, for the Avenue Girl would have no! 


of het 

vet out of here! she <aid fierce! 
as Old Maggie set to work at the draw 
heet, “Get out k or throw 


cup in your face!” 

The Head was watchine her. Old Mag 
put on oan air of benevolence and cal 
the Avenue Girl an unlovely nan 
under her breath while she smoothed her 
pillow. She did not get the cup, but ee 
water out of it, in het hard old face, ane 
matters were a th had been. 

S 


stoop and kiss the 


THE DUMMY 


The girl did not improve as she should. 


The house surgeon did the dressing day 
after day, the Probationer helped 
the Head disliked burned cases 


while 
him and 
talked of skin gratting 


he had discovered did no good, 


if a new powder 
Medical 
students are always trying out new things 
looking tor the vreat discovery, 

The powder did no good. The day came 
when, the and the 
coverings drawn up smoothly again over 
her slender body, the Avenue Girl voi ed 
the question that her eyes had asked each 


dressing over white 


time. 
“Am I to 


she demanded. 


xoing lie in this hole all my 
life?” 
The doctor considered. 
‘Tt isn’t healing 


graft on you'd be all right in a 


not very fast anyhow,” 
little skin 
jiffy. Can't 
you get some friends to come in? It isn’t 


he said. we could vet a to 


painful, and it’s over ina minute.” 

“Friends? Where would I get friends of 
that sort? ” 

“Well, relatives, then—some of your own 
people en 

The Avenue Girl shut her eyes, as she did 
when the dressing hurt. 

“None that I’d care to see.” she 
And the lied, 
surgeon shrugged his shoulders, 
We'll 
and turned 
to see the Probationet rolling up her sleeve 


said, 


Probationer knew she The 


house 
“If vou think of any let me know. 


get them here,” he said briskly 


“Please!” she said, and held out a bare 
white arm. The young doctor stared at it 
tupefied. It was very lovely. 

“Lam not at all afraid,’ urged the 
Probationer, “and W\ blood Is vood. It 
uuld grow-—I know it would.” 

rhe house surgeon had hard work not to 


blue 
the surtace in the innet of 


Che screens were up, and the three 
ere quite alone. 


veins that rose 


to 


elbow, 


CUrVeE het 


aressiny 


To keep his voice steady 


stern, 

, “Put your sleeve down and don’t be a 
loolish he commanded. “Put 
eeve down! ” His eyes said: “You won 

tr! You brave little 
Because the Probationet seemed to take 
lesponsibilities rather to heart, how 
Sewn and Decause, when he hould have 
been thinking of other things, such as call 


the 
‘yup the staff and makine re ports, he kept 
y that white arm and the re 


the 


slute face 


house >urycon worked 


out a 


“Ive fixed it, I think,” he said, meeting 
her in a hallway where he had no business 
to be, and trying to look as if he had not 
known she was coming, 
in this morning and [ tackled him. He's 
lot fellows studying for 
the priesthood—and he says any daughter 
of the Church shall have skin if he has to 
flay ‘em alive.” 

‘* But—is she a daughter of the Church?” 


“Father Feeny was 


got a of students 


asked the Probationer. “And even if she 
were, under the circumstances——’’ 

“What circumstances?” demanded the 
doctor. “Here’s a poor giri burned and 
suffering. The father is not going to ask 
whether she’s of the anointed.” 


She liked 
doing things in the open and with nothing 
to happen tater to make one uncomfortable ; 
but she spoke to the Head and the Head 
was willing. Her chief trouble, after all, 
the Avenue Girl herself. 

don’t want te get she said 
wearily when the thing was put up to her. 
“What's the I’d just go back to the 
same old thing, and when it got too 
for me I'd end up here again or 
morgue.” 


The Probationer was not sure. 


was with 


well,” 


use? 
strong 


in the 


“Tell me where your people live, then, 
and let me send for them.” 

“Why? ‘To them read in my face 
what I’ve been, and go back home to die of 
shame ? ” 

The 
Girl's 

“There there is nothing in your face to 
hurt them,” she said, flushing 
were the Probationer 
even with herself. 
Honestly, that’s all.” 

The Avenue Girl held up her thin right 
hand. The forefinger was still yellow from 
civarettes. 

“What about that?” she sneered. 

“If L bleach it let me send for 
yout people ?” 

tioner could get 

Many 
couraged, 


It took a 


have 


Probationer looked at the Avenue 


face. 


because there 
had 
“You 


some things 


never discussed, 


look sad. 


will you 


perhaps,” was the most the Proba- 
would have been dis 
Even the Head was a bit cynical. 
still heart-sick for 
home, to read in the Avenue Girl’s eyes the 
terrible the things she had 
home and home folks; for a 
The Probationer 
the 
her 


people 
Probationer, 
longing fot 
given up lol 
clean slate 
bleached scrubbed 
gradually little of 


touched the other girl. 


again 
and 
spu it 
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hopetul 
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“What day is it?” the Avenue Girl 
asked once. 

“Friday.” 

“That's baking day at home. We bake 


in an out-oven. Did you ever smell bread 
as it comes from an out-oven? ” 

Or: “That's a pretty shade of blue vou 
nurses wear. It would be nice for working 
in the dairy, wouldn't it?” 

“Fine!” said the Probationer, and 
scrubbed away to hide the triumph in her 
eyes. 


CHAPTER Ill 


HAT was the day the Dummy stole 
the parrot. The parrot belonged to 
the girl; but how did he know it? 
So many things he should have known the 
Dummy had never learned; so many things 


he knew that he seemed never to have 
learned! He did not know, for instance, 
of Father Feeny and the Holy Name 


students; but he knew of the Avenue Girl's 
loneliness and heartache, and of the cabal 
against her. It is one of the black marks 
on record against him that he refused to 
polish the plate on Old Maggie's bed, and 
that he shook his fist at her more than once 
when the Head was out of the ward. 

And he knew of the parrot. That day, 
then, a short, stout woman with a hard 
face appeared in the superintendent’s office 
and demanded a parrot. 

“ Parrot? ” said the 
blandly. 

“Parrot! That crazy man you keep here 
walked into my house to-day and stole a 
parrot—and | want it.” 

“The Dummy! But what on earth 

“It was my parrot,” the 
“It belonged to one of my boarders. 


superintendent 


woman. 

She's 
a burned case up in one of the wards, and 
took it for a debt. 
You call that man and let him look me in 


she owed me money. I 
the eye while | say ‘ parrot’ to him.” 
cannot speak or hear.” 
“You call him. He'll understand me!’ 
They found the Dummy coming stealthil\ 
down from the top of the stable, and haled 
him into the office. He very calm 
quite impassive. Apparently he had never 
seen the woman before; as she raged he 
smiled cheerfully and shook his head. 
“As a matter of the 


Was 


fact,” said super- 


intendent, ‘TI con't believe he ever saw the 

bird, but if he has it we 

and youll get it again.” 
They let him go then, and he went to th: 


shalt find it out 


chapel and looked at a dove above the 
voungy John’s head. Then he went up to 
the kitchen filled his pockets with 


lettuce leaves. He knew nothing at all of 


parrots or how to care 


for them. 


Things, you see, were moving right for 
the Avenue Girl. The 


stain was coming 


off; she had been fond of the Parrot, and 
now it was close at hand; and. Father 
Feeny’s lusty crowd stcod ready to come 
into a hospital ward and shed skin that 
they yenerally sacrificed on the football 
tield. Sut the Avenue Girl had two years 


to account tor—and there 
an alibi. 
‘LT might tell the folks at home anything 


and they'd believe 


Was the matter o/ 


it, because thev'd want 
to believe it,” said the Avenue Girl. “Bur 
there’s the neighbours. I was pretty wild 
at home. And—there’s a 
Wanted to marry me— he knew how sick | 
was of the old place and how I wanted my 
fling. His name was Jerry. We'd have to 
show Jerry.” 

The worried a 
about this matter of the althbi. 
a clean slate for the folks at 
especially for Jerry. She took her anxieties 
out walking several times on her off-duty, 
but She 


ause it Was 


fellow 


Probationer great deal 
It had to be 


home, and 


nothing seemed to come of. it. 
walked on the Avenue mostly, be 
could thi 
dress. And 
think of the woman the 

“She got all 


Probationer. just 


near and she OW a long Coat over 


her blue so she happened to 


had lived with 
this,” 


gir] 
her into 
** She's 


thought the 


got to see het 


out.” 
It took 


courace 


three days’ off-duty to get her 


up to ringing the deor-bell of the 


house with the bowed shutters, and after 
she had rung it she wanted very much to 
run and hide; but she thought of the girl 
and everything going for nothing for the 
want of an alibi, and stuck. The 
old servant open 1 the door and stared at 
her. 

She’s dead, is she she asked. 

“No. May [ come in? IL want to see 
your mistress.” 

The woman did not admit her, however 
She let her stand in the vestibule and went 
back to the foot of a staircase 

“One of these heah nurses from. the 
hospital! she said. “She wants to come 
in and speak to you.” 

“Let her in, vou sills replied a voi 
from above stair- 

The rest was rather confused. Aftet 


tr 
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wards the Probationer remembered putting 
the case to the stout woman who had 
claimed the parrot, and finding it difficult 
to make her understand. 

“Don’t you see?” she finished desperately. 
“T want her to go home—to her own folks. 
She wants it too. But what are we going 
to say about these last two years?” 

The stout woman sat turning over her 
rings. She was most uncomfortable. After 
all, what had she done? Had she not 
warned them again and again about having 
lighted cigarettes lying around? 

‘““She’s badly hurt, is she? ” 

“She may recover, but she'll be badly 
scarred—not her face, but her chest and 
shoulders.” 

That was another way of looking at it. 
If the girl was scarred 

“Just what do you want me to do?” she 
asked. 

“If you could just come over to the hos- 
pital while her people are there and—and 
say she’s lived with you all the time——” 

“That's the truth, all right! ” 

“And—that she worked for you, sewing— 
she sews very well, she says. And—oh, 
you'll know what to say; that she’s been— 
all right, you know; anything to make them 
comfortable and happy.” 

Now the stout woman was softening, 
not that she was really hard, but she had 
developed a sort of artificial veneer of 
hardness, and good impulses had a_ hard 
time crawling through. 

“T suppose | could do that much,” she 
conceded. “She nursed me when I was 
down with the ‘fu. But you folks over there 
have got a parrot that belongs to me. What 
about that?” 

The Probationer knew about the parrot. 
The Dummy had slipped it into the ward 
more than once, and its language had de- 
lighted the patients. 

“T am sorry about the parrot. I—perhaps 
I could buy him from you.” 

She got out her shabby little purse, in 
which she carried her munificent monthly 
allowance of thirty shillings and a little 
money she had brought from home. 

“Four pounds takes him. That’s what 
she ‘owes me.” 

The Probationer had two pounds seven- 
teen. She spread it out in her lap and 
counted it twice. 

“T’m afraid that’s all,” she said. “I could 
bring the rest next month.” 

The Probationer gathered the money to- 


gether and held it out. The stout woman 
took it eagerly. 

“He’s yours,” she said decidedly. “Don't 
bother about the balance. When do you 
want me?” 

“T’ll_ send you word,” said the Proba- 
tioner, and got up. She was almost dizzy 
with excitement and the feeling of having 
no money at all in the world and a parrot 
she did not want. She got out into the air 
somehow and back to the hospital. 

Father Feeny came and _ lined up six 
budding priests outside the door of the 
ward. He was a fine specimen of manhood, 
and he had asked no questions at all. The 
Head thought she had better tell him some- 
thing, but he put up a white hand. 

“What does it matter, Sister?” he said 
cheerfully. “Yesterday is gone and to-day 
is a new day. Also there is to-morrow’— 
his Irish eyes twinkled—-“‘and a fine day it 
will be, by the sunset.” 

Then he turned to his small army. 

“Boys,” he said, ‘it’s a poor leader who 
is afraid to take chances with his men. 
I’m going first’*—he said “fir-rst.” “It’s a 
small thing, as I’ve told you—a bit of skin 
and it’s over. Go in smiling and come out 
smiling! Are you ready, sir?” This to 
the house surgeon. 

That was a great day in the ward. The 
inmates watched Father Feeny and _ the 
doctor go behind the screens, both smiling, 
and they watched the father come out very 
soon after, still smiling, but a_ little 
bleached. And they watched the line 
patiently waiting outside the door, shorten- 
ing one by one. 

Though the young doctor had said there 
was no way back, the first step had really 
been taken, and he was greatly pleased 
with himself and with everybody, because 
it had been his idea. The Probationer tried 
to find a chance to thank him, and, failing 
that, she sent a grateful little note to his 
room : 


“Is Mimi, the Austrian, to have a baked 
apple ? (Signed) Warp A. 

“P.S.—It went through wonderfully! 
She is so cheerful since it is over. How 
can I ever thank you?” 

The reply came back very quickly: 

“Baked apple, without milk, for Mimi. 
Ward A. Signed) D. L. S. 


“P.S.—Can you come up on the roof for 
a little air?” 


THE DUMMY 


She hesitated over that for some time. A 
really honest-to-goodness nurse may break 
a rule now and then and nothing happen, 
but a Probationer is only on trial and has 
to be exceedingly careful, though anyone 
might go to the roof and watch the sunset. 
She decided not to go, pulled her soft hair 
down over her forehead, where it was most 
becoming, and fastened it with tiny hair- 
pins. Yet she went up, after all, not be- 
cause she intended to, but because as she 
came out of her room the lift was going 
up—not down. She was. on_ the roof 
almost before she knew it. 

The house surgeon was there in fresh 
white ducks, smoking. At first they talked 
of skin grafting and the powder that had 
not done what was expected of it. After a 
time, when the autumn twilight had fallen 
on them like a benediction, she took her 
courage in her hands and told of her visit 
to the house on the Avenue, and about the 
parrot and the plot. 

The doctor stood very still. He was 
young and intolerant. Some day he would 
mellow and accept life as it is—not as he 
would have it. When she had finished he 
seemed to have drawn himself into a shell, 
turtle fashion, and huddled himself  to- 
gether. The shell was pride and old pre- 
judices and the intolerance of youth. 

“She had to have an alibi!” said the 
Probationer. 

“Oh, of course!” very stiffly. 

“T cannot see why you disapprove. Some- 
thing had to be done.” 

“I cannot see that you had to do it; but 
it’s your own affair, of course. Only ——” 

“Please go on.” 

“Well, one cannot touch dirt without 
being soiled.” 

“T think you will be sorry you said that,” 
said the Probationer’ stiffly. And she went 
down the staircase, leaving him alone. He 
Was sorry, of course, but he would not say 
so even to himself. He thought of the Pro- 
bationer, with her eager eyes and shining 
hair and her warm little heart, ringing the 
bell of the Avenue house and making her 
plea—and his blood ran hot in him. It 
Was just then that the parrot spoke on the 
other side of the chimney. 

“Gimme a bottle of beer!” it. said. 
“Nice cold beer! Cold beer! ” 


The house surgeon walked 


furiously to- 
Wards the 


sound. Must this girl of the 

ae and her wretched associates follow 
m everywhere? She had ruined his life 


already. He felt that it was ruined. Prob- 
ably the Probationer would never speak to 
him again. 

The Dummy was sitting on a bench with 
the parrot on his knee, looking rather queer 
from being smuggled about under a coat 
and fed with the curious things that the 
Dummy thought a bird should eat. It had 
a piece of apple pie in its claw now. 

The Dummy sat looking over the parapet 
towards the river, with one knotted hand 
smoothing the bird’s ruffled plumage and 
such a look of wretchedness in his eyes 
that it hurt to see it. Some instinct of 
despair had seized him for its own—some 
conception, pethaps, of what life would 
never mean to him. Before it, the house 
surgeon’s wrath gave way to impotency. 

“Cold beer!” said the parrot wickedly. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE Avenue Girl improved slowly. 

Morning and evening came_ the 

Dummy and smiled down at her, with 
reverence in his eyes. She could smile 
back now, and sometimes spoke to him. 
There was a change in the Avenue Girl. 
She was less sullen. In the back of her 
eyes each morning found a glow of hope— 
that died, it is true, by noontime; but it 
came again with the new day. 

“How’s Polly this morning, Mont- 
morency?”’ she would say, and give him a 
bit of toast from her breakfast for the bird. 
Or: “I wish you could talk, Reginald. I'd 
like to hear what Rose said when you took 
the parrot. It must have been a scream! ” 

He brought her the first chrysanthemums 
of the autumn season and laid them on her 
pillow. It was after he had gone, while 
the Probationer was combing out the soft 
short curls of her hair, that she mentioned 
the Dummy. She strove to make her voice 
steady, but there were tears in her eyes. 

“The old goat’s been pretty good to me, 
hasn’t he?” she said. 

“T believe it is very unusual. I wonder” 
—the Probationer poised the comb— per- 
haps you remind him of someone he used 
to know.” 

They knew nothing, of course, of the boy 
John and the window. 

“He’s about the first decent man I ever 
knew,” said the Avenue Girl, “and he’s a 
fool!” 

“Either a fool or very, very wise,” re- 
plied the Probationer. 
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THE QUIVER 


The house surgeon and the Probationer 
were good friends again, but they had never 
quite got back to the place they had lost on 
the roof. Over the Avenue Girl’s dressing 
their eyes met sometimes, and there was 
an appeal in the man’s, and tenderness, but 
there was pride too. He would not say he 
had not meant it. 

And an important thing had happened— 
the Probationer had been accepted and had 
become a full-fledged nurse. In the insti- 
tution the change is solemnised by the grant- 
ing of a cap. Probationers do not wear 
them. So the new nurse had got her 
cap. The first day she wore it she knelt 
at prayers with the others, and sajd a 
litle “Thank You” for getting through 
when she was so unworthy. She asked to 
be made clean and pure, and delivered from 
vanity, and of some use in the world. And, 
trying to think of the things she had been 
remiss in, she went out that night in the 
rain and bought some seed and things for 
the parrot. 

Prodigal as had been Father Feeny and 
his battalion, there was more grafting 


needed before the Avenue Girl could take ° 


her scarred body and soul out into the 
world again. The Probationer offered, but 
was refused politely. 

*You are a part of the institution now,” 
said the surgeon, with his eyes on her cap. 
He was rather afraid of the cap. “I can- 
not cripple the institution.” 

It was the Dummy who solved that ques- 
tion. No one knew how he knew the neces- 
sity or why he had not come forward sooner, 
but come he did and would not be denied. 
The doctor went to a member of the staff 
about it. 

“The fellow works round the house,” he 
explained, “but he’s taken a great fancy to 
the girl and I hardly know what to do.” 

“My dear boy,” was the reply, “one of 
the greatest joys in the world is to suffer for 
a woman. Let him go to it.” 

So the Dummy bared his old-young arm— 
not once, but many times. Always as the 
sharp razor nicked up its bit of skin he 
looked at the girl and smiled. In the early 
evening he perched the parrot on_ his 
bandaged arm and sat on the roof or by the 
fountain in the courtyard... When the breeze 
blew strong enough the water flung over 
the rim and made little puddles in the 
hollows of the cement pavement. Here be- 
lated sparrows splashed their dusty feathers, 
and the parrot watched them crookedly. 


The Avenue Girl grew better with each 
day, but remained wistful-eyed. The ward 
no longer avoided her, though she was 
never one of them. One day the Proba. 
tioner found a new baby in the children’s 
ward, and, with the passion of maternity 
that is the real reason for every good 
woman’s being, she cuddled the mite in her 
arms. She visited the nurses the 
different wards. 

“Just look!” she would say, opening her 
arms. “If I could only steal it!” 

The Head, who had once been beautiful 
and was now calm and placid, smiled at her. 
Old Maggie must peer and cry out over 
the child. Irish Delia must call down-a 
blessing over it. And so up the ward to 
the Avenue Girl; the Probationer laid the 
baby in her arms. 

“Just a minute,” she explained. 
idling and I have no business to. Hold it 
until give the three-o’clocks ”’—which 
means the three o'clock medicines. 

When she came back the Avenue Girl 
had a new look in her eyes, and that day 
the little gleam of hope, that usually died, 
lasted and grew. 

At last came the day when the alibi was 
to be brought forward. The girl had 
written home and the home folks were 
coming. In this strange way the Dummy 
knew that a change was near. The 
kaleidoscope would shift again and the 
Avenue Girl would join the changing and 
disappearing figures that fringed the inner 
circle of his heart. 

Rose—who was the stout woman—came 
early. She wore a purple dress, with a hat 
to match, and purple gloves. The ward 
eyed her with scorn anda certain deference. 
She greeted the Avenue Girl effusively be- 
hind the screens that surrounded the bed. 

“Well, you do look pinched!” she said. 
“Tsn’t it a mercy it didn’t get to your face: 
Pretty well chewed up, aren’t you?” 

“Do you want to see it?” 

“Good heavens! No! Now look here, 
you’ve got to tell me just what to do or I'll 
blow the whole thing. The purple’s all 
right for it, isn’t it?” 

“All you need to do,” said the Avenue 
Girl wearily, “is to say that I’ve been sew- 
ing for you since I came to the city. And— 
if you can say anything good——” 

“Pll do that all right,” Rose affirmed. 
She put a heavy silver bag on the bedside 
table and lowered herself into a chal. 


in 


“T'm 


“You leave it to me, dearie.” 
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The ward was watching with intense in- 
terest, Old Maggie, working the creaking 
bandage machine, was palpitating with 
excitement. From her chair by the door 
she could see the lift, and it was she who 
announced the coming of destiny. 

“Here comes the father,” she confided to 
the end of the ward. “Guess the mother 
couldn’t come.” 

It was not the father, though. It was a 
young man who hesitated in the doorway, 
hat in hand—a tall young man, with a 
strong and not unhandsome face. The Pro- 
bationer, rather twitchy from excitement 
and anxiety, felt her heart stop and race 
on again. Jerry, without a doubt! 

The meeting was rather constrained. The 
girl went whiter than her pillows and half 
closed her eyes. 

sorry,” said Jerry. “I— we didn’t 
realise it had been so bad. The folks are 
well, but—I thought I’d_ better come. 
They’re expecting you back home.” 

“It was nice of you to come,” said the 
girl, avoiding his eyes. “I—I’m getting 
along fine.” 

“T guess introduction ain’t necessary,” 
put in Rose briskly. “I’m Mrs. Sweeney. 
She’s been living with me—working for me, 
sewing. She’s a fine sewer! She made 
this dress I’m wearing.” 

Poor Rose, with “ready-made” on every 
seam of the purple! But Jerry was hardly 
listening. His eyes were on the girl among 
the pillows. 

“I see,” said Jerry slowly. “You 
haven't said yet, Elizabeth. Are you going 
home ? ” 

“If—they want me.” 

“Of course they want you!” Again 
Rose: “Why shouldn’t they? You've been 
a good girl and a credit to any family. If 
they say anything mean to you, you let me 
know.” 

“They'll not be mean to her. I’m sure 
they'll want to write and thank you, if 
you'll just give me your address, Mrs. 
Sweeney ——” 

He had a pencil poised over a notebook. 
Rose hesitated. Then she gave her address 
on the Avenue, with something of bravado 
mm her voice. After all, what could this 
country-store clerk know of the Avenue ? 
Jerry wrote it down carefully. 

“Sweeney with an ‘e’?” he asked 
politely, 

“With three ‘e’s,” corrected Rose, and 
Sot up with dignity. 


“Well, good-bye, dearie,” she said. 
“You’ve got your friends now and you don’t 
need me. I guess you’ve had your lesson 
about going to sleep with a cig—about 
being careless with fire. Drop me a post 
card when you get the time.” 

She shook hands with Jerry, and rustled 
and jingled down the ward, her chin well 
up. At the door she encountered Old 
Maggie, her arms full of bandages. 

““How’s the Avenue? ” asked Old Maggie. 

Rose, however, like all good actresses, 
was still in the part as she made her exit. 
She passed Old Maggie unheeding, severe 
respectability in every line of her figure, 
every nod of her purple plumes. She was 
still in the part when she encountered the 
Probationer. 

“It’s going like a house afire!” she said. 
“He swallowed it all—hook and bait! And 
—oh, yes, I’ve got something for you.” She 
went down into her silver bag and pulled 
out some money. “I’ve felt meaner’n a dog 
every time I’ve thought of you buying that 
parrot. I’ve got a different view of life, 
maybe, from yours, but I’m not taking 
sweets from a baby.” 

When the Probationer could speak Rose 
was taking herself and the purple into the 
lift and waving her a farewell. 

“Good-bye!” she said. “If ever you get 
stuck again just call on me.” 

With Rose’s departure silence fell behind 
the screen. The girl broke it first. 

“They’re all well, are they?” 

“All well. Your mother’s been kind of 
poorly. She thought you’d write to her.” 
The girl clenched her hands under the bed- 
clothing. She could not speak just then. 
“There’s nothing much happened. The post 
office burned down last summer. They’re 
building a new one. And—I’ve been build- 
ing. I tore down the old place.” 

“ Are you going to be married, Jerry? ” 

“Some day, I suppose. I’m not worrying 
about it. It was something to do; it kept 
me from—thinking.” 

The girl looked at him and something 
gripped her throat. He knew! Rose 
might have gone down with her father, but 
Jerry knew! Nothing was any use. She 
knew his rigid morality, his country-bred 
horror of the thing she was. She would 
have to go back—to Rose and the others. 
He would never take her home. 

Down at the medicine closet the Proba- 
tioner was carbolising thermometers and 
humming a little song. Everything was 
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THE QUIVER 


well. The Avenue Girl was with her 
people, and at seven o'clock she was going 
to the roof—to meet someone who 
sincerely repentant and very meek. 

In the convalescent ward next door they 
were singing softly—one of those spon- 
taneous outbursts that have their origin in 
the hearts of people and a melody all their 
own: 


was 


“*Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 
Far, far away, 

Dere’s wha my heart is turnin’ ebber— 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay.” 


It penetrated back of the screen where 
the girl lay in white wretchedness, and 
where Jerry, with death in his’ eyes, sat 
rigid in his chair. 

“J—-] reckon I’ve been pretty far away.” 

“Don’t tell me about it!” A cry, this. 

“You used to care for me, Jerry. I’m 
not expecting that now, but if you'd only 
believe me when I say I’m sorry——” 

“T believe you, Elizabeth.” 

“One of the nurses here says Jerry, 
won’t you look at me?” With some diffi- 
culty he met her eyes. “She says that be- 
cause one starts wrong one needn't go wrong 
always. I was ashamed to write. She 
made me do it.” 

She held out an appealing hand, but he 
did not take it. All his life he had built 
up a house of morality. Now his house 
was crumbling, and he stood terrified in the 
wreck. “It isn’t only because I’ve been 
hurt that I—am sorry,” she went on. “T 
loathed it! I’d have finished it all long 
ago, only—I was afraid.” 

“JT would rather have found you dead! ” 

There is a sort of anesthesia of misery. 
After a certain amount of suffering the brain 
ceases to feel. Jerry watched the white 
curtain of the screen swaying in the wind, 
settled his collar, glanced at his watch. 
He was quite white. The girl’s hand still 
lay on the coverlet. Somewhere back on 
the numbed brain that would think only 
little thoughts he knew that if he touched 
that small, appealing hand the last wall of 
his house would fall. 

It was the Dummy, after all, who settled 
that for him. He came with his afternoon 
offering of cracked ice just then and stood 
inside the screen, staring. Perhaps he had 
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known all along how it would end—that 
this, his saint, would go—and not alone_ 
to join the kaleidoscope that fringed the 
inner circle of his heart. Just at the time 
it rather got him. He swayed a little and 
clutched at the screen, but the next moment 
he had placed the bowl on the stand and 
stood smiling down at the girl. 

“The only person in the world who be. 
lieves in me!” said the girl bitterly. “And 
he’s a fool! ” 

The Dummy smiled into her eyes. In his 
faded, childish eyes there was the eternal 
sadness of his kind, eternal tenderness, and 
the blur of one who has looked much into a 
far distance. Suddenly he bent over and 
placed the man’s hand over the girl’s. 

The last wall was down! Jerry buried 
his face in the white coverlet. 

The house surgeon was pacing the roof 
anxiously. Golden sunset had faded to 
lavender—to dark purple—to night. 

The Probationer came up at last—not a 
Probationer now, of course, but she had left 
off her cap and was much less stately. 

“I’m sorry,” she explained, “but I’ve 
been terribly busy. It went off so well!” 

“Of course—if you handled it.” 

“You know—don’t you ? 
who came. 


it was the lover 
He looks so strong and good— 
oh, she is safe now!” 

“That’s fine!” the house surgeon 
absently. They were sitting on the para- 
pet now, and by sliding his hand along he 
found her fingers. “Isn’t it a glorious 
evening?” He had the fingers pretty close 
by that time; and suddenly gathering them 
up he lifted the hand to his lips. 

“Such a kind little hand!” he said over 
it. “Such a dear, tender little hand! My 
hand!” he said rather huskily. 

Down in the courtyard the Dummy sat 
with the parrot on his knee. At his feet 
the superintendent’s dog lay on his side and 
dreamed of battle. The Dummy’s eyes 
lingered on the scar the Avenue Girl had 
bandaged 


said 


how long ago! 

His eyes wandered to the window with 
the young John among the lilies. In the 
stable were still the ambulance horses that 
talked to him without words. And he had 
the parrot. If he thought at all it was 
that his Father was good, and that, after 
all, he was not alone. The parrot edged 
along his knee and eyed him with saturnine 
affection. 


END 
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* Little Folks’? Home at 
Littlecommon, near Bexhill. 


From a 
Photograph, 


“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


Conducted by Mrs. R. H. LOCK 


When the voices of children are heard on the green, 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast 
And everything else is still. 
3LAKE’S “SONGS OF INNOCENCE.” 


EAR “Quiver oF HELPERS, 
D —When I broached my plans to 
you in October, I told you that I 
hoped to find a “‘ nut ” for everyone to crack. 
I explained my meaning to you by quoting 
Emerson's poem of ‘ The Mountain and the 
Squirrel.” For the benefit of those readers 
who have joined my Army since then, I will 
recall to their memories that the Mountain 
and the Squirrel had a quarrel, and the 
Mountain called the Squirrel “ Little 
Prig.” The Squirrel in a dignified little 
speech pointed out that the Mountain was 
doubtless very big, but that all sorts and 
Sizes of things are necessi ary to make up the 
world. And he finished up by saying : 
“Though J cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut!” 
And I pointed out to my readers that 
although it may not be in our power to do 
very great things to help the sufferers from 


the war, still we can each of us “ crack a 
nut,’”’ however small. You will find a long 
array of “nuts” in these pages, and you 
will see how splendidly my readers have 
responded. 

And now I want to present to your notice 
a new “nut ’’—and one that I am most 
anxious shall find favour in your eyes, be- 
cause it is not a direct “ war charity,” and 
consequently the appeal may not be so 
strong. But allow yourselves to be persuaded 
by me that it is a “ war charity.” 

First of all will you come with me to the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children in Hackney 
Road? Do you know the districts sur- 
rounding the hospital ? They are a maze 
of dull and dreary streets, a wilderness of 
bricks and chimneys. From the main roads 
there branch off numberless narrow alleys 
where the children of the poor swarm and 
play and chatter. If these children fall ill, 
in many casés they lie in a miserable stuffy 
room where many others sleep. Good 
nourishing food cannot be bought, there is 
no quiet or comfort. Fortunate for the 
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THE QUIVER 


child if its mother is sensible enough to take 
it to the Queen’s Hospital in Hackney Road. 
There it finds a cool white cot in a fresh 
green-tiled ward, a kind Sister to nurse it, 
and a skilful doctor to cure it. Then when 
it is convalescent, the doctor says, “ This 
child must go to Bexhill.” Perhaps you 
would like to know what these magic words 
open out to the little East Ender ? 


“Little Folks” Home at Littlecommon 

In s910 the readers of Little Folks 
founded the seaside branch of the Queen’s 
Hospital at Littlecommon, near Bexhill, and 
called it ‘“‘ The ‘ Little Folks’ Home.” It 
contains thirty-six cots, and I want you to 
picture it to yourselves as you would see it 
on a spring day. The Home stands in eight 
acres of meadow and orchard land, sheltered 
from the cold winds by a green hill, on which 
the children play and picnic in summer time. 
To-day the trees in the avenue leading up 
to the Home are a cloud of green buds, and 
from the swaying pink flowers of the hedges 
of allspice comes a wave of hot fragrance. 
The birds are singing the most glorious 
chorus, and all our fruit trees are blossoming. 

What is this little prpcession that comes 
towards us? First a donkey chaise packed 
with children, and drawn by two white 
donkeys, Jenny and Snowball. Then four 
spinal carriages, each containing a pale 
little patient. Then about sixteen boys and 
girls in blue overalls and red tam o’ shanters, 
all able to run about and play, rosy cheeked 
and blue-eyed. Two nurses accompany the 
chattering, laughing throng, and Sister-in- 
charge stands on the steps of the Home, 
giving final directions and watching them 
start. Last, but not least, Rags and Jock, 
the two faithful hounds, gambol around, 
giving short sharp barks to show how 
thoroughly they approve of a walk on this 
spring day. 

Can you realise now what the Home 
means to a convalescent East End child ? 
If so I appeal to my Army of Helpers to 
come to its rescue. For owing to the in- 
creased cost of food and a falling off in out- 
side contributions 


Six Cots will have to be Closed 

Six children will be deprived of the chance 
of gaining health and strength for the battle 
of life, while their fathers are fighting for us 
on the fields of France and Flanders, and on 


the sands of Mesopotamia. If you do but 
regard the health of the children as one of 
our greatest assets, no “ war charity” can 
have a greater call than the “‘ Little Folks” 
Home. The smallest sum will be welcome, 
so will the largest, and I hope for a stream 
of pence, silver, and notes till we meet next 
month in these pages, and I will tell you 
more about the Home and the life of the 
children while they sojourn there, 


“THE QUIVER” MOTOR AMBULANCE 


Silver Thimble Fund Contributions 


I hope to make a very satisfactory an- 
nouncement regarding THE QUIVER Motor 
Ambulance next month. Meanwhile I am 
awaiting the valuation of our latest parcel, 
and I thank all those who continue to send 
contributions. But please do not think our 
work in this direction is completed. I ap- 
peal still for oddments of gold and silver and 
trinkets of all kinds for the Silver Thimble 
Fund. When we _ have presented our 
QuIvER Motor Ambulance, I hope we shall 
contribute another gift for the comfort of our 
wounded, The following are extracts from 
some of the letters received with the kind 
gifts from all corners of the kingdom: 


“ Am sending a few little silver things, also a gold 
chain and charm, for the Silver Thimble Fund, Some 
belonged to dear ones called home, and I felt I could 
not honour their memory in a better way than give 
them in such a noble cause.”” (Harrow Weald.) 

“T am sending a few articles, not of much value, 
for our brave men. I am a servant, so have not 
much to send. Have been a reader of THE QUIVER 
for over thirty years.”” (Bromley.) 

“ Having seen your appeal for old silver in Tue 
Quiver, and feeling that every little helped, I have 
collected the enclosed articles from a small meeting 
of women.” (Mrs. Gretton, Swadlincote.) 

“Have looked up a few little treasures I have had 
hidden away for over forty years. I hope they will 
bring in a trifle to help our dear boys at this terrible 
time. My own dear boy (fifteen years) is risking his 
life on the sea to help feed the Army.” (E. Dulwich.) 

“* My friend and I are sending a few ‘ bits’ of silver, 
hoping they will help in ever so slight a degree. Very 
precious memories are attached to some of the things, 
but we know that those who are gone would love to 
see them helping so grand a cause.” (Darlington.) 


St. Dunstan’s Hostel 
I received the following welcome letter 
from Sir Arthur Pearson : 


Dunstan’s Hostel, 

REGENT’sS Park, N.W.1. 

February 8th, 1918. 
“Dear Mrs. Lock,— 
“IT enclose an Official Receipt for the sum ot 
£78 7s. 1d., which you have sent me from‘ THE QUIVER 

Army of Helpers.’ 

“1 think it is more than good of you and bie 
generous friends in this army of helpers to think o 
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extending the kindly ministrations of these helpers 
to the men of St, Dunstan’s. : 

“T hope that you will be able to inform them all of 
my very great appreciation of their kindness, and 
that you will be able to convey to them, through the 
medium of your page in THE QUIVER, an expression 
of my most cordial thanks for all that they have done, 
and for the kindly intentions which they have ex- 

ressed to me, through you, of further help in the 
ture, 

“There are two things with reference to the work 
which I am trying to do at St. Dunstan’s which give 
me an immense amount of gratification and pride. 
One is the undoubted happiness and success of.every 
man who has been trained at St. Dunstan’s, or who 
is with us now, and the other is the loyal and un- 
wavering support which the citizens of the British 


2 


Empire have given, from the first moment [ started 
upon this work, 


“Yours sincerely, 
“ ARTHUR PEARSON.” 

Thave sent a further cheque for £11 13s. 
from THE QuivER Army of Helpers for The 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund. 

Many kind letters accompanied the gifts 
for St. Dunstan’s, and I am anxious to 
give extracts from some of them: 

Margaret J. Muir (Cowdenbeath).—* I am sending 
you the proceeds of our sale of Lavender Bags, which 
SI5s.; I want it to be given to St. Dunstan’s.” 


‘ Miss Mary Jackman (Smethwick).—* I am sending 
ann help of instructing our Blinded Heroes 58.5 
ch is 


tb half of the result of a pin-cushion raffled here, 
“other half Was sent to our local hospital.” 
Budd (Woolston).—* I am enclosing a 
soldiers pecription for helping the cause of the blinded 
ment has been collected in various ways. Last 
the used to meet my Sunday School Class on 
common, and we used to work and make useful 


Off for a Picnic. 


articles for sale. Then I edited a magazine called 
the ‘‘ Sunbeam,” and charged 1d. a read, Then an 
aunt of mine gave 5s.; and also every farthing [ get 
goes in a box towards the Fund.” 

Mrs. Barnett (Sturminster Newton).—* Our Wesley 
Guild here has given a small social by which they 
have raised £3 for our blind soldiers. I send it with 
much pleasure for such a good object.” 

Miss Barbara P. Howie (Wolverhampton).—* 1 am 
an assistant mistress in an Elementary School in 
Wolverhampton. I have Standard I., a class of fifty 
boys and girls. Being a regular reader of THE QuIvER, 
have been greatly interested in the efforts made to 
help the children of our brave men who have been 
blinded in the war. I told the children about it, and 
asked how many of them would like to save their 
weekly penny or halfpenny to help these dear 


children. They were most eager to help and brought 
me in their small subscriptions, which amount to 5s. 
I was very pleased with their efforts, and told them 
I should send it off at once.” 

I am most grateful to all—young and old— 
who have helped so generously in this appeal 
for St. Dunstan’s. So many mothers of sons 
fighting on land and sea have sent a gift. My 
thoughts and sympathy are with all who are in 
hourly anxiety for the safety of near and dear 
ones. One helper writes: 


“In all the horrors resulting from this terrible 
War, none seems to me worse than that men, many of 
them with long lives before them, should be plunged 
into total darkness.” 


600 Gay Bags 


I was delighted to be able to send 600 Gay 
Bags to Mrs. Ord Marshall. and [ think it speaks 
a great deal for the activity of my helpers. Mrs. 
Ord Marshall was delighted with them, as you 
will see by her letter: 
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“ February 13th, 1918. 

“Dear Mrs. Lock,— 

“1 write to acknowledge with many thanks the 
further consignment of 600 ‘Gay Bags’ which you 
have been good enough to send us on behalf of 
readers of THe Quiver. I think the donors may be 
interested to know that the bags they have provided 
us with are finding their way into hospitals and 
Casualty Clearing Stations in France and many 
hospitals in England. 

“Will you please convey our grateful thanks to 
your readers ? 

“ Yours sincerely, 
M. Orp MarsHatt, 
**Hon. Secretary.” 

It is splendid to feel -how much the bags are 
appreciated, and I am often struck by seeing 
soldiers at stations carrying a Gay Bag amidst 
all their khaki equipment. It strikes such a 
cheerful note, and it always seems stuffed to 
bursting point. So please send me a great many 
more. Remember that these bags may vary from 
10 inches by 12 inches to 12 inches by 14 inches, 
and they must be made of gay-coloured cretonne 
or sateen. Flowered patterns are the favourites 
with our men. The bags are given to them in 
hospital, and hold their little odds and ends. 
If any readers like to put a few cigarettes, a 
writing tablet, pencil, handkerchief, or any other 
trifles in the bag, they will be very welcome. 
There must be a drawstring round the top. 

My warmest thanks to all who have given time 
and trouble to making the bags. I must add a 
special mention of those made by the Juniors’ 
Sewing Class in Errol Village, and sent through 
Lady Dalgleish, and also those sent by Miss 
{. I. Bardsley, from Malton, the work of 
G.F.S. members. One kind sender of Gay 
Bags wrote: ‘“‘ No one should ever be tired of 
working for the men, secing what they are doing 
for us, and how cheerful they are in hospital 
after all they have gone through.” 


Fur and Gloves 

I have received a splendid quantity of fur 
and kid and suede gloves for the Glove-Waist- 
coat Society, but still my ery is for ‘ more. 
Gloves do not last for ever, and I hope for a 
continued supply. Every bit of fur and kid or 
suéde can be used to make fur gloves for mine- 
sweepers or wind-proof leather waistcoats. 
Poor sempstresses are employed on this work. 

Here is Miss Cox’s letter of thanks for eight 
large parcels : 


“ February 12th, 1918. 
“Dear Mapam,— 

* We are indeed grateful for your Quiver Army’s 
splendid and continued help in collecting and sending 
us materials for our waistcoats, The majority are now 
going to the sea for the mine-sweepers, patrol boats, 
etc., and you may be sure they are very welcome, for 
though the weather is mild on land it is still very cold 
at sea. Yours very gratefully, 

* Mary L. Cox, 
* Hon. Sec.” 


Pictures for Scrapbooks for Soldiers 
I have been delighted with a quantity of 
pictures for scrapbooks for soldiers in hospital. 
Some have been sent to decorate the mess on 
a Torpedo Boat Destroyer. I have also received 
a quantity of Christmas cards, and I fear I 


cannot make use of any more of these. Pictures 
and scraps are still needed. 

A parcel of scrapbooks was sent by Miss 
Troutbeck, and forwarded to Surrey House 
Marble Arch, London. Particulars of the scrap. 
books can be obtained from there. 


Silver Paper 

I received a quantity of silver paper, and shall 
be glad of further supplies for the Quarter. 
master of a Convalescent Home for Soldiers. She 
sells it to provide comforts for the men. 


Books for Land-Workers’ Libraries 

Miss Monica Sharp, who is organising the 
libraries for women-workers on the land, appeals 
for still more books. The demand _ increases 
rapidly, and tle girls are most appreciative of 
these libraries. Many of them are working in 
remote places, where reading is the only possible 
recreation, and it is impossible to obtain books. 
One girl wrote: ‘ We are getting quite excited 
at the thought of having a library to turn to. 
I do hope you will be able to let us have one.” 
Please send all gifts of books for this purpose 
to THE QUIVER otfices. The principal need 
is for light novels in the cheap (not paps; 
editions. 


Books for Prisoners of War 

And now I appeal for a different kind of book 
for prisoners ot war. Sir Alfred T. Davies has 
organised a scheme for sending educational 
books to prisoners of war in Germany. The 
cry for these books from both officers and men 
has been insistent, and the joy with which the 
books have been received is great. To quote 
from the booklet entitled ‘ Student Captives” 
“The scheme is organised on the principle of 
providing every prisoner with exactly the book 
or books on any subject, and in any language, 
he may desire or need, and ‘no dumping allowed’ 
is a rule which is applied alike to donors and 
recipients. As a result we aim at supplying 
not merely the needs of Private Sniith, who at 
home is a labourer or mechanic, but of Captain 
Brown, who may have been a civilian betore 
the war, and maybe a University graduate, a 
barrister (actual or potential), an  enginect, 
a doctor, an accountant, or a student of meta- 
physics, and who wants the latest and best books 
on his particular subject or subjects.” 

Will all readers of ‘Tue QUIVER look round 
their shelves and send me /:sts of books on att, 
science, letters, industry, both in English and 
in foreign languages? Do not send thie books 
until I have submitted the lists to Sir Alfred 
Davies, who knows exactly the books that are 
required, and whether they will be received into 
Germany. ‘The books must be practically new. 
I feel sure that many students will be glad ot 
this opportunity of solacing the terrible monotony 
of the prisoners’ lives. 


Wounded Soldiers’ Work 

Here is another request which will, I hope, 
meet with response. Please look and see it you 
have any pieces of soft material, plush, velvet, 
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velveteen, ot cloth, and send them to THE QUIVER 
ofices. I want them for Miss Violet Methley 
and her sister. They live at Clifton, and they 
are teaching wounded soldiers to make soft 
toys. These toys are sold in aid of Red Cross 
charities, and they have realised large sums of 
money in this way. But more important still is 
the occupation and amusement which it provides 
for the wounded men, added to the fact that 
this work is considered by the doctors to be of 
definite value, especially in nerve cases. Miss 
Methley thinks that many people might take 
up this work, and if any readers of THE QUIVER 
feel they could undertake to teach the men to 
make these toys at their local hospitals, I think 
this would be an excellent ‘‘ nut” to crack. 


A“Nut” for Nature Lovers 

Iam anxious that THE QUIVER readers living 
in the country, and head-mistresses and head- 
masters of country schools, should respond to a 
request I have received from the Hon. M. 
Cordelia Leigh, who is secretary, with another 
lady, of ‘The Schools Mutual Aid Society,” 
which exists ‘‘ to place town and country schools 
in correspondence with each other. ‘The country 
school sends wild flowers and other Nature 
specimens to its town partner, and the town 
school returns letters, magazines, picture post 
cards, ete.” There were goo schools in touch 
with each other before the war, but nowadays 
it is difficult to find sufficient country schools to 
place in touch with town schools, and also it is 
almost impossible to find “ private senders ”’ 
kind individuals who will send Nature specimens 
from their private gardens, or trom fields and 
meadows, to the Infant Department of a large 
London school in a poor district, which cannot 
send much in exchange. Will any QUIVER 
teaders with gardens, or with time to gather 
specimens in fields and lanes, send me. their 
names and addvesses, and I will forward them to 
Miss Leigh, who will send full particulars of 
what is required. 


Gifts and Letters Flow In 


_Awelcome stream of letters and gifts for the 
Silver Thimble Fund, Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s 
Fund, St. Dunstan’s Hostel, Philip,’’ Gay Bags, 
Fur and Gloves, Pictures, Silver Paper, and 
Books continues to flow in from the following 
kind donors : 


, the Misses Tanner, Mrs. Grace Smith, J. H., 
Mrs. Bloomfield, Mrs. Smith (Sutton), M. D. Hanks, 
Miss G. N. Stearn, “ Margaret,”” Miss Fry, E. P. 
yale Miss Edith A. Lucas, * Leri,” Miss Emma 
Medlow, Miss Brastov k, “From One who Loves 
Mrs, Ketchin, Robins,” ‘A Reader in 
Sunderland, Mrs. Patterson, A. Russell, E. Baker, 
Miss Salt, Mrs, Herridge, Mrs. M. E. C. Bailey, 
Mrs. Pascoe, “Old Blair,’’? Miss Davidson, 
eae Grubb, Mrs. Jarnes, Miss Rogers and friends, 
Mrs. Warburton, H. W. Mellor, Mrs. 
Past M. E. Key, Miss Shoveller, Miss Bond, D. A. 
Smith, Miss Ayscough, Miss 
A, Levett, 
Misses Be 


(anot| 


\. M. Bennett, A. and 
“ Oddments from a Sympathiser,” The 
‘llamy, Mrs. Duff, Mrs. John H. Balfour 
“ne ni hity Gay Bags), Miss M. Smith, “An Old 
Onion (Nelson), Miss E. Lines, Mrs. 
leas te Ss Herbert, Miss Dorothy Greenslade, Mrs. 
i Tibbie, ham, Miss Troutbeck, Miss Rose, Miss 

4lbdits, “A Reader of THE QUIVER in Dundee,” 


Mary Louie, Sarah C, O’Dogherty, Mrs. Haram, Mrs. 
Phillips, Miss E. Verney, Mary Murray, M. G., 
Class I. Field Street School, Bloxwich, Miss Eileen 
Nelson (Australia), Miss E, Barbet, S. Wise, 
“Hutton Mount,” Essex, B. S., Elia Cooke, A. Z. 
McWhirter, P. A. Fletcher, Mrs. Fox-Thomas, Esther 
Atkins, U. T., George Cecil Taylor (Gippsland), Miss 
Barbara P. Howie, Margaret Biggans, Miss Florence 
Watson and Miss Smith, Mrs. Fair, Miss E. Taggart, 
Miss Kempster, Miss J. Oliver, Geo. Robinson, Mrs. 
B. M. Ball, Louisa H. Murray, Anon. (Lincoln), Mrs. 
Barnett, Mrs. I’. L. Kidd, Miss E. M. Leishman, S. 
Melton, Golspie,” Christian Curle, A Constant 
Reader,” Miss C, Fuller, Margaret J. Muir, Mrs. 
Mudie, K. M. Burrows, F. M. H., Elizabeth H. Pater- 
son, M. Taylor, Mrs. Baxter, Mrs. Lewendon, Mrs. 
Humphrey, Constance Longhurst, Mrs. Melton, Mrs. 
Dyson, Miss M. Callard, A. M. Whineray, Mrs. Keen, 
“ Grindleton,” Miss K. Brook Smith, Margaret 
Ellenger, ‘“*A Friend” (Wallasev), Miss Adams, 
A. F. Lister, “‘ A Quiver Reader,” Miss M. Ford, 
“A Friend” (Bedford), M. P. B., Miss Beatrice Cox, 
* Zelotes,” Miss Jennie Ireland, Winnie D. Thurlow, 
** A Poor Woman who would like to do More,” Mrs. 
Blockley, Miss Smiley, K. L. Dodd, The Misses Hard- 
ing, Miss Tod, Miss Phyllis Strickland, Miss Dora 
Butler, Master Kenneth Cover, Miss M. E. Manton, 
Mrs. Cowper, “A Reader of Tue Quiver” (Forfar), 
Miss M. Martin, Miss Fraser, Mrs. W. D. Fairy, The 
Misses C. and E. Ekins, Mrs. McCorman, Mrs, Weather- 
burn, Miss M. E, Seale, G. A, Sarsfield, Mrs. G. F. 
Hird, * Pearl,” Kate Bramall, G. Taylor, “* A Reader 
of Tue Quiver” (Co, Durham), Miss D. V. Trotman, 
“Happiness,” M. P. Garrett and Sister, Mrs. E. 
Freeman, Miss C, Law, Miss M. Wright, Miss E. L. 
Bardsley, Miss Sarah Wright, Miss Louise Neel, Miss 
Moir, Miss Bromley, Mrs. J. W. Gowing, Mrs. E. 
Brierley, Miss C. J. Smith, ‘* Two Quiver Readers ” 
(Bristol), M. D. (A Land Worker), Miss Billingham, 
L. C. and L, P. Uckfield, Mrs. L. Banks, Miss Lilian 
Oxley, M. B. (Wick), Mrs. C. Couchman, Elsie Wickett, 
Mrs. Rowson, Miss Mann, Miss Girlie Budd, Mrs, 
Beeson, Mrs. Kilgour, Miss Bessie Stephenson, ‘* An 
Old Reader” (St. John’s), Miss Hitch, Mrs, Margaret 
Budd, Miss A, M. Goodyear, ** A Very Old Reader of 
Tue Quiver ” (Shrewsbury), Miss C. F. Freeman 
Smith, Eliza Turnbull, Miss Agnes Gentles, B. M. 
Trelease, Mrs. A. E. Slade, Miss H. Baker, Mrs. David- 
son, A.P. M. (Monmouthshire), A. Poulton, Mrs, Dunn, 
Miss E. O’Connor, Miss Baldock, the Hon. M. Cordelia 
Leigh, * A Larbert Reader,” Mrs. Schofield, Margaret 
Miles, Miss E, Cozens, Miss M, Cormick, Miss M. W. 
Cunningham, Miss VY. Alexander, Miss Pinckney, 
Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Marshall, D. Morgan, M. M. 
Brownlow, Margaret and Helen Noé! Paton, Miss A, 
Nicholson, Miss Cissie Cockrill, A. W., Mrs. and 
Miss Anthony Gert. M. Mitchell, Mrs. J. H. Reed, Mrs 
L. Gretton, “A Constant Reader of Tur Quiver’”’ 
(Lytham), Miss Rowe, * A Reader of THE Quiver” 
(Forfar), Anon. (Wyclitfe Road), Mrs. George C. Berry, 
Miss Fraser, M. J. Blackridge, Miss Butcher. 

Many letters, ete., are held over till next 
month owing to want of space. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign their 
names very distinctly and to put Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us in 
sending an accurate acknowledgment. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. KR. Locs). 

All letters, gifts of money for ‘ Little Folks”’ 
Convalescent Home, silver and gold oddments 
for the Silver Thimble Fund, or kid gloves and 
fur for the Waistcoat Fund, should be sent to 
Mrs. R.H. Lock, QUIVER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders 
should be made payable to Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
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LOOKING BACK 


How America Fared in Her Last Great War: Some Comparisons and Parallels 


By WILKINSON SHERREN 


conflict, it is interesting to consider 

what happened in the United States 
during the Civil War. It is impossible to 
do more than suggest general comparisons, 
because of the changes that have come over 
modern life since 1861. Some comparisons 
of a significant nature are possible, never- 
theless. 


[ view of the effects of the present 


Abraham Lincoln’s Task 

From the outset of the Civil War, Abraham 
Lincoln had to show himself an expert 
“political strategist’? in order to keep 
together the various elements comprising 
his administration. His freedom of choice 
for great executive offices was limited by 
political considerations; and in Horace 
Greeley, the most prominent journalist of 
the day, he had a bitter and unappeasable 
opponent. 

His position as Chief Executive was not 
really a strong one until victories in the field 
proved that, in spite of politically appointed 
Generals, the war was going against the Rebs. 
All parties in the United States expected a 
short war. They looked for victory in 
Washington before the four years’ war had 
well started, And within a few months of 
success some Northern politicians were 
saying that the war was a failure, 


Depression and War Prosperity 

Gloom, largely spread by Horace Greeley, 
permeated the North during the first eighteen 
months of hostilities. On August 3, 1862, 
the New York Tribune referred to “ our 
paralysed industry, obstructed commerce, 
overloaded finances, and mangled railroads.” 
Business speedily revived, and great pros- 
perity brought in its train various abuses 
with which we are familiar to-day. 

When Secretary Chase wrote to Abraham 
Lincoln from New York, April 15, 1864, 
he said: “ Two topics seem to occupy ex- 
clusively the attention of New York—specu- 
lation and the Metropolitan Fair, To-day 
the tidings from Paducah create a momentary 
diversion—something in this way: ‘A 
horrible affair that at Paducah.’ ‘ Yes, 
really ‘twas terrible.’ Then a pause; then 
— How’s gold to-day ?’”’ An epidemic of 


gaiety followed the early gloom, but it was 
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largely the newly rich who made the osten- 
tatious display, and who discredited their 
country. Morals declined. ‘‘ Washington,” 
quotes the American historian, Mr. J. F, 
Rhodes, ‘“ was never quite so villainously 
corrupt as at the present time.” But 
patriotic women got together and formed a 
league against the importation of luxuries, 
and in other ways worked for the common- 
weal, 


Beef Six Dollars a Pound 

The Civil War, it will be remembered, was 
never brought home to the people of the 
North as it was to Southerners, amongst 
whom beef sold at six dollars a pound, 
and a barrel of flour cost one thousand 
dollars. 

The war expenditure of the Federal Goy- 
ernment was 3,400,000,000_ dollars, ex- 
clusive of the cost of pensions, Every man 
put into the Army cost 300 dollars, The 
war cost more than 5,000 dollars for every 
slave set free. According to experts who 
worked under the direction of the Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate: 
“During the war period the advance in 
wages was not cOmmensurate with the 
advance in prices. Gold rose in value more 
rapidly than wages advanced, and, as 4 
result, wages measured in gold fell off 
rapidly, till in 1865 they stood at about one- 
third less than in 1860.” 

Two and a half million men all told were 
engaged in the American Civil War, and the 
casualties for both sides were roughly one 
million, 


Reconstruction 

The United States had no problem of de- 
mobilisation to tackle. In six months from 
the close of the war 800,000 men were dis- 
banded. These soldiers,” says a C0 
temporary, “were merged in the peaceful 
life of their communities without inter 
ruption to industry, and without disturb- 
ance of social and moral order.”’ 

There is an undertone of disappointment 
iu Walt Whitman’s after-the-war comment 
when he wrote: ‘‘ Meantime, elections §° 
on, laws are passed, political parties struggle, 
and issue their platforms just the same # 
before.” 


PELMANISM AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTOR 


T is occasionally urged that in the an- 

nouncements of the Pelman Institute the 

business element is predominant, and 

that other aspects of Mind Training re- 
ceive less consideration than they are en- 
titled to. 

The reason for fairly 
Business or professional progress is, in this 
workaday world, a subject which the aver- 
age man or woman has very much at ‘heart. 
Consequently, the financial value of Pelman- 
ism is the point of primary attraction for, 
probably, 60 per cent. of those who enrol ; 
but this circumstance not in any 
degree dispossess Pelmanism of its supreme 
importance as an educational and intellec- 
tual factor. Instead of two pages of an 
explanatory nature, a fairly lengthy volume 
would be required to do justice to this 
theme—the higher values of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to appre- 
ciate this, and will recognise that a system 
which has proved of such signal value to 
the business and the professional brain- 
worker must perforce be of at least equal 
value to those whose occupation is mainly 
intellectual or social. If assurance were 
needed upon this point, it is abundantly 
supplied by the large number of compli- 


this is obvious. 


does 


mentary letters received from those who 
have enrolled for the Course from other 
than pecuniary motives: the amateur and 


leisured classes being well represented on 
the Registers of the Institute. 

The charms of literature, and in particu- 
lar the beauties of poetry and descriptive 
Writing, are appreciated by those who adopt 
Pelmanism as they never appreciated them 
before. Every phase of existence is sensibly 
expanded. Life receives a new and deeper 
meaning with the unfolding of the latent 
Powers of the mind. 

“T must have gone about the world with 
closed eyes before,’’ was the remark of a 
Well-travelled man after he had completed 
only half the Course. His ejaculation is 


significant. He is typical of many who, 
unwittingly, are living with ‘closed eyes.”’ 
Indeed, if the Pelman System stopped short 
at its third book instead of continuing to a 
twelfth, it would still be a remarkable and 
valuable system. 

In developing latent (and often unsus- 
pected) powers of the mind, Pelmanism has 
not infrequently been the means of chang- 
ing the whole current of life. Many letters 
might be quoted in evidence of this. 

Again, there are numbers who avow their 
indebtedness to the Pelman Course in 
direction—it has led to 
examine themselves anew, to recognise their 
points of weakness or strength, and to intro- 
duce aim and purpose into their lives 
Indeed, it is surprising how many men and 
women, including some of high intellectual 
capacity and achievement, are ‘‘ drifting ”’ 
through life with no definite object. This 
reveals a defect in our educational system, 
and goes far to justify the enthusiasm of 
those—and they are many—who urge that 
the Pelman System should be an integral 
part of our national education.  Self- 
must precede self-realisation, 
and no greater tribute to Pelmanism could 
be desired than the frequency of the re- 
mark, ‘‘I know myself now: I have never 
really done so before.”’ 


another 


recognition 


Self-expression brings us to another facet 
of Pelmanism, and a very interesting one. 
ven a University education may fail to 
equip a man or woman to maintain himself 


or herself creditably in the social 


sense. 
How often the clever scholar is a social 
failure—a nonentity even in the circle of his 


intimates ! 


His academic ‘‘ honours ’’ have 
done nothing to endow him with personal 


charm or conversational power. His con- 


sciousness of a rich store of knowledge does 
not compensate him for the discovery 
he is deficient in the important art of 
expression. 

Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, 
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conversational ability, are not “gifts”: 
they are qualities which can be developed 
by training. This is emphatically proven 
by the large number of letters received 
from Pelman students who have received 
almost unhoped-for assistance in this direc- 
tion. 

As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished 
by its inexhaustible adaptability. It is this 
which makes it of value to the University 
graduate equally with the salesman, to the 
woman of leisure and to the busy financier, 
to the Army officer and to the commercial 
clerk. The Pelmanist is in no danger of 
becoming stereotyped in thought, speech, or 
action; on the contrary, individuality be- 
comes more pronounced. Greater diversity 
of ‘‘ character? would be apparent amongst 
fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty 
people who had not studied the Course. 

The System is, in fact, not a mental 
strait-jacket but an instrument: instead of 
attempting to impose universal ideals upon 
its students, it shows them how to give prac- 
tical effect to their own ideals and aims. It 
completes man or woman in the mental 
sense, just as bodily training completes 
them in the physical sense. 

There are many who adopt it as a means 
of regaining lost mental activities. Elderly 
men and women whose lives have been so 
fully occupied with business, social, or 
household matters that the intellectual side 
has been partly or wholly submerged; suc- 
cessful men in the commercial world whose 
enterprises have heretofore left them too 
little leisure to devote to. self-culture: 
Army officers who find that the routine of 
a military life invites intellectual stagna- 
tion—these find that the Pelman Course 
offers them a stairway up to the higher 
things of life. 

It would easily be possible, if space per- 
mitted, to quote several hundred letters 
exhibiting different phases of the intellec- 
tual value of Pelmanism to men and women 
of all ages (up to 70) and all stations. 

Hardly a day passes at the Institute with- 
out at least one such letter being received. 

In short, it is not merely the fleeting 
interest of a day that is served by the adop- 


tion of Pelmanism, but the interest of a 
lifetime. One may utilise the Course as a 
means of achieving some immediate pur: 
pose—financial, social, educational, or in. 
tellectual but the advantages of the train. 
ing will not end there. The investment of 
time will bear rich fruit throughout life, 
and, in addition to serving a present 
purpose, will enable many a vet-unformed 
ideal to be brought within the gates of 
Realisation. 

In Pelmanism we find a soundly scientific 
system of practical psychology which is, 
universal consent, recognised as infallibly 
successful in the education of the brain, 
“ce ce 

Infallibly” is a dangerous word to. use: 
but it may be confidently employed when 
speaking of the Pelman System of Mind 
Training. There is no case upon record in 
which conscientious study and application 
of its principles has failed to produce 
tangible results in the direction of develop. 
ment and betterment of mentality—this 


equally in the case of the most intellectua 
and best-educated types of men and women 
and those of inferior attainment. 

**Pelmanism’”’ is, in fact, an intellectual 
force of the first order, and no brain-using 
class can afford to ignore its potentialities. 
Psychology is by no means a new science, 
but in ‘ Pelmanism’”’ it may be said to 
have reached the practical stage and t 
have become as definite a means of exercis- 
ing anu strengthening the faculties of the 
mind ‘as physical drill is of developing the 
muscles of the body. 


The Pelman Institute publishes a small 
Book, “Mind and Memory, in which 
Pelmanism is fully explained and illus- 
trated; and a supplement treating of 
 Pelmanism as an Intellectual and Social 
Factor.’ These two publications, together 
with a reprint of “ Truth’s”’ Report on the 
Pelman Institute and its work, will be sent, 
Gratis and Post Free, to any reader of THe 
QUIVER who addresses a post-card to the 
Pelman Institute, 155 LPelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 

ALL CORRESPONDENCE 1S CON- 

FIDENTIAL. 


Conversation 


Corner 


Conducted byTheEditor 
THE POWER OF LLOYD GEORGE 


NE does not often get a chance of hear- 

ing the Prime Minister speak, and I 

gladly seized the opportunity when 
the National Free Church Council held its 
meetings in London recently to hear an 
address from Mr. Lloyd George. Doubtless 
you have read the speech long since—and 
forgotten it. maybe. But I was anxious not 
so much to hear what Mr. Lloyd George had 
tosay—that | could read in any daily paper 
—as to see and hear him once again, to try 
to measure the Vrime Minister of to-day 
with the fighting Lloyd George that, in 
some degree, | knew years ago before he had 
leapt to the forefront of the Empire and the 
world. I first heard Mr. Lloyd George at 
Brighton fifteen years ago. It was, as will 
be remembered, at the height of the Educa- 
tion controversy. What one thinks of those 
bygone controversies does not matter now ; 
Suffice it to say that for force, guile, sarcasm, 
wit, eloquence, and effect L do not think 
[have heard a more powerful speech than 
that from the Mr. 1903. 
He revealed himself as bubbling over with 
energy, a gueriila leader, full of 
and courage, and absolutely delighting in 
the fight. He carried his audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 


Interviewing Mr. Lloyd George 
time later | had the privilege 


of interviewing Mr. Lloyd George at 
the House of Commons 


Lloyd George of 


resource 


As, with the easiest 
manner possible, he sat beside me in one of 
the lobbies and chatted away, he revealed 
himself at his kindliest In those days he 
wed to say some strong things —phrases 
Which would lash his Opponents into white 
lury when they were reported. But when 
Mr. Lloyd George actually said these things 
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Photo: J. Russell, 


there was always a kindly twinkle in his eye 
a geniality that quite took away the sting 
There was a charm and fascination about 
the man that somehow gripped one’s heart. 


A Minister of the Crown 


OME years later I again heard Mr. 
Lloyd George. This time he was 


President of the Board of Trade, a Minister 
of the Crown, and—dare 1 say it ?—some- 
what aware of the fact. His speech was 
more deliberate, his periods more carefully 
prepared. [remember that a wild suffragette 
broke into the meeting, and the speaker was 
visibly annoyed at the interruption—as was 
everybody else, for it did seem to be the 
most senseless wild-play that could disgrace 
an English public gathering. This was the 
time when the rising po! ucian was astonish- 
ing his friends by F.s grasp of business 
detail. As a wild l-ader of a guerilla war- 
fare, a brilliant David assaulting a Chamber- 
lain Goliath, he was understandable, but a; 
President of the Board of Trade ! 


The Same Man? 

HAT was nine years ago, and I was 

anxious to see and hear Lloyd George 
again. | wanted to find out if he were the 
same man as the fighting Welshman of 1903 
or whether—to be very frank—that slight 
tendency to what in an ordinary man 
one might conceivably describe as swollen- 
headedness that I had noticed in the Presi- 
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dent of the Board of Trade had developed 
in the first Minister of the Crown. Would 
he charm me once again, enthral me, move 
me—or leave me cold ? 


$e 
The Difference Time Makes 
1 Prime Minister spoke for three- 
quarters of an hour. In appearance he 
struck me as a more dapper man than I 
should have expected. I did not observe 
that leonine cast noticeable in some of his 
recent photographs; on the contrary, his 
hair was very well brushed back, and he 
was neatly—very neatly—dressed. When 
he spoke the voice was the voice of Joseph 
once again—a voice one would recognise 
anywhere, I should think, no matter what 
the lapse of time. But he spoke much more 
slowly, and with no attempts at the flights 
of oratory. There was strength in his utter- 
ance—but a tired feeling, too. He spoke 
as one who is bearing a very great burden, 
a burden not too great for the shoulders of 
the man, but one which obviously taxed 
every nerve. There was no room for the 
fiery display of the young fighter, for the 
wile and guile of the rising politician. 
Neither was there room any more for self- 
conscious thoughts of greatness. The 
speaker realised his position without doubt 
—but the position was too great to allow 
of any personal considerations. 


Sweet Reasonableness 
7 Prime Minister spoke very simply— 
so simply that a child could have fol- 
lowed him. There was obviously no attempt 
at prepared periods, yet I should think the 
speech could have been printed exactly 
as delivered, correctly were the 
sentences put together and uttered. The 
audience, palpably, was ready enough to 
be critical, and the speaker just as ready 
to meet criticism. There was no glamour 
about the utterance to charm away men's 
minds, but a reasonableness, a sincerity, a 
humaneness, an understanding that could 
not but leave one convinced and comforted. 
Shall I say that the speech left me with 
the impression that that was just what I 
should have said if I had been speaking ? 
Please do not misunderstand me ; I couldn’t 
speak like Mr. Lloyd George if my life 
depended upon it. But that was the im- 


pression the speech made on me—and om 
everyone else, I could guess. That, I think, 
is one of the secrets of the power of Lloyd 
George. He carries you with him, he 
anticipates you, speaks to you, speaks you 


ourself. 


A 100 per cent. Orator 

T is interesting to speculate how much, in 

ordinary oratory, goes over the heads of 
the audience—and how much beneath their 
feet. Take a crowd of ordinary people to 
a scientific lecture, and three-quarters of it 
will be above them. At church next 
Sunday, see exactly how much you hear, 
understand, assimilate. Think of an 
ordinary conglomeration of people taken 
straight off the street into the audience 
chamber or church. What speaker will 
make himself intelligent throughout to the 
majority of them? Lloyd George possesses 
the power, as very few do, of being able 
to judge to a nicety the intelligence, the 
thought, the prejudices of his hearers. Or 
rather, there is no mechanical judging, but 
an instinct, a feeling, that puts him in 
touch with the hearts of his hearers, so 
that he speaks not just what he personally 
thinks, but what will appeal to and move 
the people in front of him. 

Further than that, Lloyd George spoke 
as one who so obviously has the reins in 
his hand. He knew, and, moreover, knew 
all the factors. He seemed to be perfectly 
familiar with your struggle to get margarine 
—also the hidden doubts in the depths ol 
your soul as to whether righteousness can 
ever come by means of war. He understood 
the little workings of your mind—and at 
the same time he knew the business as 4 
whole, from above, with all the little 
details in their proper perspective. 


<Jo 


How do you Account for it? 
OW do you account for the success of 
Lloyd George ? First of all, as 1 have 
mentioned, there is that wonderful gift of 
being able to speak to a hundred per cent. of 
his audience all the time, instead of the forty, 
fifty, sixty per cent. of the ordinary speaker. 
The politician, or statesman, of the future 
must know how to speak to the level of the 
common people, for the common people are 
to be our masters at the next election and 
onwards. 
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RHEUMATOID 
ARTHRITIS 


The Secret of a Simple Cure 


Are you awalking harometer—have you pains that shift from joint 
to joint at every change of the weather—are you subject to occasional 
recurring catching pains ?—if so, you are suffering from an excess 
of Uric Acid, and should cure the trouble at once. You can do 
it yourself at home. 

FREE HOME TRIAL PACKAGE.—Surely you have neard 
of the wonderful specific that does this? It is called ( uricones, 
a teal scientific discovery. Write to-day for a Free Home frial 
Package and a copy of the little book, ‘* The Story ofa Rheumatic 
Cure.” It tells the secret of this remarkable discovery, which has 
already been the means of curing thousands of cases of 


NEURITIS, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, GOUT. 


A West End London doctor writes :—** Your Firm will doubtless be pleased to 
jean that the result of using Curicones and Arthroids Balm was so satisfactory 
that I recommended them to Mrs. ——, who sutlered for years from Arthritis. 
She is now entirely cured, all swelling and pain completely gone.” 

Can you doubt the efficacy of **Curicones” after this? 

Don't delay—it costs you nothing — waiting won't cure you. Send 
for the trial package. Curicones give prompt relief and will cure 
vou. The book tells you why Curicones are so effective even from 
the very first dose. They relieve your pains, reduce your swellings, 
and make life a pleasure once more. Repeated tests prove that 
they are equally efficacious for simp'e occasional Rheumatism as 
for chronic cases; they cure when all other means fail. 

FREE Send no money. Sign the following and post to Stephen 
¢ Matthews & Co., Ltd. (Dept. Q4), 19-21 Farringdon 

Street, London, E.C.4. Please send me your little book, the Free 

Home Trial Package, and your usual circulars of information, etc. 
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But restore your grey and fadec hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a 


few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position. 
4/9 Sold Everywhere. 41/9 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour, It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 


WOOLLEY'S 


 ANITARY 


E 


FORTHE NURSERY ANOTHETOILET. 


“ Fragrant, Soothing, 
Cleanly."— The Queen. 
VXAMINED, PAassep, ann 
BY THE INSTI 
TUTe or Hyoiene 
White, Pink, o Cream, in 
ackets, 6d.; boxes, 1/., 
Of all Chemists. 
Manufactured by James 
Sons & Co. 


¢ 
Ltd., Manchester. 


Weates This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, S.E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 
Ailment 
Bab Baby’ a 
For Baby anc for Baby’s Mother. | THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


Est. 1847, It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Sures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitlows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc., per Box. 
Sample Box, 9d., post free from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1, 
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FOL ISH. 
Spare Dry or Treated Fabrics can be obtained for 2/6 each. 


HINGE MODEL 


Triangular shape, Fabric not detachable. 
Sold by 
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The “Matchless” 
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HANDY 


MOP 


Manufacturer 


Metal Po.ish 
Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool. 


It's the Toffee Ration | 
s Toffee 
de Luxe) 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 


Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 


BELFAST. 


LONDON 


Robinson ..Cleaver 


eLIVERPOQL 


PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
WAR FUND 


FOR THE 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our 


SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


Huts cost £500; ‘Tents £300, fully equipped; 
£50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts. 
d “ Barclay's, a/e Church Army, 
le, D .D., Hon. Chiet 
| Bryanston Street, Marble 


Cheques, er 


payable to irl 
Secretary, Headquarter 
Le Wait 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


Then the Prime Minister must have an 
amazing degree of physical, nervous strength. 
I think that this is an element that is so 
often overlooked. Many men have brains, 
tact, diplomacy, but simply have not the 
vital force to keep them alive in a strenuous 


office. 

As Administrator 

HOULD administrative power come third 

on the list ? It ought, of course, to come 
first. But what a little we—the men in 
the street-—know of the real administrative 
power of our leaders! We know when a 
man makes a good speech. But is an orator 
necessarily a director? Of course, in the 
long run, we judge a tree by its fruits, a 
statesman by the effect of his policy ; but in 
war there are so many factors that come in 
to alter the best laid schemes. The ordinary 
man must, in his hazy way, credit Mr. 
Lloyd George with the power of administra- 
tion that is essential to the statesman. 
Certainly he has that quick grasp of detail, 
that power to arrive at a decision, and to 
carry it out, that is essential to the success 
of a Prime Minister of war. 


<fo 


The Great Conciliator 
ERHAPS, after all, Lloyd George will 
best be 
the man 


remembered as conciliator, 
of charm who could bridge un- 
fathomable gults, who could compose differ- 
ences between parties, between masters and 
men, differences that would bring despair to 
anybody else. The 
conciliating charm 
asset. 


Prime Minister has a 
which is national 

Shall I be offending the canons of the 
inflexible D.O.R.A. if [ allow my mind to 
conjure up the vision of the supreme oppor- 
tunity for the conciliatory powers of David 
Lloyd George ? There are differences among 
the nations that it does not secm will ever 
be bridged by the voice of the cannon. 
At some time or other there will have to 
be a Peace Conference, and I can imagine 
the time when the charm, the persuasive- 
hess, the humaneness and common sense of 
Lloyd Ge« irge will have its supremest chance ; 
we shall need al! the gifts and all the talents 
to conjure order out of disorder, harmony 


out of discord, a just settlement out of the 
yawning pit. 


* and work with all sorts : 


Not a Job to be Envied 
ILL then, one can but say, “ Trust Lloyd 


George, and wait.’’ There are some who 
would profess to desire a change of govern- 


ment. Few at heart, surely, can envy the 
Prime Minister his job. Think what it 
means, apart from the direction of the 


war, to keep so many diverse interests and 
differently minded people in unison! I 
picture grey-haired chiefs of the Free Church 
Council at the City Temple ; I think of Army 
chiefs—some, no doubt, at times liable to 
want their own way obstinately ; I think 
of men like Sir Edward Carson and Lord 
Milner, the Irish, the engineers, the bank 
managers, the fiery writers of the Yellow 
Press. The Prime Minister has to conciliate 
the idealists, and 
the selfish profiteers, the men of spiritual 
vision, and the men who want to get just 
a little more food for themselves than anyone 
else has. What a vast complexity of people 
make up a nation! And what a task for one 
man to “ represent ’’ us ! 


<So 


Lloyd Georges in Miniature 

DO not envy the Prime Minister his high 

office—and you do not either. When you 
think of it, though, you and I have much 
the same job on hand—only, thank heavens ! 
—on a much smaller scale. You, mother 
of a household, have to create sweet peace 
and conciliation between the Esau and 
Jacob of your fold, you have to sustain in 
spirit your lads at the front, charm fifteen 
pennyworth of meat into a week’s plenty 
for a hungry man, camouflage margarine 
into butter, make bricks without straw, and 
cakes without fat. You, business man, 
need the vitality and ingenuity of a Lloyd 
George to coax production out of congestion, 
plenty out of shortage ! 

And it is precisely the measure of our 
patience, endurance, cheerfulness, ingenuity, 
that will determine the final issue. The war 
has passed the stage of the soldier, the stay- 
at-home civilian is in the front line. We, 
soldiers and civilians alike, are all links of 
the one chain. Without us, Lloyd 
George and all the generals and admirals 
Let 
us indeed play our 
part, and play it 
with courage and 
cheerfulness. 


vast 


are powerless. 
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OUR BIRTHDAY NUMBER 


O you realise that this is our Birthday 
D Number—that it is just a year ago since 
the Section for Younger Readers began 
its career in the pages of THE QUIVER—that we 
are, in fact, ‘‘ one year old to-day ” ? 
To me it seems hardly possible that it is only 
a year since my fitst article appeared—only a 
year since I was waiting so anxiously for your 
first letters to arrive. I was so afraid that per- 
haps the Section wouldn't be a success, that 
perhaps none of you would think it worth while 
to write to me, that no one would enter for the 
competitions, that you would think my talks 
silly and uninteresting and not worth the trouble 
of reading; and I can’t tell you how relieved I 
was when the first budget of letters arrived from 
THE QUIVER office, and I found that you did 
appreciate the pages after all! Since then I 
have made so many letter-friends, and have come 
to know such a number of you so well, that it 
seems to me I must have been running the Sec- 
tion for fifty years—not one. And when I turn 
out the contents of my letter-bag now it seems 
ridiculous that I should ever have been afraid 
that you would not write. 


““Many Happy Returns of the Day” 

I don’t know whether it is my part to wish you 
“Many happy returns of the day,” or whether 
the good wishes should come from you to me ? 
But all of you always say such nice things when- 
ever you write, that I think on this, the first anni- 
versary of our acquaintance, it is my turn to 
do some of the congratulating for a change. 
After all, it is mainly owing to you that the 
Section has been so successful, through your 
loyal co-operation and encouragement and help. 
So, ‘Very many happy returns of the day to 
you all”—and may our acquaintance prosper 
year by year, and grow ever firmer and friendlier 
as we grow in age. 


A Grand Drawing Competition 


As perhaps some of you may remember, we 
started off our pages last May with a Story Com- 


petition, when the Editor offered a spécial prize 
for the best School Story sent in by a QuIvER 
reader. We had another special Story Com- 
petition last month, and it is rather too soon 
to have another yet, so I think we will celebrate 
the occasion by having a grand Competition for 
our Artist readers. The Editor has promised to 
give a special prize of One Guinea for the best 
drawing suitable as a cover for THE QUIVER. 
Drawings must be in full colour, and must be the 
original and uncopied work of the sender. Com- 
petitors would do well to study THE QUIVER 
covers for the past few months in order to gain 
some idea of the type of picture desired. 


Literary Competition 

For our Literary Competition I am going to 
ask you to write a letter to me suggesting some 
new feature for our pages, such as new com- 
petitions or fresh plans and ideas which you 
think would improve the Section. The excel- 
lence of the suggestions will be taken into 
account in awarding the prize, as well as the 
literary ability of the letter. ‘The prize, by the 
way, will be Half a Guinea. I do not promise to 
make use of the winning suggestion, though if 
it is at all practicable I shall probably do so; 
and equally, of course, I hold myself free to make 
use of any or all of the suggestions received, 
whether the letters win a prize or not. All 
“ Suggestion Letters’ must be received at this 
office by May 20th, and must not exceed 300 
words in length. Set to work, all of you, and see 
what you can do. I want to make our comer 
more and more attractive as the months go by, 
and I am looking forward to your letters to givé 
me some valuable ideas. 


Rules for Competitors y 
1. All work must be original, and must be certl- 
fied as such by the competitor. In the case ot 
literary competitions work must be written upon one 
side of the paper only. 
2. The competitor's name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclose 
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Duro Cambric Duro Guarantee ; Duro. . Pique tY a 
31—forsmartfrocks 66 40""—very smart and 
and blouses—in Garment replaced if economical, in white yi 
novel stripes, fine grounds with col- 
linechecks, and plain colour fades. oured stripes and all GperG 
white. 2/6 a yard. white, 3/11 a yard, 
There is now so much choice in the YG 
Duro. Zephyr = Duro” fabrics that you can find exactly Duro Gingham 4 
beautiful fine What you want in these absolutely fade- 40’—for nurses’ and Y 
ih; aah cloth, in plain less cloths, whether you are looking for general wear in a MG 
GAG colours, stripes, something for the very smart costume or splendid range of y “ny 
ppg checks and two-tone — dainty frock—for yourself or the children __ plain colours, stripes GY hi Y 
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My, ~and Duro Shirts— Patterns and the names of local retailers may riety of weaves and 1G, @ 
yi? J are in the smartest be had from The British Textile Syndicate, in a good range of {Mb My 
UG designs in Oxfords, Room 33, Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, shades. Thoroughly YynY 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
loom,"’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. N 


© one can 
tell it_is artificial. It 
gives THE BEAUTY 


SPOT! Boxes |/- 


washing and there's no need to worry about them. The 
delicate scent, the absence of stickiness or greasiness, will delight 
you ; and it is equally good for the complexion. 


La-rola is quite economical at |/l} per bottle, because it goes a 
long way. It is so good that all chemists and stores sell it. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


(The Best Substitute for Glycerine) 


—and the modern House- 
wife are inseparables— 


once they meet—because La-rola is 
a sure remedy for rough, red, or 
chapped hands, which is the inevit- 
able result of housework. La-rola 
is so easy and pleasant to apply. 
Just rub it into the hands after 


ENGLAND. 


The Warm, Dark Corners | 


of the kitchen, ‘round the stove and the fire 
grate, are the places favoured by beetles and 
cockroaches for their midnight invasions. 
Beetles go every where—they carry disease germs 
from place to place—and are naturally a source 
of danger to the household. You can clear the 
house of this danger by using 


RTROY 


ermin Killer 


Get a trial package to-day, and sprinkle 
a little of this attractive powder in all 
the places infested by the pests. You 
will be gratified at the death 
roll in the morning 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Stores, 3d., 6d., 1/-, 

and larger Boxes, 


Or 1/- size poat free from 
W.EDGE& SONS, Ltd., 
BOLTON. 


Send a Box 
to the Frout, and help 
to keep someone com 
Sortable. 
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MAKES PRETTY _ 
WAVY HAIR. 


QUIN - QUENNA, used 
instead of ordinary Shampoos, 
makes your Hair astonishingly & 
thick, wavy, glossy, and pretty 
Thoroughly cleanses and trees it 
from scurt; nourishes the root 

positively stops hair falling 
making it grow most luxu- 
riantly. Beautitices the hair by 
bringing out all the glorious tints 
of youthful charm. 


INSIST ON HAVING QUIN-QUENNA. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores in packets, 2 for I/-; 
6 packets for 2/9; 12 packets for §/-; or direct from 
Leighton Laboratories (Dept. 13), 35 Gray s Inn Road, London, W.C.L 
SPECIAL OFFER. — A complete Quin-(Juenna Hair Treatment, compres 
2 pk pkts. Quinoline Dry Shampoo, and a douse 
size bottle of Quino ox (a real hair-grower), will be sent post free for 46 
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Treasure Cot 


perrect NEST FOR BABY 


cosy _HY GIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar t aby’ 
No parts to mst 


comfort Easily washable 
Packs small ‘ 

Supplied with erthe 

Cala Me f Cot 


N White Ena 

No. 3. Special De 31 

Cots sé free on 
All our Nursery > is 
are British inventions 4° 


Only Address: 

Treasure Got Co. Ltd. 
Dept. M.2) 

124 Victoria Bt., London, 8.7.1 

(Next Victoria Palact.) 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


ona separate piece of paper. All loose pages must 
be pinned together. 

2 No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully-stamped and directed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Stamps unaccompanied by 
envelopes are insufficient. 

y. All entries must be received at this office by 
Mav 2oth, 1918. They should be addressed * Com- 
petitions,” THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Result of the Recitation Competition 

The prize of Five Shillings offered for the best 
verses suitable for reci- 
tationis won by WINI- 
FRED A. RINTOUL for 
her poem entitled ‘“The 
Covenanter’s Grave.” 
I am sorry that space 
will not permit of the 
poem’s being  pub- 
lished here. The 
rhythm breaks down 
in one or two places, 
notably in the fourth 
and fifth verses, but 
on the whole the poem 
is well carried out, and 
it is quite the most 
suitable for recitation 
of the entries received. 
BETTY S. MAXWELL. 
got hold of a good 
idea, but a_ terribly 
faulty rhyme in her 
last verse put her poem 
out of the running so 
far as the prize was 
concerned. 

The poems sent in 
by the following com- 


Out of the large number of other entries re- 
ceived, the drawings by the following are selected 
for commendation : 

Nancie Crowe, Ada Booth, Gladys Huddart, 
Hubert S. T. Deane, Alicia Edwards, Olga Priest- 
man, Joyce H. M. Bankes, May Littlewood, 
Margery Frances Child, Muriel Pritchard, May 
Fowler, A. E. Beard, Joseph Dixon, Nora Sykes, 
Myrtle C. Osmaston, Eric S. Jones, Barbara 
Syrett, Florence M. Forsyth, Ruby Sanderson, 
Kathleen Tregarthen, Ralph Henderson, Flor- 
ence E. McCoy, Eileen Michael Evans, Wilfred 
John Stearn, W. Stuart Errington, Ursula 

Rothery. 
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The Correspond- 
ence Column 
Again 
Here the new 
list of readers desiring 

letter-friends : 


WounpDED SOLDIER, 
slightly paralysed in 
right arm, is anxious to 
get into touch with a 
keen horticulturist, pro- 
fessional or amateur, 
with a view to friendship. 
Either sex. 

A soldier, who is at 
present in a hospital in 
France, would like a 
correspondent who is 
interested in music and 
French. One between 
the age of 20 and 30 
preferred. Write to 
PorTE-PLUME. 

J. TYRRELL, aged 
17, wants a pen-friend, 
either sex, aged any- 
thing from 16 to go. 
Advertiser, whois a tall, 


petitors are highly 
commended : 


Gilbert Tempkman, 
Betty S. Maxwell, 


“Fetch me a pumptin prom tte 


fair - haired, blue-eyed 
girl, is interested in al- 
most everything, except 
perhaps geometry. 
SENIOR APPRENTICE, 


Ernest and Fred Cadle, 
Frederick A. Simpson, 
Katherine M. Prime 
Geraldine Champness 
Vivien Robertson, Wil- 
liam E. Thompson, Margaret Balfour, Wilmot 
Turnock, Adolphus Clarke. 


The Cinderella Picture 

Y There Was a very large entry for this e« mnpeti- 
ion, which was apparently a very popular one. 
The first seven competitors sent in very good 
work indeed MILDRED R. LAMB, Dunblane, 
wins the prize of Half a Guinea for the illustra- 
ol Which black-and-white reproduction 
will he found on this page. ‘Lhe original draw- 
Ing Is in colour 
. The work of the following six competitors is 
the? much above the average, and the drawings 
ey sent in are very highly commended : 
Joyce F. Fuller, Margaret Williams, Christian 


Aameron, Dorothy Gillings, Nora Waring, 
Edith Barratt. | 


The Prize Illustration to ‘ Cinderella ”’ 


(Carried out by Mitrprep R. Lams). 


serving aboard a Royal 
Naval Transport, is de- 
sirous of corresponding 
with girl- reader, 
about 183 years old, with 
a View to passing away 
many lonely hours. Someone living near Grimsby 
preterred if possible. 
futko Orricer in the Royal Naval Transport Ser- 
vice would greatly appreciate a girl letter-friend, 
about 20, with whom he could correspond regularly, 

FroppLEsS, a lonely naval flving officer, aged 18, 
would like to correspond regularly with a jolly, re- 
fined, public-school girl. Favourite hobby, landing in 
tarmers’ cornfields. Frightfully keen on sports, read- 
ing, and photography, but bored to death with poetry 
and literature 

Nick, a schoolgirl, aged 16, sister of ‘* Troddles,”’ 
is awfully fond of sport, photography, music, and 
singing, and would greatly appreciate cheery letters 
from someone who would care to write. 

Imp, a girl of 16, would like to write to a boy of 
about her own age. 

\ Welsh reader would like other girl readers of 
about her own age, 15, as correspondents. Advertiser 
is fond of reading, photography, and animals. Please 
write o BINKIE, 

QUEENSLAND, on active service in Prance, would 
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very much like letters from girl friends. He is an 
Australian, aged 22, and is very keen on sports and 
outdoor life. 

_ VALERIE X., a girl reader of 20, very fond of read- 
ing, music, and sports, would like to correspond with 
“ live-wire ” people—boys, girls, soldiers, etc. She 
would also be willing to send papers to a reader 
isolated in the wilds abroad. 

IrtsH TEACHER (I.C.) would like to correspond with 
another teacher of her own or opposite sex. She 
would also like to write and send papers to a soldier or 
sailor. 

A reader would like to write to a soldier or sailor 
from Overseas. She is 20 years of age and considered 
rather jolly, and she would undertake to write bright, 
cheery letters to anyone who may an wer her adver- 
tisement.—NINA. 

CANADIAN SOLDIER, aged 21, would like to cor- 
respond with a girl friend of about the same age. 

Miranwy, 18}, would like a letter-friend of the 
same age or oldtr, who would write long, interesting 
letters to her. She is fond of reading, music, outdoor 
life, and photography. 

WILL o’ THE Wisp wants correspondents of her 
own age, 14. She is very fond of reading and 
scribbling stories, but is hopeless at drawing. A girl 
at boarding-school with a keen sense of humour 
preferred. 

A boy reader would like to correspond with girls 
or other boys. He is 14 years old, fond of sports and 
reading, and collects stamps. Please reply to LoNeLy 
ScnHooLsoy. 

Two young ladies, aged 23, fond of reading, music, 
and sports, who are at present engaged in secretarial 
work in a lonely town, invite correspondents. All 
letters will be answered. Please write to Two Loney 
ONEs. 

VioLceT Farrar would like to write to readers of 
both sexes, especially to those living in the Colonies 
and interested in farming. Advertiser, who is 20 
years old, is very keen on all outdoor life, games, 
walking, cycling, and rowing. She is also very fond 
of dogs, music, and pictures. 

Wanted, a correspondent who is fond of receiving 
letters from a Tommy Atkins. Must be over 20 
vears of age and must be broad-minded. Please reply 
to GUNNER R.A, 

A schoolboy who is often rather lonely wishes to 


correspond with a girl of about his own age, 16} 
Reply to 

A business girl of 26 would like a letter-friend of 
either sex, home or Colonial. Her tastes are general, 
and she would be glad to send magazines, etc. Seg. 
farers are doubly welcome. Reply to Danuousir. 

KATHLEEN, living in a London suburb, would like 
correspondents, home or foreign. She is fond of 
music and games. 

Miss N. C. would write to any soldiev, sailor, or 
lonely man who would be glad of friendly letters, 
Someone about 35 preferred. Advertiser is away 
from home earning her own living, and she knows 
what it is to be lonely. She would very much appre. 
ciate a friendly correspondence. 


Rules for Answering Advertisements 
1. All letters must be sent under cover to Dapuye, 
Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 
2. All letters to be forwarded must be sufficiently 
stamped—except in the case of readers living abroad 
—and the names of the advertisers for whom they 
are intended must be written upon slips of paper and 
pinned to the envelopes. Nothing should be written 
upon the envelopes themselves. No loose stamps 
should be enclosed—they should in all cases be stuck 
on to the envelopes 
3. All readers replying to advertisements must give 
their real names and addresses to advertisers. After 
the first letters have been forwarded no other letters 
between correspondents may be addressed to this 
office. 
NO MORE ADVERTISEMENTS CAN BE ACCEPTED 
FOR PUBLICATION. 


Next Month 


Next month I may have room for another 
list of readers desiring pen-friends. In the July 
number there will probably be a few “ left- 
over’ notices, and then I hope we shall be able 
to settle down once more to our talks about 
books and other subjects, which talks have had 
to be sadly curtailed of late. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 


HOW I MANAGE MY RATIONS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE first fortnight of food rationing resulted 
in the readjustment of many time- 
honoured culinary traditions, and even 

those of us who thought we had a good theoretical 
grasp of the coming situation found that our 
well-laid schemes, put into practice, did not 
achieve the full result we expected to accom- 
plish. Those patriotic families who had followed 
a voluntary ration system, and learnt the food 
values of comestibles not as yet rationed, reaped 
the reward of virtue in knowing how to handle 
the equivalents and substitutes for  short- 
comtmons foods, and they scored heavily over 


those others who up till the last minute managed 
to obtain, by means fair or foul, more than theit 
legitimate share of meats, fats, etc. These latter 
are now in the unpleasant predicament ol not 
only having to do without, but they also have 
ho experience of the valuable assets wherewith 
the knowledgeable housewife fills up the empty 
spaces on her larder shelves. It was soon alter 


the meat and fat rationing system was in work- 
ing order that our Editor asked me to write an 
account of my own experiences. I must honestly 
confess that I was a little nervous In accept- 
ing this invitation, for I know from numerous 
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THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE: 8 FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - 


Deposits - - 


Bills of Exchange’ 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England 
Money at Call and Short Notice - 


- £24,906,432 
- - - 65,188,840 
- = 4,342,826 
- -£220,551,768 
44,110,353 

31,003,560 

- = 365,052,991 


Over 1,000 Offices 


in the United Kingdom. 


Company, 


This Bank is the Proprietor of the Belfast Banking 
Limited, and will 
between this Country and the North of Ireland. 


For particulars apply at Head Office. 


facilitate transactions 


», THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, ye 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 


Inquiry 
Economically System 
in force for 


prevention of 
abuse. 
4; 

PLEASE “, 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


4900 CHILDREN 

Waifs & Strays Society 
MUST ST BE FED. 

Will YOU | help to pay 


on ever Increasing 


FOOD BILL? 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RupoRF, 
' Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E.11. 
"ques, &c., crossed and made payable “*Waifs and Strays.” 


LONDON CITY MISSION 


Chairman and Treasurer : 


F. A. BEVAN, D.L. 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 


HE COMMITTEE tender sincere 
thanks to the host of friends who, 


through various channels, have con- 
tributed to the L.C.M. Treasury during the 
year ended March 31. 

In soliciting further help, they would point 
out that, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
the work is more than ever dependent upon 
the free-will offerings of the Lord's people. 

The sum required to maintain the Society's 
normal and war-time operations, and to pro- 
vide for the Missionaries, their wives and 
children, approaches £1,000 weekly. 

The strictest economies are observed in 
all directions possible, and we appeal most 
earnestly to God’s people to assist this 
supremely important work among the toiling 
multitudes and the poorest classes of the 
City metropolis, 


Contributions (crossed Bai 
be made payable to 


clays Bank, Ltd.) to 
the Londen City Mission, 
and addressed to the Secvetavies, The Mission 
House, 3 Bridewell Place, London, E.C.4, or 
to the office of “The Quiver.” 
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_ THE QUIVER” 


Before, With, 
Be or After 
Meals. 


NEWMAN'S 
FORTREVIVER | 


is the most delicious of beverages. As a non-alcoholic drink it 
takes first place, for it is full of flavour and distinctive character. 


NEWMAN’S FORTREVIVER has Fortifying, Re- 
viving, and Sustaining qualities that are unequalled. It should 
be upon every table. Your guests will be delighted with it. 


OBTAINABLE 4 Shonld you find 
any difficulty in ob 
taining Newman's 
“FORTREVIVER 

apply to 


EVERYWHERE 
Large Size Bottle 


46 H. & C. Newmay 
Simali Size Bottle London Ot 
26 A LIQUEUR TONIC Binee, 


HERE’S A SHOE 


STEEDMAN’S OF SERVICE 


SOOTHING WEATHER pays. 
POWDERS Bare 
2 THE Style and Comfort. 


Heel. Send size (or draw outise of footy and P.O, Carr. Pa 
OF | Hustrate rue free on request 
| A. T. HOGG No. 169), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
HEALTH | Phe Pioneer and Leader ot the " Boots-by rade 


= 
HER MOTHER says C BRAN DAUER & Co Ln, 
“| thought you might like to see my + a 


little girl's photo She is just three 


years old. “Since she was baby CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Steedman's Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling. but 
cleansing and refreshing | used to 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


give them on the same day each week, SEVEN PRIZE 
and if | happened to miss, she was ' is 
cross and fretful She cut all her | MEDALS. puns 


teeth without my knowing, thanks to | os 
those priceless powders.” | 
Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE NO POISON. EE 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box af 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 124 NEWGATE STREET, 
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HOW I MANAGE MY RATIONS 


yalued cotrespondents what excellent house- 
wivesm any of THE QUIVER readers are ; also I 
knew that, owing to war pressure in the print- 
ing house, several weeks must elapse between 
the time of writing and the day of publication. 
The Government, like ourselves, is still in the 
experimental stage of rationing, therefore I 
must crave indulgence and forgiveness if the 
quantities now allowed are altered before this 
article is in the hands of my readers, or if other 
conditions prevail than are in force at the time 
of writing. 


The Fourteen-Day Plan 

I very soon discovered that the best and 
easiest way of housekeeping under the present 
ration scheme is to draw up roughly a forecast of 
meals for a fortnight ahead. This occupies, say, 
ten ninutes, and enables one to maintain a 
certain amount of variety as well as the stan- 
dard of so-necessary nourishment. My fantily is, 
alas! small, consisting of four persons all on 
{ull rations, that is, 4 oz. margarine or butter, 
15d. worth of beef, mutton, or pork, and 4 02. 
of bacon, or what is now known as “ fourth- 
coupon meat" (poultry, game, rabbit, etc.) 
per week per head. Larger families have dis- 
tinct advantages (particularly do they score on 
the joint and dripping question), and it is 
always easier to cater for a large than for a small 
household. 

As regards our fat coupons, we reserve 3 02. 
per head for breakfast and supper, the rest, 4 0z., 
being used very sparingly for cooking. 

At the very outset we decided to pool our 
meat coupons and to have no meat at meals 
taken away from home. ‘The food served is the 
same for dining-room and kitchen, and we have 
agreed, as a great saving of time, trouble, and 
food, to take our principal meal, whether at 
— or in the middle of the day, at the same 

ur. 


Principal Meals for a Fortnight 

Asa family of four, we are entitled to use each 
week twelve meat coupons, representing a pur 
chasing value of five shillings, and four coupons 
which can be expended on 1 Ib. of bacon or the 
advertised equivalent of poultry, rabbit, ete. 
Another point which we had to agree upon was 
whether we would have some meat every day, 
or adhere strictly to two meatless days per 
week, and after some discussion we arraneed 
to adopt the latter course, making an exception 
in the case of meat stock or gravy and the occa- 
Sonal use of bacon. ‘his has proved of con- 
siderable help to the housekeeper, but may 
hot, of course, be practical in every household, 
especially in the event of hot summer weather. 

Here is a list of the principal meals for each 
day extending over a period of fourteen days, 


with the weights and approximate prices of the 
meats ; 


- First Week Second Week 
Sunday Pot-roast top- Roast stuffed 

\ side beef. mutton. 
Monday Shepherd's pie Mutton toad-in- 


with 
pastry 


potato the-hole. 


First Week Second Week 
Vegetable hot- Lentil and _ rice 
pot. turban. 
Wednesday. Curried beef. Cold boiled bacon 
Thursday . Irish stew. Steamed mince. 
Friday Fish mould. Kedgeree. 
Saturday . Boiled bacon. Beefsteak pudding 


Tuesday 


Meat Rations and Cost 


Ss 
2 Ib. top-side of round at 1s. 10d. 3° 8 
I 


} Ib. breast of mutton at Is. I 3 
2} Ib. ntiddle cut shouleer at 
1s. 6d. . 3 43 
6 oz. suet at Is. Od. 
9 10} 


The mere names of the dishes do not convey 
that there is any difference between pre-wat 
and present menus, but the housewife knows 
that the preparation and cooking must be on 
quite new and meat-saving lines. 


A Pot-Roast of Top-Side 


It is advisable to buy all meat for Sunday’s 
‘ooking (provided that the weather and larder 
conditions are suitable) not later than Thurs- 
day, as meat is now sold in a much fresher and 
therefore not so tender state than it was for- 
merly. On Sunday morning wipe the joint car - 
fully. Put 1 oz. or more, if you can spare it, of 
any available fat into a casserole, and when 
melted add 3 or 4 carrots, 1 good-sized onion 
cut into slices, and fry lightly. 

When delicately browned draw the vegetables 
to one side of the casserole and put in the meat, 
turning it so that it becomes slightly browned 
cn all surfaces. Then cover the pan closely and 
stand it in a well-heated oven ; allow 25 minutes 
to the pound and 20 minutes over for what 
is known as “ well-done”? meat. This method 
of cooking lessens the shrinkage and consequent 
waste that so diminishes a tiny joint, and also 
ensures the meat being deliciously tender and 
well-flavoured. 

Another advantageous way of cooking top- 
side is to put it into the casserole (which must 
be large enough to hold liquor and plenty of 
vegetables), just cover with cold water, and stand 
on the hot-plate. As soon as the liquor boils, 
remove any scum that rises, throw in prepared 
carrots, turnips, and an onion, cever, and stand 
either in the oven or on a cooler part of the stove 
and simmer for about two hours. Dumplings 
can be added half an hour before serving. This 
is a very profitable way of cooking beef, fo1 
the liquor is almost as good as beef-tea, and the 
meat excellent eaten either hot or cold. If 
the latter it should be allowed to get cold in the 
liquor before it is cut. Do not forget to remove 
every particle of fat from cold stock or the 
liquor in which bacon or meat is cooked. It 
should be clarified, after which it can be used 
for practically any purpose for which fat is 
necessary. 
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Meat Pie with Potato Pastry 


Take 4 oz. or 5 oz. of meat and put through 
a coarse mincing machine. Make up an equal 
weight of cold oatmeal porridge, cooked pota- 
toes or rice, or breadcrusts passed through the 
mincing machine. Mix thoroughly with the 
meat. Add 2 small onions (finely chopped) 
and a large grated carrot (any vegetables left 
over from the boiled beef, also dumplings, can 
be cut into small pieces and put into the pie). 
Season with salt and pepper and a teaspoonful 
of dried herbs or chopped parsley. More 
moisture will be required than if the pie were 
made in the old-fashioned way with al! meat, 
and if a large proportion of breadcrumbs is 
added these should be soaked in hot stock or 
gravy for half an hour before they are stirred 
into the other ingredients. Cover with potato 
pastry and bake in a fairly hot oven till the 
crust is well coloured. 

For the pastry take } Ib. flour, 1 teaspoonful 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, and mix to- 
gether. Rub in 1 oz. fat, then work in 4 Ib. 
cooked potatoes passed through a sieve, and 
mix to a stiff paste with cold water. Roll out on 
a floured board. 


Vegetable Hot-Pot 


This can be prepared from any vegetables 
that are in season, but at this time of the year, 
when young carrots, turnips, peas, and potatoes 
are available, it is particularly delicious. 

Take 2 lb. potatoes, 1 oz. fat, a breakfastcup- 
ful of shelled peas, 8 carrots, 4 turnips, 2 or 3 
onions, and 1 breakfastcupful boiled rice. Mix 
4 pt. of good gravy with a dessertspoonful of 
cornflour, and flavour with salt and pepper. 
Prepare the vegetables, cutting into slices of 
even thickness (the onions, of course, will be 
thinner than the carrots and turnips). Melt the 
fat in a hot-pot dish and fry first the onions, 
then the carrots and turnips lightly. Arrange 
the vegetables and rice in layers, adding season- 
ing to taste. ‘The final layer should be sliced 
potatoes. Give a last sprinkling of flour and 
salt, cover the dish, and stand in the oven for 
two hours. ‘twenty minutes before serving take 
off thé cover, so that the top layer of potatoes 
may brown. 

I have often described the process of making 
curry, so that I need not do this again. Any 
cold vegetables, rice, porridge, etc., can be added 
if there is not much meat. 

Breast of mutton cut into neat pieces makes a 
delicious Irish stew. Be careful not to render 
it insipid by adding too much water. When fat 
can be spared dumplings should be cooked with 
the stew, in addition to plenty of potatoes, 
onions, and pearl barley or rice. Another ad- 
vantageous way of using the cheaper parts of 
mutton is to place the pieces in a stewpan or 


casserole in alternate layers with rather thick 
slices of onions. Season with salt and pepper 
just cover with water, and cook for one to one 
and a quarter hours. Measure the liquor and allow 
nearly half as much Patna rice as liquor, that 
is, to one breakfastcupful of stock allow not quite 
one breakfastcupful of rice. Sprinkle this into 
the stew and cook for about twenty-five minutes 
by which time the rice should have absorbed all 
the liquor. Stir occasionally to prevent the 
rice from burning. When peas are plentiful stir 
one cupful (cooked separately) into the stew 
just before serving. 

The price of poultry and the unwillingness of 
the tradespeople to sell less than a whole bird 
render fowls prohibitive to most small families, 
Bacon is not cheap, but it is especially nourisli. 
ing, and I usually expend our fourth coupons 
on rashers (which we eat with scrambled eggs 
on rice, or cabbage or peas, with slices of cold 
porridge cooked in the bacon fat), or pool 
two weeks’ coupons and buy a piece weighing 
2 1b., which is boiled and consumed hot and 
cold 

The second Sunday’s dinner consists of a piece 
of the middle cut of shoulder of mutton stuffed 
and cooked in the casserole. 


Mutton Toad-in-the-Hole 


Take 1 Ib. mashed potatoes, add one whole 
egg (or substitute), pepper and salt, and beat 
together; then stir in sufficient milk to make 
a thickish batter. Cut some slices of cold 
mutton and lay them in a greased fireproof 
dish. Pour the batter over; cut 1 02. of fat into 
tiny pieces, and distribute these on the batter, 
then bake for one hour in a hot oven. 


Steamed Mince 


Take equal parts of minced cold mutton and 
breadcrumbs or boiled rice (the former should 
be soaked and the latter boiled in stock ot 
gravy), mix well together, season with salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley or onion, or dried 
herbs, and bind with an egg (dried, or egg powder). 
If the latter two are used they must be pte- 
pared according to instructions. Line a greased 
mould with mashed potato, cooked macaroni, of 
rice. Fill up the centre with mince, cover with 
greased paper, and steam for one hour. If pre- 
ferred, the mince can be steamed in greased 
Castle pudding moulds and served on a bed of 
mashed potatoes garnished with peas or toma 
toes. It will be noticed that 6 oz. of suet were 
purchased this week. It is a good plan to do this 
whenever possible, so that suet puddings, stuff- 
ings, dumplings, ete., can be forthcoming when 
they are needed to eke out the short meat 
allowances. 

Saturday’s dinner is beefsteak (pieces) pud- 
ding with (war) suet crust. 
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The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists 
may well be likened to a “ Sign of Safety,” 
for it enables you to identify an article of 
absolute purity, just as the “Hall Mark” 
tells you that an article is solid silver—it 
is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill 
which you, as a member of the public, 
hold—it is the security upon which you 
extend your patronage. Boots The Chemists 
Trade Mark on a medical or toilet prepar- 
ation safeguards you against impurity and 
ensures efficiency. It points the way to 
economy and satisfaction. It is a visible 
sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have 
in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand 
wherever you see the Trade Mark of 
Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 


mat 


Chief London Branch: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Over 100 Branches in London Area. 
555 BRANCHES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Lid. 


BECAUSE 
Mouth and Throat 


the 


are where most illnesses 
commence 


Antiseptic Mouth aThroat 


—delightful in use—are AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY, 
ensuring the scrupulous cleanliness of these gate- 
ways, the only safe condition for defying infectious 
and other illnesses. Chemists and Stores sell 4o 
for 1s. 6d., 100 for 2s. 9d. Post free from 
THE WESTERN DENTAL MFG. CO., LTD., 
74 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Testing Samples Jor ed. Stamps, 


THE QUIVER 


CONSTIPATION 


Worcester, Dec. 14, 1917. 
“ Send me a box of Chocoloids. . . . 1 
suffer from Constipation, and T find that 
your Chocoloids suit me better than ainy- 
thing I have tried.” 
[Onginal letter at our offices.] 
EADACHES, biliousness, sleeplessness. 
dizziness, depression, and lack of appe. 
tite are nature’s warning that the bowels are 
constipated. These are the early symptoms 
which, if neglected, will make life miserable, 
If, through sedentary living, war-food or 
other causes, your system is not able to 
throw off the waste, you can assist nature's 
efforts and cleanse the bowels by taking 


Chocoloids 
The Cure for Constipation 


Chocoloids are prepared from herbal extracts, 
They are small chocolate-coated tablets-of-help 
which should be the stand-by in every house- 
hold. Get a box to-day. 


Send 2 Tin to the Front because Clevcoloids 
take the place of natural 
JAKAtives (Vegetables, ete.) 
© 26 per box of # 
Tabiets; sample box 1 
(2% Tablets), trom al Chemists, 
or post free from 


THE CHOCOLOID 


D M, 
Be Stirchley Laboratories 
Birmingham. 


Send post card 
for Recipe 
Book 


free. 


@ Al 


In Time of War 
Housewives appreciate— 


CREAMOIA 


“ The Queen of Puddings.” 


Not only is it the most delicious of farina 
ceous foods, but the most appetising and 
satisfying. Rich and creamy in appearance, 
its delightful qualities appeal to old and 
young. 

And as, for instance, a 7}d. packet makes 
three times the quantity of ordinary custatd 
powders, Creamola permits of liberal helpings 
to make up for the meat shortage. 

Sold by all Grocers & Stores in 14d. 74d 
and 1/3 packets and large airtight tins, 1/5 


In case of difficulty send P.O. 1/4 for 
1 lt. package, fost Jree. Write to 


D. K. PORTER & CO., GLASGOW. 


to Gevernment 


Contractors 


Post 
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E” FRAZOR QHARPENERE 


TheFamous | CARPET SOAP 


Metal Your Razor. 
fompound. 7° sHARPENS| | | GLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW. 


DULL | One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 
SAFETY | SOLD AT ALL STORES. 
BLADES. 
FREE SAMPLE on receipt 
OF all of 1d. stamp for postage. 
Stores, F. CHIVERS & CO., LD.. 
| 9 Albany Works, 


BATH. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 46 Kingsway, W.C.2. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. Ol TY V 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. O 
Black Beetles scien 
tifically exterminated 
KITCHEN PESTS syste Butter or 
ROACH PASTE 
Cleared the Sheffield Union Workhouse after all 


other preparations had failed, The pests had so 
overru lace that the Governr ent Inspector 


Street, SHEFFIELD, Sat 
FREE t 


in7 days of a lifetime's handicap. 
With My system You can stop that Blushing habit j«' 


| 

matently, and in days. You cure yourself privately; 10 | 
= we else teed know. My System will also rid you of 

= Timidity, give you strong nerves and contidence in vourself, | 

= develop your power and personality, enable you to | 

= nae sour lise a. real success. [f youl are a blusher, if | 

= wu la self-confidence, if yor | 


suffer from depression, lack of 


nerg a fe 
na’ = hergy, Herve or heart weakness, vow can't win if you stay as you 
and = Wr Can change all this. Let me show you how 
= for My Booklet, ** The Power to Win.” contains | 
ce, = Tee particulars and will be sent free in plain sealed envelope if Try a jar to-day and send one to your boy at the front. 
and = you send your full name and address, mentioning THe QUIVER é 


= - mae 8 p only for postage. Send Now this se c jars. 
= uluute, before you forget, and get right once and for all, Your Grocer sells it in hygienic j 


comely SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Manchester. 
ard = S. DEAN, 12 All Saints’ Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 
ings 
diy 


& OTHER PARASITES ' Seegerol treatment is simplicity 


KEE a itselt, In five minutes your hair 
ied i my : ness is attested by the highest 

om ” large quantities to H.M. War Office N medical authority, certified with 

In each bottle, It is washable and 
Tube 1 I3 permanent. In shades from 
Sol ee LAT ‘ black to blonde, 2/6 the flask. 
id by Chemists, Stores and Canteens or post j { & Of all Chemists, Stores or 
ree in U.K. from sole makers 
SEEGEROL 
SON &CO.(BRISTOL)LTD., st PHILIP'S. BRISTOL Tabernacle St., London, E'C. 


| Ine 
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\ Ghe Paste Flux 
Simplifies Soldering 


Wherever metal 
made or repaired 


there is work for 
Fluxite. 


It assists the “ lay- 
ra man” to do for 
himself repairs 

ee which at present 

he cannot get done 
otherwise, and it enables the expert metal 
worker to do soldering work in shorter time 
and with less trouble. With Fluxite even 
dirty metals can be soldered without cleaning, 
and it does not corrode. 


In the manufacture and repair of Munitions 
of War Fluxite is used extensively because 
it does the work quickly and easily even 
under difficult conditions. 


Oy all lronmongers, in tins, 8d., 1/4, 
and 2/8. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, Eng. 


a 


FOUNDED IN 1824 
IN PERTH AS DYERS AND CLEANERS 
AND CONTINUED FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
IN CONSTANT EXPERIMENTING AND 
PERFECTING OF ALL PROCESSES OF 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 


DERE ECTION,.. 
=. 


i 


or PERFECTION 


| N all the processes of Dyeing and Cleaning 
the name of Pullar has for four generations 


been u..rivalled for quality of work, and to-day 
the reputation of the name is higher than ever. 


2 
T 


a In the Cleaning or Dyeing of all classes of 
Ny Ladies’ Dresses, Costumes, Gowns, Gloves, 
Sit Blouses, Laces, Felt Hats, etc., etc., they have 
oy developed their processes to a degree that has 
be seen to be realised. 


Cleaning and Pressing of Men's Clothes— 
i} Suits, Overcoats, Burberrys, Uniforms, etc., make 
1) even shabby garments look new again and 
I) extends their life and usefulness. 


{| Cleaning or Dyeing of Household Furnishings 
I that have been soiled by use or faded by 
1 i] exposure — Carpets, Curtains, Cretonnes, Blinds, 
j Tabie Covers, etc.—saves the purchase of new, 


Prices are moderate, service prompt andefficient 
| Branches and Agencies everywhere. 
eo Parcels sent direct to be addressed as under 


= PULLARS’ 
SS Dye Works 
PERTH 
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| ANZORACREAM contains nei 
MASTE RS onl 


T HE the most uncontrollable hair. 
ANZORAVIOLA is deal for dry scalps. 


H Al R They are sold hy all high class 
CHEMISTS. HA/R-DRESSERS and 
M/L/TARY CANTEENS. 


| 


@ 


| 


‘ 
: 
Phintkp ny Cassrin & wpany, Limirep, La AUVAGE, Lonpon, \E 


